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Art.  I.— lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL— THE 
GAME  OF  POLITICS. 


1.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  By  Winston  Spenckr  Churchill, 
M.P.,  Author  of  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force,  1897, 
The  River  War,  London  to  Ladysmith  via  Pretoria,  &c. 
In  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1906. 


HATEVER  judgement  men  may  pass  on  the  career  of  Lord 
’  ^  Randolph  Churchill,  no  one  can  dispute  the  great  literary 
talent  shown  by  his  son  in  the  brilliant  biography  he  has  given 
to  the  pubUc.  However  important  historically  the  events 
which  he  describes,  he  has  known  how  to  make, the  personahty 
of  his  father  always  the  predonunating  interest  of  the  book. 
It  is  biography,  not  history,  at  which  the  author  has  aimed. 
Short  as  was  the  career  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  it  was  long 
enough  and  full  enough  of  incident  to  enable  his  biographer 
to  present  it  as  a  sort  of  drama  in  which,  after  his  hero’s  con¬ 
spicuous  abilities  had  raided  him  almost  to  the  summit  of  fame, 
an  unhappy  fate,  or  perhaps  it  was  due  to  some  innate  quaUties 
of  his  own — some 

‘ .  .  .  defect  of  judgement 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of  .  .  . 


ruined  everything  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground  never  to  rise 
again. 

The  story  is  told,  if  not  without  partiahty,  yet  with  very 
commendable  frankness,  and  with  httle  attempt  to  keep  back 
from  the  pubhc  extravagances  of  behaviour  and  language  which 
in  his  own  day,  if  they  delighted  a  large  section  of  the  democracy, 
certainly  estranged  from  him  no  small  portion  of  the  steadier 
VOL.  CCIV.  NO.  CCGCXVII.  B 
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elements  in  the  commimity.  Mr.  Churchill  has  succeeded  in 
painting  a  striking  and  we  beUeve  on  the  whole  a  true  portrait 
of  a  very  remarkable  man.  But  the  merit  of  the  book  by  no 
means  ends  here,  for  the  author’s  treatment  of  political  topics 
is  that  of  one  who  sees  below  the  surface,  and  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  absorbing  interests  of  his  own  controversial  career, 
has  found  time  to  think  of  the  deeper  issues  underlying  the 
rivalries  of  statesmen  and  of  parties.  Again  and  again  we 
come  upon  passages  admirably  written,  summing  up  in  telling 
language  the  results  of  his  observations  on  men  and  things ; 
frequently  also  showing  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  tolerance  of 
judgement  towards  opposing  principles,  and  towards  those  who 
advocate  them,  which  may  surprise  people  acquainted  only  with 
the  vehement  and  scathing  rhetoric  of  the  dashing  orator  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  electioneering  platform. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  evidently  inherited  many  of  his 
father’s  great  gifts,  and  his  own  hfe  has  enabled  him  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  varied  experiences  of  Lord  Randolph’s 
career.  Like  his  father,  he  knows  the  House  of  Commons 
through  and  through.  He  sees  and  judges  men  and  things  with 
his  own  eyes,  which  are  far  too  clear  sighted  to  let  him  accept 
as  inspired  those  orthodox  commonplaces  of  party  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other  by  which  so  many  official,  or  would-be 
official,  politicians  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to 
their  leaders  and  the  common  herd  of  their  supporters.  He 
possesses  in  a  rare  degree  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  he 
has  but  little  patience  for  the  weakness  and  timidity  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  and  pohtical  character 
of  the  average  public  man.  In  his  younger  days,  it  may  be  that 
such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  specially  popular  with  older 
statesmen,  or  to  gain  the  universal  good  opinion  of  the  rank  and 
file  even  of  his  own  party.  But  courage,  originahty,  brilliant 
wit,  imited  with  infinite  ptunstaking,  never  fail  to  win  the  ear 
of  the  British  people,  and  this  alone  suffices  to  some  extent  to 
make  a  man  a  power  in  the  land.  In  these  respects  the  son 
has  trodden  in  his  father’s  footsteps ;  and  if  in  addition  to  the 
great  gifts  which  he  has  inherited  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  proves 
that  he  possesses  certain  qualities  in  which  Lord  Randolph 
was  lacking — the  capacity  to  work  and  co-operate  with  other 
men  even  when  they  are  not  his  subordinates,  and  the  power 
of  inspiring  the  pubhc  with  confidence  in  his  character  as  well 
as  with  admiration  for  his  cleverness  and  courage,  it  is  not  easy 
to  set  limits  to  the  height  to  which  that  son’s  ^abihties  may  yet 
raise  him.  . , 

Few  of  Lord  Randolph’s  youthful  contemporaries  can  have 
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doubted  that  liis  career  would  be  one  of  vigorous  and  stormy 
adventure.  He  was  not  made,  whatever  he  may  himself  have 
felt  in  momenta  of  depression,  to  live  at  home  at  ease ;  but  in 
early  days  few  would  have  predicted  that  it  would  be  on  the 
pohtical  stage  and  in  the  pursuits  of  a  statesman  that  his  super- 
abimdant  energies  would  find  their  vent.  For  a  time,  though 
always  interested  in  his  father’s  official  success,  pohtics  seem 
to  have  had  no  great  attraction  for  him.  It  was  the  accident 
of  Woodstock  rather  than  the  innate  tendencies  of  the  man 
that  first  made  Lord  Randolph  a  politician.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  his  son  should 
hold  the  family  seat ;  but  that  son  at  the  time  showed  httle 
inclination  towards  parliamentary  honours.  Indeed  Lord 
Randolph  regarded  his  acceptance  of  the  candidature  for  the 
family  borough  as  a  favour  he  was  rendering  to  the  Duke,  in 
return  for  the  latter’s  agreeing  to  shorten  the  period  of  probation 
wliich  parental  prudence  had  fixed  to  the  love-at-first-sight 
engagement  into  which  Lord  Randolph  had  entered.  Unless  he 
could  be  married  at  once,  he  would  not  stand  for  Woodstock, 
and  that  he  should  represent  Woodstock  was,  as  he  knew,  his 
father’s  dearest  wish. 

‘  He  had  often  in  words  and  in  letters  expressed  a  disinclination 
for  public  life.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  even  in  the  days  of 
buoyant  unconquered  youth,  moods  of  depression  cast  their 
shadows  across  his  path.  Although  possessed  of  unusually  nervous 
energy,  his  whole  life  was  a  struggle  against  ill-health.  Excitement 
fretted  him  cruelly.  He  smoked  cigarettes  “  till  his  tongue  was 
sore,”  to  soothe  himself.  Capable  upon  emergency  of  prolonged 
and  vehement  exertion,  of  manifold  activities  and  pugnacities,  of 
leaps  and  heaves  beyond  the  common  strength  of  men,  he  suffered 
by  reaction  fits  of  utter  exhaustion  and  de«)ondency.  Most  people 
grow  tired  before  they  are  overtired.  But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
was  of  the  temper  that  gallops  till  it  falls.  An  instinct  warned  him 
of  the  perils  that  threatened  him  in  a  life  of  effort.  He  shrank  from 
it  in  apprehension.  Peace  and  quiet,  sport  and  friends,  agricultural 
interests — above  all  a  home — offered  a  woodland  path  far  more 
alluring  than  the  dusty  road  to  London.  The  Duke  felt,  and  with 
reason,  that  unless  Lord  Randolph  ware  member  for  Woodstock 
before  his  marriage,  not  only  would  the  borough  be  seduced  to 
Radicalism,  but  that  the  son  in  whom  all  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  his  later  life  were  centred  might  never  enter  Parliament  at  all.’ 

Lord  Randolph  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the  ‘  Radical 
‘  candidate,  Mr.  Brodrick,’  as  he  describes  his  opponent ; 
a  man  who  had  made  politics  a  hfelong  study,  who  had  thought 
and  written  much,  and  who  had  exchanged  the  hereditary 
Conservatism  of  lus  family  for  the  principles  of  moderate 
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Liberalism ;  a  man  who  in  truth  was  far  less  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Radical  than  the  young  Tory,  at  once  aristocratic 
and  democratic,  who  defeated  him.  The  stage  of  pohtics  is 
rich  in  contrasts  of  personahty,  but  it  was  a  strange  chance 
that  pitted  against  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  his  first  electoral 
contest  the  late  much  respected  Warden  of  Merton  ! 

In  the  Parhament  of  1874-80  Lord  Randolph  was  for  the  most 
part  a  silent  member.  His  maiden  speech  was  a  vehement 
denunciation  of  the  proposal  to  make  Oxford  a  military  centre 
under  the  Cardwell  scheme  of  territoriahsing  the  army.  He 
emphasised  and  exaggerated,  in  a  manner  that  was  soon  recog¬ 
nised  as  characteristic,  the  fooUsh  fears  of  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University  at  the  introduction  of  a  corrupting  mihtary 
life  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  academic  study  and 
professorial  repose.  He  could  not,  he  said,  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  mingling  of  learned  professors  and  thoughtful 
students  with  ‘  roystering  soldiers  and  licentious  camp  followers.’ 
During  these  years,  however,  his  chief  work  and  interests  were 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  Ireland,  during  his 
father’s  Lord  Lieutenancy  and  the  grievous  distress  that 
followed  a  general  failure  of  crops,  that  his  political  education 
grew ;  and  the  knowledge  he  then  acquired  both  of  the  Irish 
people  and  of  the  working  of  Irish  pohtical  institutions  had 
a  marked  effect  on  his  opinions. 

On  two  great  subjects  that  interested  the  House  of  Commons 
during  those  years — the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  steady 
gain  in  power  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers — 
he  gave  in  Parhament  no  public  indication  of  his  views,  but 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  allows  m  to  see  how  entirely  his  inmost 
opinions  were  out  of  sympathy  with  those  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

Though  he  took  no  pubhc  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
either  of  these  subjects,  it  appears  from  a  speech  he  made  at 
Woodstock  in  1876  that  he  felt  a  decided  inchnation  for  a  policy 
of  far-reaching  conciUation  towards  Nationalist  demands — 
a  speech  that  naturally  got  him  into  trouble  with  orthodox 
Conservatives,  and  drew  from  his  scandalised  father  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  the  stinging  comment  that  ‘  either 
‘  Randolph  must  be  mad  or  have  been  singularly  affected  with 
’  local  champagne.’ 

As  to  the  Eastern  Question,  which  at  that  time  was  creating 
intense  party  j^heat  and  public  excitement,  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Sir^Charles  Dilke  shows  that  his  sympathies  were 
largely  with  the  pohey  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  would  put  a  final 
end,  he  declares,  to  the  rule  of  Turkey  in  Bulgaria,  Bosnia, 
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Hertzegovina,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  He  even  offered  to  move 
a  resolution  from  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  to  that 
effect  if  the  Liberal  party  would  suppc-rt  him  ;  and  he  declared 
he  could  make  sure  of  the  assistance  of  a  strong  Home  Rule  vote. 
If  he  spoke,  ‘  it  would  be  to  make  an  attack  on  Chaplin,  Wolff, 
‘  and  the  rest  of  the  pro-Turkish  party,  confidence  in  the 
‘  Government  and  an  invitation  to  the  Liberal  party  to  act  as 
‘  a  whole.’  A  fresh  attack,  however,  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  was  discouraged  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington,  whose  sense  of  responsibiUty  made  them  unwilling 
at  such  a  critical  time  to  harass  the  Ministry  in  its  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  thus  Lord  Randolph’s  strongly  anti-Turkish 
sentiments  were  not  given  to  the  public.  All  this  serves  to 
cast  light  on  the  real  political  tendencies  of  the  new  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  to  show  that  he  was  made  of  different 
material  from  that  out  of  which  the  ordinary  Tory  member  is 
cut. 

‘  It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  these  great  stirrings  of  the  national  mind,’ 
says  Mr.  Churchill,  ‘that  a  man  may  discover  to  which  of  the 
main  groupings  of  political  opinions  he  naturally  belongs.  In  all 
this  conflict  Lord  Randolph  took  no  public  part.  An  occasional 
sarcasm  used  at  some  small  function,  an  unadvertised  abstention 
from  some  important  division,  might  have  revealed  his  personal 
inclinations.  But  he  did  nothing  to  attract  pubUc  notice,  and  it 
is  only  from  his  private  letters  that  we  may  learn  how  decided 
were  his  sympathies,  and  by  what  circumstances  he  was  prevented 
from  action  which  might  easily  have  altered  his  whole  career.’ 

It  was  not  fated  that  Lord  Randolph  should  join  the  Liberal 
party;  and  when  in  1880,  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  triumph 
at  the  polls,  Lord  Randolph,  once  more  elected  for  Wood- 
stock,  began  his  active  parliamentary  career,  no  one  suspected 
him  of  leanings  towards  Liberalism.  In  the  course  of  that 
Parliament  he  was  sometimes  taunted  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  with  in  fact  playing  the  game  of  his  opponents.  But 
the  charge  was  not  true.  He  was  playing  after  his  own  vigorous 
and  often  reckless  fashion  the  game  of  ‘  the  Tories,’  as  he  always 
called  his  political  friends.  That  they  should  defeat  and  trample 
upon  their  Liberal  opponents  was  the  end  at  which  he  was 
constantly  aiming.  Whether,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  was  not 
quite  ready  himself  to  accept  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  Liberal  principles,  may  be  a  question.  The  path  of  a  vehement 
Tory  Democrat  is  a  difficult  and  narrow  one  to  tread.  In  many 
respects  Lord  Randolph’s  sympathies  or  instincts  seem,  as  his  son 
points  out,  to  have  fitted  him,  had  his  circumstances  been  other 
than  they  were,  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  on  the  Liberal  side. 
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He  is  not  the  only  prominent  statesman  about  whom  it  may 
be  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  inmost  nature  and  political 
convictions  which  made  him  necessarily  a  member  of  that 
political  party  with  which  he  acted.  Of  many  statesmen,  living 
and  dead,  the  same  remark  might  be  made.  Still  those  who 
remember  Lord  Randolph’s  pubhc  career  will  be  surprised  to 
find  from  his  biography  how  frequently,  on  serious  issues,  his 
deepest  sympathies  were  opposed  to  Conservative  instincts. 

When  in  1880  Lord  Randolph  became  a  second  time  member 
for  Woodstock,  he  had  achieved  no  poUtical  position  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  coming  parUamentary  fame.  Outside  the  House  of 
Commons  his  name  was  hardly  known,  and  within  it,  ‘  though 
‘  he  had  made  four  or  five  speeches  in  as  many  years,  he  had 
‘  made  no  particular  impression,  and  the  House  had  scarcely 
‘  formed  an  opinion  about  him.’  *  Mr.  Gladstone’s  triumph 
at  the  polls  in  1880  was  hailed  by  younger  Liberals  as  heralding 
a  new  era  of  prosperity,  of  peace,  and  of  reform  fit  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  halcyon  years  of  1868-1874,  before  a 
corrupting  ‘  jingoism  ’  sedulously  fanned  by  his  great  rival  had 
turned  the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen  from  domestic  progress 
towards  the  more  ambitious  policy  of  playing  a  first  part  in  the 
rivalry  of  nations  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  The  ideals 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  far  as  the  poles  asunder, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  the  national  verdict  in  1880 
in  favour  of  the  former  seemed  to  promise  a  return  to  the 
steady,  progressive,  peaceful,  economical  regime  dear  to  the 
great  orator  and  statesman  who  had  achieved  so  significant 
a  victory. 

The  Parliament  of  1880  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
much ;  though  its  course  and  its  results  were  to  prove  very 
different  from  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine  Liberals  who 
in  that  year  had  rallied  with  enthusiasm  to  the  banner  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  large  Liberal  majority  that  crowded  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  give  to  their  party 
no  new  men  who  would  sway  in  future  years  the  fortunes  of  the 
State,  whilst  in  the  diminished  band  of  their  opponents  were 
two  free  lances.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  whose  careers  were  destined  strongly  to  mark  and  to 
influence  the  course  of  English  history.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
in  April  1880  was  even  less  known  as  a  politician  than  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Lord  Randolph.  Like  the  latter,  he  had  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  six  years  before,  as  the  member  for  a 
pocket-borough,  the  nominee  of  a  near  relation.  But  these 
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half-dozen  years  had  not  served  to  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  members  or  the  public  the  vigorous  personalities  of  the 
two  young  men  whom  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Salisbury  had  made  members  respectively  for  the  little  boroughs 
of  Woodstock  and  Hertford.  Mr.  Winston  Churchiirs  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  future  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  many  a  long  year,  and  the  successor  of 
his  uncle  in  the  Premiership,  strangely  inadequate  as  men’s 
later  knowledge  of  Mr.  Balfour  proves  it  to  be,  gives  his  por¬ 
trait  as  without  doubt  he  appeared  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to 
all  but  his  most  intimate  friends. 

‘  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  1880  was  an  affable  and  rather  idle  young 
gentleman,  who  had  delicately  toyed  with  philosophy  and  diplomacy, 
was  earnest  in  the  cause  of  popular  concerts,  and  brought  to  the 
House  of  Commons  something  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  air  of  languid 
and  well-bred  indifference.  How  he  came  to  be  drawn  at  all  into 
that  circle  of  fierce  energy  which  radiated  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  a  puzzle  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Fourth  Party,  no  one — certainly  not  his  colleagues — 
regarded  him  as  a  serious  politician.  Lord  Randolph,  who  delighted 
in  nicknames,  used  to  call  him  “  Postlethwaite,”  and  made  him 
the  subject  of  much  harmless  and  friendly  chaff.  In  private  life  he 
already  exercised  that  personal  charm  and  fascination  which  in 
later  years  were  curiously  to  deflect  the  course  of  great  events. 
But  he  seemed  so  lacking  in  energy,  so  entirely  devoid  of  anything 
like  ambition,  so  slenderly  and  uncertainly  attached  to  politics 
at  all,  that  his  friends  feared  he  would  withdraw  altogether,  and 
none  recognised  or  imagined  in  this  amiable,  easy-going  member 
for  a  family  borough,  the  calculating,  tenacious,  and  unwearying 
Minister  who  was  destined  through  so  many  years  to  control  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  shape  the  policy  of  the  State.’  ♦ 

It  was  the  violence  of  the  fall  which  Mr.  Gladstone  inflicted  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  which  apparently  first 
aroused  the  spirit  of  political  combativeness,  and  then  of  political 
ambition,  in  Mr.  Balfour.  To  him,  his  uncle  was  patron  and  friend, 
not  less  than  venerated  political  chief.  Every  tie,  political  and 
personal,  bound  him  naturally  to  the  standard  of  the  powerful 
statesman  whom  already  most  men  regarded  as  the  destined 
successor  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  What  was  the  motive,  asks 
Mr.  Churchill,  that  impelled  a  man  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  temperament 
to  take  such  a  vigorous  part  in  the  heated  politics  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1880  ?  A  question  more  pertinent 
to  Mr.  Churchill’s  immediate  purpose  is  the  nature  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  Lord  Randolph  himself  to  exchange  the 
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indifference  which  had  marked  the  first  half-dozen  years  of  his 
parliamentary  life  for  the  complete  absorption  in  active  politics 
which  marked  the  rest  of  his  career.  With  both  of  them  their 
entry  into  public  life,  and  their  first  few  years  in  Parliament,  are 
singularly  irnlike  the  dawning  careers  of  most  English  statesmen. 
With  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Lord  Granville,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  or 
Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Fawcett,  or  Mr.  Forster,  the  innate  character 
of  the  individual,  his  zeal  for  certain  causes  or  the  vehemence  of 
his  views,  his  philanthropy,  his  early  introduction  to  official  duties, 
made  it  natural  and  almost  inevitable  that  his  energies  should 
compel  him  to  the  life  political.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
amateur,  no  indifference,  real  or  affected,  on  the  part  of  these  men 
in  regard  to  the  political  movements  of  their  day.  It  has  on  the 
whole  been  characteristic  of  English  statesmen,  right  or  wrong, 
to  be  very  much  in  earnest.  It  is  a  foolish  c)micism  that  regards 
our  political  differences  as  a  mere  struggle  between  ‘  ins  ’  and  ‘  outs  ’ 
and  sees  in  the  rivalries  of  statesmen  no  more  than  the  playing 
of  ‘  the  game  of  politics.’  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  it  was 
the  attraction  of  ‘  the  game  ’  that  first  stirred  the  political 
activities  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  and  the  prizes  that  his 
brilliant  play  seemed  to  hold  out  to  his  ambition  rapidly  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  pursuing  the  path  that  adventitious  circumstances 
had  led  him  to  choose. 

His  biographer  enables  us  to  form  a  far  better  idea  than 
was  possible  to  Lord  Randolph’s  contemporaries,  of  the  general 
leaning  in  early  days  of  his  political  sympathies.  He  always, 
it  is  true,  gloried  in  the  name  of  Tory ;  he  came  of  a  Tory  family, 
he  delighted  in  making  the  most  ferocious  attacks  on  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  Liberal  leader.  Yet,  for  all  that,  his  son 
appears  to  doubt,  and  not  without  cause,  whether  his  father’s 
natural  political  instincts,  if  they  had  had  free  vent,  would 
not  have  led  him  into  the  Liberal  fold.  Already  in  1877,  as 
we  have  seen.  Lord  Randolph  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  father  and  of  the  Conservative  party  for  his  sympathetic 
references  to  the  obstructive  tactics  by  which  Irish  Nationalists 
were  beginning  to  vindicate  their  detestation  of  the  Act  of 
Union ;  and  in  the  following  years,  when  the  Eastern  Question  had 
become  acute  and  when  orthodox  Toryism  was  condemning 
as  unpatriotic  to  the  last  degree  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Randolph,  as  we  have  seen,  was  declaring  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  his  full  belief  in  the  desirability  of  finally  ending 
Turkish  rule  in  the  Christian  provinces,  and  was  eagerly  offering, 
if  he  could  be  assured  of  Liberal  support,  to  lead  a  charge  against 
the  pro-Turkish  party,  in  which  he  believed  he  would  be  able 
to  induce  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  jmn.  A  Conservative 
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f  member  of  Parliament  who  during  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  last 
Ministry  sympathised  to  some  extent  with  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
was  anxious  with  Liberal  support  to  denounce  ‘  the  pro-Turkish 
‘  party,’  must  have  had  little  'in  common  with  those  amongst 

(whom  he  sat  on  the  Ministerial  benches.  * 

And  as  time  went  on  Lord  Randolph’s  first  instincts  impelled 
him  again  and  again  to  regard  political  questions  from  a  Liberal 
i  standpoint.  In  Egypt  he  saw  in  the  rebellion  headed  by  Arabi 
a  real  national  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom  ;  and  he  deplored  the  action  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  confirming  and  upholding  the  rule  of  Tewfik. 
Our  policy  had  been  deflected  by  the  financial  interests  of  men 
with  claims  against  the  Government  of  Egypt.  In  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  forts  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  victory  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  he  saw  little  national  glory.  In  South  Africa  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  committed  a  great  error,  when 
he  came  into  power,  in  not  at  once  restoring  full  independence 
to  the  lately  annexed  Transvaal,  and  he  pours  into  the  unsym- 
P  pathetic  ears  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff  his  wishes  that  the  Fourth 

^  Party  ‘  should  pronounce  on  the  Address  for  the  independence 

j  ‘  of  the  Boers,  and  protest  against  British  blood  and  treasure 

:•  ‘  being  wasted  in  reducing  a  gallant  nationality  which  is  per- 

‘  fectly  able  to  take  care  of  itself.’  He  always  disliked  from 
3  the  bottom  of  his  heart  those  exceptional  measures  for  the 

J  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland  which  pass  by  the  name  of  coer¬ 

cion.  In  later  days  his  political  instinct  warned  him  that  the 
Unionist  Administration  were  going  woefully  astray  from  sound 
principle  when  they  established  a  special  tribunal  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  charges  and  allegations  made  by  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
newspaper  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues.  Yet  in  party 
warfare  there  was  throughout  the  Parliament  of  1880,  and  always, 
no  opponent  of  the  Liberal  Administration  so  violent  or  so 
formidable  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Whilst  in  opposition 
his  first  object  was  to  turn  out  the  Government ;  what  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  professed  and  what  policy  should  be  maintained 
by  tl  .3  statesmen  who  should  take  its  place  were  matters  to  be 
considered  later.  He  believed  in  the  ‘  Tory  party  ’ ;  but  he 
gave  an  interpretation  of  his  own  to  ‘  Tory  principles  ’  which 
naturally  staggered  that  large  proportion  of  old-fashioned 
Conservatives  which  held  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  party  to 
stem  the  advancing  torrent  of  democracy. 

What  then  were  the  political  principles,  the  ends  and  objects 
of  that  ‘  Tory  Democracy  ’  of  which  Lord  Randolph  constituted 
himself  the  champion  ?  And  what  were  the  means  by  which  he 
hoped  to  achieve  its  predominance  in  the  State  ?  Mr.  Churchill 
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has  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  he  is  naturally  a  little 
inclined  to  overestimate  the  work  done  by  his  father  in  restoring 
in  a  few  years  the  Conservative  party,  after  its  crushing  defeat 
in  1880,  to  a  position  of  prolonged  ascendency  over  its  Liberal 
and  Radical  rivals.  He  has  told  the  story  of  the  ‘  Fourth  Party  ’ 
with  brightness  and  verve.  How  ‘  the  party  ’  grew  out  of  the 
Bradlaugh  incident,  and  throve  upon  the  confusion  which  that 
vexatious  controversy  caused.  How  for  two  or  three  years 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Mr. 
Gorst,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
unwearpng  and  irresponsible  exertions  to  discredit  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  hamper  and  obstruct  all  Government  business. 
Merciless  they  showed  themselves  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
whose  old-fashioned  political  standards  forced  him  to  disapprove 
conduct  which  in  the  bitter  zeal  of  partisanship  disregarded  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Commonr.  The  posthumous  fame  of  the  ‘  Fourth  Party,’ 
the  name  attached  at  the  time  in  ridicule  to  the  little  group,  is 
due  far  less  to  its  achievements  than  to  the  position  to  which 
its  members,  after  they  had  acquired  experience  and  a  sense  of 
responsibihty,  subsequently  rose.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
between  18^  and  1884  these  men  were  sowing  their  wild  oats. 
Lord  Randolph  believed  he  was  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
young  Disraeli,  and  he  chose  for  imitation  the  least  creditable 
parts  of  that  statesman’s  career.  The  mark  of  the  Fourth 
Party  was  the  entire  absence  of  every  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  its  action.  The  sole  duty  of  an  Opposition,  it  held,  was  to 
oppose  and  to  discredit  the  Administration ;  and  by  any  avail¬ 
able  means  to  place  it  in  a  minority.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1883, 
shared  some  of  the  scruples  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  ‘  con- 
‘  demning  the  temptation,  strong  to  many  politicians,  to  attempt 
‘  to  gain  the  victory  by  bringing  into  the  Lobby  men  whose 
‘  principles  were  divergent,  and  whose  combined  forces  there- 
‘  fore  could  not  lead  to  any  wholesome  victory.’  Lord  Randolph 
had  no  patience  with — indeed,  could  hardly  understand — 
leadership  such  as  this. 

‘  Excellent  moralising,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  very  suitable  to  the 
digestions  of  country  delegates,  but  one  of  those  puritanical  theories 
which  party  leaders  are  prone  to  preach  on  a  platform,  which  has 
never  guided  for  any  length  of  time  the  action  of  politicians  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which,  whenever  apparently  put  into 
practice,  invariably  results  in  weak  and  inane  proceedings.  Dis¬ 
criminations  between  wholesome  and  unwholesome  victories  are  idle 
and  impracticable.  Obtain  the  victory,  know  how  to  follow  it  up, 
and  leave  the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  to  critics.’ 
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It  was  after  this  fashion  that  Lord  Randolph  entered  into  the 
game  of  politics.  At  the  time  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  perfectly  understood  ‘  the  game.’  They  admired  the 
cleverness  and  were  amused  at  the  extravagances  of  Lord 
Randolph  and  his  friends ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  they  never  took 
the  politics  of  the  ‘  Fourth  Party  ’  seriously.  If  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  was  again  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
it  would  have  to  enlist  in  its  support  men  who  would  bring 
into  the  service  of  the  country  qualifications  very  different 
from  those  hitherto  displayed  by  the  dashing  free-lances  below 
the  gangway. 

In  a  spirit  of  boyish  mischief  the  game  was  kept  up  by  the 
three  confederates,  with  whom  at  first  Mr.  Balfour,  though  in 
frequent  alliance,  was  not  completely  identified.  The  ‘  honorary 
‘  member  of  the  Fourth  Party,’  as  he  was  then  called,  was 
perhaps  a  shade  less  reckless  than  the  others,  and  the  importance 
which  his  close  connexion  with  Lord  Sahsbury  gave  to  his 
action,  impressed,  it  may  be,  some  slight  sense  of  responsibility 
on  his  proceedings.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  invented  the  Bradlaugh 
incident ;  and  the  Fourth  Party  made  that  controversy  its 
own.  For  years  the  C3mical  observer  of  the  political  game  was 
not  a  little  amused  at  the  success  with  which  the  four  free  lances 
posed  as  the  champions  of  Christianity  and  religion  in  the  State 
against  the  impious  assaults  on  everything  sacred  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  in  defence  of  their  friend  and  foUower 
— the  atheist  Mr.  Bradlaugh  !  Mr.  Gladstone’s  large  majority 
invariably  disappeared  whenever  the  right  of  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Northampton  to  sit  in  Parliament  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Probably  most  men  now  recognise  the 
narrowness  and  unwisdom  which  endeavoured  to  exclude  from  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  of  his  opinions  and  beliefs  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people.  But  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  entirely  in  the  right,  his  Administration  and  party  suffered 
greatly  from  the  effects  of  a  controversy  in  which  they  were 
constantly  beaten ;  and  on  the  principles  which  the  leader  of 
the  Fourth  Party  frankly  avowed,  the  little  group  had  every 
right  to  boast  of  the  success  of  its  tactics. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Randolph  and  his  friends  dealt 
with  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  is  fully  told  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  their  method.  It  was  their 
cue  to  attack  the  measure  for  not  being  sufl&ciently  thorough, 
and  to  ally  themselves  in  criticism  with  the  more  r^ical  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  followers  in  demanding  extensions  in  a  popular 
direction.  It  was  the  object  of  ‘  democratic  Toryism  ’  to  prove 
that  its  sympathies  with  the  masses  were  fuller  and  more 
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genuine  than  those  of  the  Liberal  party  itself,  which  would  fain 
have  monopolised  the  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  working 
man.  The  policy  of  thus  ‘  driving  a  wedge  into  the  Liberal 
‘  party,’  and  forcing  its  leaders  to  justify  their  position  by 
arguments  aimed  against  the  more  advanced  section  of  its  own 
members,  was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  Lord  Randolph.  Whilst 
undoubtedly  such  tactics  distressed  and  injured  the  Government, 
they  could  not  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  more  conservative 
sections  of  the  Opposition,  who  heard  with  no  httle  suspicion 
the  constant  urging  of  democratic  and  radical  doctrines  by  those 
who  asserted  themselves  to  be  Tory  of  the  Tories.  But  it  was 
not  only  or  chiefly  on  their  criticism  of  the  principal  measures 
of  the  Government  that  Lord  Randolph  and  his  friends  relied. 
They  brought  to  high  perfection  the  business  of  delaying  and 
hampering  the  necessary  business  of  the  Administration.  It  was 
a  triumph  in  their  eyes  to  have  kept,  quite  unnecessarily,  the 
House  of  Commons  in  session  well  into  the  month  of  September. 
To  prevent  business  being  done,  and  then  to  blame  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  small  amount  of  work  it  has  accomplished,  has 
been  the  habit  at  all  times  of  all  obstructionists ;  and  the  arts 
of  obstruction  were  never  more  freely  employed,  or  with  less 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
than  by  the  little  band  of  members  who  acknowledged  the  lead 
of  Lord  Randolph.  If  three  or  four  men  could  thus  success¬ 
fully  abuse  the  forms  of  the  House  it  became  clear  that,  if  the 
working  of  Parliamentary  institutions  was  not  to  break  down, 
great  restrictions  of  the  privileges  of  private  members  would 
become  necessary.  The  action  of  the  Fourth  Party,  combined 
with  the  obstruction  of  Irish  Nationalists,  paved  the  way  to  the 
closure  and  to  the  many  arbitrary  limitations  of  the  liberty  of 
private  members,  the  necessity  for  which  all  lovers  of  free 
Parliamentary  institutions  must  deplore. 

Lord  Randolph’s  relations  with  the  recognised  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  are  interesting.  Little  pains  were  taken  by 
him  and  his  three  friends  to  conceal  their  opinion  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
It  may  be  true  that  neither  ‘  The  Goat  ’  *  nor  ‘  Marshall  & 

‘  Snelgrove  ’  f  were  capable  of  waging  equal  war  against  Mr. 
Gladstone — the  greatest  ParUamentary  leader  of  the  Victorian 
era ;  but  loyal  Conservatives  might  well  doubt  whether  the 
continual  outpouring  of  contempt  from  the  first  bench  below 
the  gangway  on  able,  patriotic,  and  respected  men  on  the  first 


*  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
t  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sir  Richard  Cross. 
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bench  above  it,  who  had  rendered  much  service  to  the  State, 
brought  either  credit  or  real  advantage  to  the  Opposition. 
Whilst  Lord  Beaconsfield  hved  the  Fourth  Party  indulged  the 
hope  that  its  efforts  might  obtain  some  recognition  from  the 
great  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  He  assured  Sir  Henry  W'olff 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  four  friends 
with  the  mild  and  gentle  leadership  of  Sir  Stafford.  ‘  But,’  he 
added,  ‘  you  must  stick  to  Northcote.  He  represents  the 
‘  respectability  of  the  party.  I  wholly  sympathise  with  you 
‘  all  because  I  was  never  respectable  myself.  .  .  but  don’t  on 
‘  any  account  break  with  Northcote ;  ’  and  he  himself  would 
speak  to  him.  Yet  afterwards,  when  Lord  Randolph,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  constant  plan  of  allying  himself  with  Radicals  and 
Irish  Nationalists  against  the  Government,  was  anxious  to  oppose 
Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Bill  of  1881,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whilst 
appreciating  the  proposal  as  a  clever  Parliamentary  manoeuvre, 
pronounced  that  such  a  policy  was  not  practical  for  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Opposition  which  prided  itself  on  being  pre-eminently  the 
party  of  law  and  order. 

Thus  whilst  in  the  coimtry  Lord  Randolph  drew  ever  greater 
and  greater  crowds  to  hear  and  applaud  him ;  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  amongst  statesmen,  and  amongst  many  quiet 
people  who  attend  but  rarely  at  public  meetings,  the  proceedings 
of  the  four  friends  were  regarded  with  considerable  distrust. 
We  are  told  a  delicious  and  highly  characteristic  story  of 
how  Lord  Salisbury  on  one  occasion  asked  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
what  was  their  real  position ;  ‘  Oh,  I  am  a  “  Smithite,” 

‘  Lord  Salisbury,’  was  the  reply,  *  a  convinced  “  Smithite  ”  in 
‘  politics.’  ‘  But  what  is  your  object  ?  ’  inquired  the  Tory 
leader.  ‘  To  do  good,’  was  the  bland  response,  ‘  simply  to  do 
‘  good,’  and  the  conversation  passed  to  other  topics  ! 

Lord  Randolph’s  primary  object  in  these  years  was  to  esta¬ 
blish  and  make  men  feel  his  power.  Of  this  there  could  be  no 
question  after  the  memorable  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry 
on  Mr.  Childers’s  Budget  early  in  a  June  morning  of  1885.  The 
victory  was  engineered  by  Lord  Randolph,  who  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  the  Lobby  the  whole  Conservative  party  and 
the  whole  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  He  had  followed 
with  conspicuous  success  his  policy  of  co-operation  with 
discontented  Radicalism  against  official  Liberalism ;  and  he 
had  made  it  abimdantly  clear  to  the  Nationalist  leader  that,  so 
far  as  his  influence  would  extend,  it  would  be  used  to  prevent 
any  incoming  Tory  Ministry  renewing  the  Coercion  Act.  The 
fall  of  Khartoum  in  the  spring,  and  the  general  want  of  success 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  had  gone  far  to  destroy  its  popu- 
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larity ;  and  in  Lord  Randolph’s  opinion  the  time  had  come  to 
strike.  It  was  with  immense  disgust  that  he  saw  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  allow  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons  unchallenged  the 
vote  of  credit  for  eleven  milUons,  asked  for  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
strengthen  his  hands  in  the  very  strained  relations  then  existing 
with  Russia ;  and  he  seemed  unable  to  grasp  that  the  not  too 
frequent  spectacle  of  Parliament  setting  aside  party  con¬ 
siderations  in  times  of  national  emergency  is  in  itself  often 
productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  State.  Bitterly  he  com¬ 
plained  at  the  end  of  April  to  Lord  Sahsbury  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  losing  all  his  opportimities.  ‘  Don’t  suppose,’ 
he  writes,  and  he  wrote  no  doubt  as  he  felt  at  the  moment, 
‘  that  I  am  actuated  by  much  or  any  personal  ambition.  My 
‘  only  desire  is  to  see  the  game  properly  and  scientifically  played, 
‘and  the  Conservative  party  fairly  strong  in  the  next  Parlia- 
‘  ment ;  and  I  do  not  care  a  rap  who  carries  off  the  laurels  or 
‘  the  credit.’  But  the  game,  he  insists,  must  be  played  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  which  commended  itself  to  Sir  Stafford. 

No  doubt  was  felt  at  the  time  in  any  quarter  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  due  in  the  main 
to  the  amicable  relations  that  Lord  Randolph  had  been  able  to 
establish  with  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  to  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  internal  differences  among  Liberals  in 
and  out  of  the  Ministry  as  to  the  pohey  of  renewing  ‘  coercion  ’ 
in  Ireland.  What  the  Nationalist  party  meant  by  their  votes, 
and  to  whom  they  attributed  their  triumph,  the  demonstration 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  division  showed  plainly 
enough.  It  was  no  less  true,  though  it  was  less  conspicuously 
apparent,  that  not  a  few  prominent  Liberals,  beheving  that  com¬ 
plete  rupture  on  the  coercion  pohey  threatened  their  party,  held 
that  a  defeat  on  Mr.  Childeps’s  Budget  would  be  the  least  dis¬ 
astrous  means  by  which  they  could  escape  from  a  position  that 
had  become  untenable.  Abstention  from  a  great  party  division 
might  thus  render  a  real  service  to  the  party ;  and  when  it 
appeared  that  far  less  than  the  ordinary  precautions  were  taken 
to  secure  the  presence  of  all  Liberals  in  the  Lobby,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  an  impression  grew  up  that  the  Ministry  ‘  had 
‘  ridden  for  a  fall,’  though  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
neither  expected  nor  desired  defeat. 

Lord  Randolph  had  very  early  recognised  that  in  these 
democratic  times  power  within  a  party  is  not  to  be  won  solely 
by  personal  activities  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form  ;  and  the  forceful  character  of  the  man  is  well  seen  in  the 
successful  measures  he  had  taken,  long  before  his  great  triumph 
in  the  Lobby,  to  get  his  hand  on  the  spring  of  the  party  machine. 
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In  those  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  great  upholder  and  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  caucus  system ;  but  in  truth  Ijord  Randolph  did  not  lag 
far  behind  liim  in  Ins  recognition  of  the  use  to  which  party  machi¬ 
nery  may  be  put  in  establishing  personal  ascendency.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  himself  could  not  have  surpassed  Lord  Randolph  in  the 
skill  with  which  by  a  specious  ‘  democratising  ’  of  a  political 
organisation  he  got  supreme  authority  into  his  own  hands. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Salisbury  himself  with  whom  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  contended.  The  contest  was  a  keen  and 
indeed  a  bitter  one.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
now  stood  together,  and  did  their  best  to  rally  ‘  the  Goats  ’  in 
defence  of  orthodox  Conservatism  and  of  the  rule  of  the  party 
by  its  recognised  Parliamentary  leaders  and  party  whips.  Lord 
Randolph,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gorst,  showed  much  tactical  skill. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  letter,  intended  as  a  protest  against  ousting  the 
authority  of  the  orthodox  ‘  Central  Committee,’  was  very  cleverly 
accepted  as  the  ‘  charter  ’  escablishing  the  rights  and  position 
of  the  democratically  organised  ‘  National  Union  ’  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  associations ;  and  after  very  sharp  dissension,  in  which  the 
Conservative  party  narrowly  escaped  complete  rupture,  the 
‘new  men’  gained  a  decisive  victory.  In  May  1884  Lord 
Randolph,  who  had  been  ejected,  was  once  more  elected  chairman 
of  the  council  of  the  National  Union.  Democratic  Toryism  under 
his  leadership  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  biographer  rightly 
claims  that  ‘  he  had  returned  stronger  than  ever,  neither  dis- 
‘  armed  nor  placated,  and  the  movement  which  he  had  launched 
‘  was  driven  steadily  and  relentlessly  forward.’  * 

In  this  ‘  fight  for  the  party  machine  ’  Lord  Randolph’s  part 
in  the  game  of  politics  had  become  enlarged, 

‘  and  the  Fourth  Party  entered  upon  its  final  phase.  It  had  grown 
out  of  a  House  of  Commons  comradeship  amid  the  Bradlaugh 
debates.  It  had  soon  become  the  centre  and  soul  of  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  It  had  next  been  drawn  into 
a  vehement  effort  to  displace  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  from  his  primacy 
in  Conservative  councils  and  instal  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  stead. 
In  all  this  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  said  to  have  worked  with  the  Fourth 
party  more  or  less  formally,  and  to  have  sympathised  generally 
and  even  cordially  with  their  aims.  But  in  the  process  of  fighting 
several  unexpected  things  had  happened.  A  new  political  situation 
was  created ;  new  forces  had  been  awakened ;  a  new  leader  was  at 
hand.’ 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  and  Mr.  Gorst  were  everywhere 
recognised  as  Lord  Randolph’s  lieutenants.  Not  so  Mr.  Balfour, 
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who,  as  the  conflict  came  to  be  one  between  Lord  Randolph  and 
Lord  Sahsbury,  naturally  sided  with  the  latter. 

It  was  due  to  Ijord  Randolph’s  triumph  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  8,  1885,  that  Lord  Sahsbury’s  first  Ministry 
came  into  existence.  At  no  period  of  his  career  was  Lord 
Randolph  disposed  to  underestimate  his  own  power.  The  Prime 
Minister  might  offer  a  Secretaryship  of  State  to  one  whom  as  yet 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pubUc  regarded  only  as  a  brilhant  free¬ 
lance  ;  but  Lord  Randolph  had  no  intention  whatever  of  joining 
the  Ministry  except  on  terms  of  his  own  making.  Sir  Stafford,  he 
insisted,  must  leave  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  accord¬ 
ingly  some  hitch,  and  a  good  deal  of  delay,  which  ended  at  last, 
as  the  contest  about  the  National  Union  had  ended,  in  the 
yielding  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Randolph  was  determined 
to  get  his  way.  He  was  too  powerful,  he  rightly  considered,  for 
his  assistance  in  the  Ministry  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the 
result  was  that  both  in  fact  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  when  he 
entered  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  he  did  so  less  as  a  nominee 
than  as  an  independent  ally  of  Lord  Sahsbury.  Yet  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  triumph  Lord  Randolph  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  Lord  Sahsbury’s  warning,  despised  at  the  time,  that 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  for  a  party  to  win  place  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  such  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  governing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  principles.  The  combination  of  divergent 
elements  in  the  Lobby  had  achieved  the  victory  of  June  8.  It 
was  not  a  ‘  wholesome  ’  one.  And  the  deep  discredit  into  which 
the  ‘  Ministry  of  Caretakers  ’  at  once  fell  justified  the  prophetic 
words  of  Lord  Sahsbury,  and  lessened  the  prospect  that  the 
nation  at  the  approaching  General  Election,  however  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  many  failures  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  would 
give  its  confidence  to  the  Conservative  party.  If  the  battle  in 
the  Lobby  was  won  for  the  Conservatives  by  Lord  Randolph 
Chmchill’s  tactics,  it  is  right  to  remember  that  he  and  his 
associates  were  in  no  shght  degree  responsible  for  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Conservative  party  to  enhst  the  confidence  of  the 
British  electorate  and  pubhc. 

If  there  was  one  subject  upon  which,  above  all  others,  the  Con¬ 
servative  Opposition  had  been  vehement  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Ministry,  it  was  its  conspicuous  want  of  success  in  supporting  the 
law  in  Ireland,  and  its  compromising  relations  with  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  Men  who  had  denounced  the  ‘  Kilmainham 
‘  Treaty  ’  had  now  themselves  come  to  an  imderstanding  with 
Irish  Nationahsts.  ‘Coercion’  was  to  be  abandoned.  Lord 
Spencer’s  firm  rule  was  discredited.  The  ‘  Maamtrasma  Alli¬ 
ance  ’  was  in  all  men’s  mouths.  Farther  than  this,  though  the 
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matter  was  not  fully  known  till  afterwards,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  Ijord  Lieutenant,  had,  with  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  subject  of  local 
government  in  Ireland.  His  first  speech  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
the  House  of  Lords  expressed  his  readiness  to  give  up  ‘  coercion  ’ 
in  reliance  on  the  good  will  and  love  of  order  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  British  people,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  suspect  that 
the  Conservative  liord  Lieutenant  was  a  Home  Ruler,  It  was 
at  least  evident  that,  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  pregnant  words,  ‘  Lord 
‘  Carnarvon  was  treading  that  path  of  hope  and  peril  which 
‘seems  to  possess  an  almost  irresistible  fascination  for  Enghsh 
‘  statesmen  who  are  invited  to  watch  at  close  quarters  the 
‘  detailed  working  of  Irish  administration.’  It  is  not  altogether 
strange  that  whilst  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  General  Election  was,  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  orders,  thrown  on 
the  Conservative  side,  in  England  and  in  Ulster  a  by  no  means 
inappreciable  amount  of  public  distrust  was  engendered,  which 
became  a  contributing  cause  of  the  Unionist  alliance  of  a  later 
day. 

Lord  Randolph’s  rise  to  a  position  of  such  great  power  was 
almost  without  precedent  in  its  rapidity.  The  influence  which 
he  brought  to  bear  was  at  once  felt  and  was  duly  recognised 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  Now,  however,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  show  for  the  first  time  whether  he  possessed  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  very  different  order  from  those  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished.  As  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
he  had  become  the  head  of  a  great  department.  Had 
he  the  gifts  of  an  administrator  ?  His  ofi&cial  career  was  to 
prove  a  very  short  one,  for  his  rule  at  the  India  Office  lasted 
only  from  July  to  January,  and  his  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  only  from  the  following  July  to  December.  No 
one  who  has  led  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  had  so  short 
an  experience  of  office.  Yet  he  was  long  enough  at  the  India 
Office  and  at  the  Treasury  to  earn  the  highest  character  amongst 
the  permanent  officials  of  these  great  departments,  men  who 
know  what  good  administration  means.  He  showed  tact  and 
consideration  in  the  management  of  men.  He  knew  how  to 
select  the  business  to  which  his  personal  attention  should  be 
given,  and  this  he  mastered  ;  whilst  for  the  rest  he  placed  entire 
confidence  in  his  subordinates.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  matters  to  which  he  gave  his  attention  ho 
was  firm  and  decided ;  and  he  was  singularly  quick  in  getting 
at  the  root  of  a  complicated  question.  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  says  that  in  presiding  over  the  Council 
of  India  no  Swretary  of  State  ever  showed  greater  skill  and 
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address.  The  absence  of  all  pretension  to  greater  knowledge 
than  he  possessed  delighted  the  permanent  officials  ;  whilst  the 
keenness  and  rapid  working  of  his  mind  on  the  novel  topics 
presented  to  him  earned  their  admiration. 

‘  He  was  in  fact,’  says  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  ‘  an  excellent  head  of 
a  great  department.  He  occupied  himself  instinctively  and  naturally 
with  the  great  questions,  and  kept  his  work  upon  a  high  plane, 
leaving  petty  matters  to  his  subordinates,  but  always  maintaining 
his  own  ultimate  control.  He  was,  as  everyone  knows,  exceedingly 
able,  quick,  and  clear  sighted.  Besides  this,  he  was  very  industrious, 
very  energetic  and  decided  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
remarkably  skilful  in  the  art  of  devolution — that  is  to  say,  in  the  I 

art  of  getting  the  full  amount  of  help  out  of  his  subordinates.  Ho 
had  the  gift  of  knowing  at  once  whether  a  given  question  was  worth 
his  attention  or  should  be  left  to  others.  .  .  .  His  perfect  candour 
and  straightforwardness  were  not  only  admirable  in  themselves 
but  were  a  great  assistance  to  business.  .  .  .  Few  high  officials 
can  ever  have  been  his  superior,  or,  indeed,  his  equal,  in  the  magical 
art  of  getting  things  done.  Those  who  worked  under  him  were 
sure  of  a  friendly  and  favourable  hearing,  and  they  felt  that,  if 
they  had  once  convinced  him  that  a  certain  step  ought  to  be  taken, 
it  infallibly  would  be  taken,  and  “  put  through.*’  ’ 

In  the  Treasury  the  estimate  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
after  he  had  been  a  short  time  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  not  less  favourable.  Sir  Algernon  West,  whose  party  bias 
would  naturally  have  been  against  him,  and  who  had  lumself 
been  the  subject  of  a  personal  attack  by  Lord  Randolph,  as 
violent  and  bitter  as  it  was  absurd,  appreciated  his  merits  as  | 
an  administrator  almost  as  highly  as  did  Sir  Arthur  Godley. 

Here,  then,  in  the  month  of  July  1886,  was  a  young  statesman 
(he  was  only  thirty-six)  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recognised  by  all  the  world  as  the 
possessor  of  parliamentary  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  and  regarded 
by  those  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging  as  the 
possessor  of  powers  of  administration  in  no  degree  less  remark¬ 
able  ;  the  favourite  of  the  platform,  the  real  chief  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Caucus,  the  founder  and  hero  of  that  strange  product 
of  Democratic  Toryism — the  Primrose  League.  What  more 
for  the  moment  could  any  English  statesman  desire  ?  Surely 
now  Lord  Randolph  had  the  ball  at  his  feet !  He  had  had  « 
no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  the  great  position  he  had 
won.  It  had  been  achieved  by  his  own  energies  and  talent.  * 
Pohtical  power,  hardly  second  to  Lord  Salisbury’s,  was  now  | 
in  his  hand  :  what  would  he  do  with  it  ?  | 
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whose  cliief  is  a  Peer,  if  he  is  earnest  and  firm  in  his  convictions, 
and  treats  his  colleagues  with  tact,  can  make  himself  virtually 
Prime  Minister — the  man  by  whose  will  the  country  is  really 
governed.  How  happened  it,  then,  that  this  surprising  career 
came  abruptly  and  finally  to  a  close  just  at  the  very  time  when 
all  outward  signs  seemed  to  promise  a  long  future  of  power  and 
fame  ? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  in  certain  peculiarities  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  character.  The  year  1886  was  no  ordinary  year 
in  English  history.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sudden  acceptance  of 
a  policy  which  he  had  determinedly  opposed  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  his  hearty  alliance  with  men  whom  he  had  with 
l^rsistence  and  fervour  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  the  State — 
with  a  party  which  he  had  declared  was  actuated  by  the  love 
of  anarchy  and  rapine — had  more  than  startled  Englishmen. 
It  was  an  additional  cause  of  pubhc  anxiety  that  other  states¬ 
men  of  experience  and  character  appeared  completely  to  have 
forgotten  their  individual  responsibilities,  and  to  have  formed 
no  higher  conception  of  their  duty  to  their  country  than  that 
of  merging  themselves  as  ‘  items  ’  (in  the  language  of  the  day) 
in  the  following  of  the  ‘  great  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.’ 
What  Englishmen  were  in  want  of  at  this  supreme  juncture  was 
a  Government  they  could  trmt.  Statesmen  might  be  brilliant 
debaters,  distinguished  administrators,  and  possess  eloquence 
wliich  would  bring  together  and  kindle  into  enthusiasm  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  their  countrymen.  In  these  great  powers  no 
one  could  rival  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Was  the  leader  of 
Tory  democracy,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  a  Ministry,  the  man  to  whom  in  such  a  crisis  the 
country  would  wish  to  turn  ?  He  had  played  the  game  according 
to  his  own  notion  of  how  it  should  be  played.  No  one  could 
have  played  that  game  better  or  with  more  success.  But  he 
had  got  out  of  it  all  it  had  to  give.  Now  something  more  was 
needed.  And  that  which  the  country  desired  with  almost 
painful  anxiety — to  feel  confidence  in  the  character  and  reliance 
on  the  common-sense  and  steadfastness  of  the  men  who  governed 
it — it  was  unfortunately  not  possible  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
to  supply. 

Mr.  Churclull,  we  think,  estimates  too  highly  his  father’s 
services  in  popularizing  or  democratizing  the  Conservative 
party,  and  he  greatly  exaggerates  his  influence  in  bringing  about 
that  alliance  between  Conservatives  and  Liberal-Unioniste  which 
was  for  many  a  year  to  provide  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  therefore  to  exercise  predominant  authority  in 
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the  State.  It  is  quite  true  that  Lord  Randolph  perceived  that 
extensions  of  the  suffrage  had  made  it  impossible  for  any  party 
to  be,  as  were  the  Tories  of  a  bygone  age,  the  mere  defenders  of 
privilege  against  popular  claims.  Their  only  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  power  in  democratic  j^timos  was  by  getting  the  support  of 
the  democracy  itself.  The  change  that  had  been  brought  about 
in  the  relation  of  political  parties  towards  each  other  and 
towards  the  public  was  a  fundamental  one  ;  but  it  was  so  trans¬ 
parently  evident  to  all  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
Lord  Randolph  as  its  sole  or  principal  discoverer.  It  is  quite  true, 
again,  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sudden  acceptance  of  Home  Rule, 
there  was  no  more  energetic  fighter  for  the  cause  of  the  Union 
than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  To  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  was  his  object. 
He  had  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  in  1885  by  the 
aid  of  the  Nationalist  vote.  And  at  the  General  Election 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Nationalists  were  on  his  side.  It  was  the 
game  !  After  January  1886  the  only  way  to  defeat  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  party  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  was  by 
the  aid  of  the  Liberal- Unionists.  It  was  the  game  ! 

He  never  quite  understood  the  Liberal-Unionists ;  and  they 
for  the  most  part  had  a  suspicion  that  he  valued  them  chiefly  as 
a  convenient  stick  with  which  to  beat  his  foes.  It  was  a  time 
of  general  unsettlement  and  the  breaking  up  of  parties.  There 
might  bo  more  complications  and  fresh  alliances.  Would  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  in  all  the  possibihties  of  such  a  period,  be 
firm  in  resisting  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  important  following  ?  Of 
this,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Liberal- Unionists  did  not  feel  sure. 

Before,  however,  we  come  to  the  crash  produced  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  avowal  of  a  Home  Rule  policy,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  action  within  the  first  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Whilst  in  his  department  he  was 
winning  golden  opinions  for  his  tact,  for  his  readiness  to  receive 
advice,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  management  of  men,  his  behaviour 
to  his  chief — Lord  Salisbury — seems  to  show  quite  immistakably 
that  in  the  Cabinet  from  the  first  he  intended  to  dominate,  and 
that  he  believed  he  had  power  to  dominate.  Lord  Sahsbury’s 
previous  experience  had  made  him  fully  aware  that  his  new 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  man  determined  to  get  his  own  way,  and 
generally  very  successful  in  getting  it.  Whether  from  the  sense 
of  the  danger  of  rupture  with  so  powerful  a  colleague,  or  out 
of  the  personal  hking  which  at  this  time  Lord  Salisbury  evidently 
felt  for  his  wilful  subordinate,  the  Prime  Minister  treated  him 
for  long  with  much  kindness  and  patience. 

.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  perfectly  right  in  insisting  that 
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the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Bombay,  however  much  it  might  be  desired  by  the 
Sovereign,  was  one  for  which  Jte  would  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
held  responsible.  On  grounds  of  high  policy  he  disapproved 
the  appointment,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  at  first  decidedly 
inclined ;  and,  this  being  so,  he  had  every  reason  to  comment 
strongly  upon  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place,  as 
he  alleged,  behind  his  back,  between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  through  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  whole 
transaction,  the  importance  of  which  he  had  greatly  magnified, 
was  explained.  It  was  clear  that  neither  the  Sovereign,  nor  the 
Prime  Minister,  nor  the  Viceroy,  intended  to  be  guilty  of  any 
disrespect  to  the  majesty  of  the  offended  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  that  no  similar  offence  by  them  would  be  repeated.  Lord 
Randolph’s  letters  of  resignation  of  August  14  and  15  show  such 
a  lamentable  lack  of  the  sense  of  all  proportion  as  only  loss 
of  temper  can  account  for.  After  all,  it  was  clear  from  the  first 
that  Lord  Randolph  was,  in  this  particular  difficulty,  as  tisual 
about  to  get  his  own  way.  To  break  up  the  Government  at 
such  a  time  out  of  mere  personal  annoyance  and  irritation  would 
on  all  public  grounds  have  been  quite  unreasonable.  Yet  Lord 
Randolph  was  obdurate  even  against  the  Prime  Minister’s  most 
conciliatory  letter,  and  persisted  in  his  determination  to  resign. 

‘  From  the  first  I  always  had  great  doubts  whether  my  being  in 
the  Government  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Government  or 
the  party.  All  doubts  on  the  point  are  now  removed  from  my 
mind.  A  first-class  question  of  Indian  administration  has  been 
taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  at  any  moment  this  action  may  recur, 
and  it  is  clear  to  the  Viceroy  that  I  do  not  occupy  towards  himself 
the  position  which  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to,  and  is  supposed 
to,  occupy.’ 

The  resignation  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  but,  as  Mr.  Churchill 
says,  though  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled,  more  lasting 
consequences  remained. 

‘  Although  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Randolph  and  the 
Prime  Minister  ripples  on  as  pleasantly  as  ever,  although  in  the 
next  few  months  their  comradeship  became  increasingly  cordial,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  conflict  could  pass  away  without 
leaving  scars.  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  forget.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  could  not  but  remember,  what  the  result  of  a  resignation 
had  been.* 

The  Home  Rule  controversy  was  to  change  the  character  of 
English  parties ;  but,  as  Mr.  Churchill  rightly  points  out,  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
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shell  was  already  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Within  that 
party  Mr.  Chamberlain  represented  the  advanced  Radical  wing. 
And  if,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  that  statesman’s  speeches  in  the 
autumn  of  1885  suggested  a  nineteenth  century  ‘  Jack  Cade,’ 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen,  in  speech  after  speech, 
showed  equal  determination  to  sever  themselves  completely 
from  the  pohcy  the  Radical  leader  was  laying  before  the  country. 
The  extremer  Radicals,  such  as  Mr.  Labouchere,  with  a  large 
section  of  the  party  pre&s,  were  clamorous  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
support,  declaring  repeatedly  that  the  Whigs  were  a  millstone 
roimd  the  neck  of  the  party.  Let  them  be  cast  off,  and  at  once 
the  true  Radical  party  would  rise  in  its  might  with  a  People  at 
its  back,  and  would  sweep  away  all  the  opposition  that  Tories, 
Old  MTiigs,  and  moderate  men  generally  would  be  able  to  offer 
it.  Whig  presence  in  Liberal  Councils  hampered  and  weakened 
Liberal  action.  Let  the  Whigs  then  join  the  Conservatives, 
where  they  would  have  less  power  for  evil.  Language  such 
as  this  has  been  often  held,  and  may  be  held  again.  It  is  the 
sort  of  shallow  stuff  that  finds  favour  with  caucuses.  Yet  it  has 
again  and  again  been  proved  that  neither  great  party  can 
afford  for  its  own  sake  to  drive  moderate  men  from  its  ranks. 
Such  a  proceeding  inevitably  insures  the  success  of  its  opponents, 
sometimes  for  a  long  period  of  years.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  with  their  Radical  following, 
almost  rent  the  party  in  twain  in  1885  in  their  determination 
to  resist  ‘  Coercion.’  The  great  banquet  given  to  Lord  Spencei, 
and  presided  over  by  Lord  Hartington,  was  in  truth  a  Whig 
rally  in  defence  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Bright,  indeed, 
attended  the  banquet,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers 
were  conspicuously  absent.  The  extremer  Radicals  were  on 
that  subject  in  agreement  with  the  Nationalists,  whom  Lord 
Randolph  and  his  friends  had  also  begun  to  encourage.  Even 
before  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  had  flown  the  Home  Rule  ‘  kite,’ 
all  the  omens  indicated  rupture  in  the  Liberal  party. 

Of  the  process  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion  we  are  all  aware. 
Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  few  admirable  sentences,  puts  the  case 
before  us. 

‘  His  internal  loathing  of  the  coercive  measures  he  had  been 
forced  to  impose  during  the  past  five  years  ;  his  suspicion  and  entire 
misconception  of  the  cold-blooded  manoeuvres  by  which  his  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  overturned ;  his  hope  of  remoulding,  repairing, 
and  consolidating  the  great  party  instrument  which  he  had  directed 
so  long;  the  desire  of  an  ‘‘old  Parliamentary  hand”  to  win  the 
game  ;  the  dream  of  a  sunlit  Ireland,  loyal  because  it  was  free, 
prosperous  and  privilegeol  l)ecause  it  was  loyal — the  crowning  glory 
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of  an  old  man’s  life — all  find  their  place  in  that  immense  decision. 
And  then  the  whole  mass  of  resolve,  ponderously  advancing,  drawing 
into  its  movement  all  that  learning  and  fancy  could  supply,  gather¬ 
ing  in  its  progress  the  growing  momentum  of  enthusiasm,  wrench¬ 
ing  and  razing  all  barriers  from  its  path,  was  finally  precipitated 
like  an  avalanche  upon  a  startled  world  !  ’ 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  communications  with  his  principal  colleagues 
have  been  published,  and  we  have  been  invited  to  follow  the 
very  workings  of  his  mind. 

‘  But,’  continues  Mr.  Churchill,  ‘  a  veil  of  mystery  and  even 
suspicion  still  hangs  over  the  inner  Councils  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Government.  What  were  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party 
thinking  about  during  those  anxious  weeks  ?  What  plans  did  they 
revolve  ?  What  difficulties  did  they  face  within  the  secrecy  of  the 
Cabinet  ?  Their  final  decision  was  declared  on  January  26.  But 
what  alternatives  were  they  weighing  meanwhile  in  conclave  or 
consultation  ?  How  far  w  ere  they  prepared  to  go  in  satisfaction 
of  Irish  demands  ?  What  purpose  lay  behind  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  silence  at  Sheffield,  or  lurked  in  Lord  Carnarvon’s  empty 
house  ?  ’ 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  on  these  disputed  matters 
Mr.  Churchill  is  justified  in  claiming  that  he  throws  new  light. 
No  human  being  in  his  senses  ever  thought  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  propose  any  system  deserving  the  name  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  being  in  a  minority, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  the  Conservative  leaders, 
or  some  of  them,  coquetted  with  the  Nationalists  in  order  to  get 
the  Irish  vote.  Necessarily,  when  the  elections  were  over,  a  very 
awkward  question  for  the  Ministry  arose.  Should  the  very  first 
act  of  a  Government  put  into  office  by  the  Nationalist  vote  be 
the  introduction  of  a  fresh  measure  of  coercion  ?  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  opposed  to  it.  His  policy  would  have  been  to 
conciliate  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  so  weaken  the 
Nationalists. 

‘  My  own  opinion,’  he  wrote  in  October  1885,  ‘  is,  that  if  you 
approach  the  Archbishop  through  proper  channels,  if  you  deal  in 
friendly  remonstrances  and  in  attractive  assurances,  .  .  .  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  gradually  and  insen¬ 
sibly  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tory  party.’ 

On  January  26  Lord  Salisbury’s  sense  of  duty  to  his  country 
compelled  him,  against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Randolph,  to  announce 
his  intention  to  have  recourse  to  fresh  so-called  ‘coercion’ — 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  National  League,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  intimidation,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Ireland.  The  alliance  with  the  Nationalists  was  at  once  at  an 
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end  ;  and  the  same  evening  the  amendment  to  the  Address  moved 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings — ‘  three  acres  and  a  cow  ’ — was  carried 
against  the  Government,  though  supported  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  fifteen  other  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  face  set 
towards  Home  Rule,  was  once  more  Prime  Minister. 

In  these  very  critical  times  Lord  Randolph  behaved  with 
thorough  loyalty  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  with  a  desire  to  sink 
personal  predilections  and  private  interests  for  the  pubhc  good. 
He  gave  way,  against  his  own  opimon,  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
view  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  coercion.  Already  as 
early  as  the  end  of  November  he  had  foreseen,  and,  indeed, 
had  advised  coahtion  with  Whig  statesmen  as  the  only  means  of 
resisting  Radicals  and  NationaUsts  combined.  Having  regard  to 
subsequent  events,  the  letters  passing  between  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Lord  Salisbury  on  November  29  and  30,  1885,  are 
as  curious  as  they  are  interesting.  On  November  29  Lord 
Randolph  writes : 

‘  I  think  you  ought  to  negotiate  with  the  other  side,  giving 
Hartington  India,  Goschen  Home  Office,  and  Rosebery  ^otch 
Office.  You  will  never  get  Whig  support  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Government,  and  Whig  support  you  must  have.  I  should  hke  to 
contribute  effectively  to  your  getting  it,  for  my  curiosity  as  to  the 
internal  and  mysterious  mechanism  of  Government  is  completely 
satiated.  Very  indifferent  health  makes  me  look  forward  irresistibly 
to  idleness  regained.  .  .  .’ 

Lord  Salisbury  replied  the  next  day; 

‘  My  dear  Randolph, — I  am  afraid  your  patriotic  offer  of  giving 
place  to  Goschen  for  the  sake  of  making  a  coalition  will  be  of  Uttle 
avail.  They  hate  me  as  much  as  they  hate  you — and  if  retirements 
are  required  for  the  sake  of  repose  and  Whig  combination,  I  shall 
claim  to  retire  with  you  in  both  respects.  The  time  for  coalition 
has  not  come  yet — nor  will  so  long  as  the  G.O.M.  is  to  the  fore.  .  . 

Lord  Salisbury  was  quite  right.  In  November,  when  the 
Conservatives  were  in  power  by  virtue  of  Pamelhte  votes,  and 
whilst  the  Nationalists  were  ostentatiously  supporting  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  constituencies,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  call  Whig  statesmen 
to  his  aid.  What  was  out  of  the  question  in  November  became 
possible  in  January,  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  had  largely 
changed  the  issues  which  divided  parties.  The  Liberal  party, 
whilst  it  endeavoured  to  retain  the  old  name,  had  become  in 
fact  the  Home  Rule  party,  and  the  common-sense  of  the  country, 
unlike  the  majorities  in  caucuses  and  associations,  was  soon  to 
show  that  it  paid,  after  its  usual  fashion,  much  more  respect 
to  substance  than  to  names. 
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In  vigorous  fighting,  and  in  vehemence  of  language,  Lord 
Randolph  was  of  course  in  the  front  of  the  great  battle  for  the 
Union.  He  had  seen  long  before  that  that  battle  could  only  be  won 
under  the  condition  of  a  hearty  alliance  between  Conservatives 
and  Liberal-Unionists ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  disapproved 
the  great  meeting  at  the  Opera  House  on  April  13,  1^6,  at 
which  Lord  Cowper  presided,  and  where  for  the  first  time  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury,  accompanied  by  lifelong 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  stood  side  by  side  to  declare  their 
determination  to  oppose  Home  Rule.  The  meeting  produced 
a  great  effect  in  the  country ;  but  Lord  Randolph  was  a  man 
of  moods,  as  his  biographer  has  told  us.  He  was  absent  from 
the  meeting,  and  there  were  other  occasions  when  his  behaviour 
and  language  seemed  to  justify  a  certain  feehng  of  distrust  on 
the  part  of  many  members  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party ;  and 
this  never  quite  disappeared. 

With  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms ; 
and  probably  no  one  was  so  infiuential  as  Lord  Randolph  in 
bringing  about  the  permanent  attachment  to  the  Conservative 
party  of  the  quondam  Radical  leader.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  one  of  unusual  difficulty.  His  connection  and  following  were 
of  course  Radical.  He  had  shown  himself  willing  to  go  very  far 
towards  satisfying  Nationahst  aspirations.  He  had  long  called 
himself,  and  in  1886  still  called  himself,  a  ‘  Home  Ruler.’  With 
the  leading  Whigs — Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen — he  had 
just  been  in  sharp  disagreement ;  and  the  vehement  antagonism 
which  existed  between  him  and  Lord  Sahsbury  had  been  made 
known  to  all  men  in  the  forcible  language  of  which  each  was  a 
master.  Lord  Randolph’s  position  was  very  different  from  theirs. 
He  had  himself  been  charged  with  being  ‘  a  Radical  in  disguise,’ 
and  the  advanced  views  which  he  really  held  made  it  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  him  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  enter  into  confidential 
relations. 

‘  The  force  of  poUtical  circumstances  was  strengthened  by  personal 
predilection.  Both  men  liked  each  other’s  company.  Their  moods 
and  ways  of  looking  at  things — to  some  extent  their  methods — 
were  not  altogether  dissimilar.  Both  were  popular  leaders  drawing 
their  strength  from  democracy.  Both  were  bold,  determined, 
outspoken,  and  impulsive  by  nature.  Both  had  been  joined  to  their 
orthodox  party  colleagues  by  slender  and  uncertain  bonds.’ 

After  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  resignation  it  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  two  should  come  into  ‘  close  and  cordial  co-operation.’ 

The  combination  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  severally  representing  the  orthodox  Con¬ 
servative  party,  the  Whigs  or  moderate  Liberals,  and,  indeed. 
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numbers  of  moderate  men  of  all  sections,  and  the  Radical 
Unionists,  was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  as  one  of  those  coalitions  wliich  England  has  been  said 
to  abhor.  Yet  for  the  next  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval,  during  which  a  Home  Rule  party  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Irish  Nationahst  vote  was  to  be  in  ofl&ce  without 
being  in  power,  that  triumvirate  governed  England.  The  General 
Election  of  1885  was  to  be  the  last,  till  the  year  1906,  in  which 
the  Liberal  party  was  to  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
British  electorate.  In  1906  Lord  Sahsbiuy  was  no  more,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  reigned  in  his  stead  ;  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wise  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
had  embraced,  with  results  disastrous  to  the  Conservative  party, 
the  policy  of  Protection  which  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  re¬ 
pudiate  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  twenty  years 
before.  The  union  of  the  Unionist  party  for  which  Lord 
Randolph  had  for  a  time  so  ardently  fought  was  at  an  end. 
The  Home  Rule  question  no  longer  held  the  field,  and  the 
Liberal  and  Radical  party,  with  whose  views  no  doubt  Lord 
Randolph  had  many  sympathies,  but  which  he  had  always 
vigorously  opposed,  once  more  entered  upon  power. 

It  was  fated  that  Lord  Randolph,  who  had  done  so  much 
in  the  days  of  trial  to  secure  the  Unionist  victory,  was  to 
have  but  a  small  share  in  the  triumph.  In  July  1886  he 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  a  Government  which  the  Liberal-Unionists, 
whilst  they  refused  to  take  office,  were  prepared  to  support. 
‘  How  long  will  yoirr  leadership  last  ?  ’  a  Liberal  friend  is  said  to 
have  asked.  ‘  Six  months,’  replied  Lord  Randolph  gaily. 
‘  And  after  that  ?  ’  ‘  Westminster  Abbey  !  ’ 

His  biographer  urges  that  the  influence  Lord  Randolph 
exercised  over  such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury  proves  that  he 
was  no  mere  brilliant  self-seeker.  He  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
natural  ascendency  over  men  which  is  here  claimed  for  him ; 
and  this  alone  is  some  proof  of  greatness. 

‘  A  veil  of  the  incalculable,’  says  Mr.  Churchill,  ‘  shrouded  the 
workings  of  his  complex  nature.  No  one  could  tell  what  he  would 
do,  or  by  what  motive,  lofty  or  trivial,  of  conviction  or  caprice, 
of  irritation  or  self-sacrifice,  he  would  be  governed ;  and  in  these 
good  days  of  fortune  the  double  fascination  of  mystery  and  success 
lent  him  an  air  of  authority  which  neither  irreverent  language  nor 
the  impulsive  frankness  of  youth  could  dispel.  He  became  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  because  he  had  schemed  for  it,  not 
because  it  was  his  right  in  lawful  succession,  not  assuredly  because 
the  Conserv’atives  loved  him,  or  felt  they  would  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
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He  was  the  leader  at  that  moment — natural,  inevitable,  and  as  it 
seemed,  indispensable.’ 

This  is  well  said,  and  it  is  the  simple  truth.  But  his  character, 
his  gifts,  his  peculiarities,  whilst  they  explain  his  rapid  rise, 
account  no  less  for  his  inability  to  retain  the  high  position  he 
had  won.  The  country  at  that  most  critical  time  did  want 
above  all  things  to  be  led  by  men  whom  it  could  trust,  and 
it  never  trusted  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Lord  Sahsbury,  having  strongly,  but  in  vain,  pressed  Lord 
Hartington  to  form  a  Government,  which  he  was  himself  ready 
and  willing  to  support,  proceeded  to  compose  his  own  Cabinet. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  July  1886  that  it  was  announced  that  Lord 
Randolph  was  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  active  leadership  lasted  only 
till  the  House  rose  in  the  third  week  of  September ;  and  his 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  only  till  December.  It  was  thus 
Lord  Randolph’s  fortune  never  to  bring  a  Budget  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  though  his  son  is  able  to  sketch  out  for  us  what  his  Budget 
of  1887  would  have  been.  In  managing  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  proved  himself  in  his  short  but  sharp  trial  exceedingly 
successful.  He  knew  when  and  how  to  yield  and  when  to  be 
firm.  He  was,  in  that  respect  following  Mr.  Gladstone’s  example, 
always  in  the  House.  And  his  friends  began  to  fear  that  his  health 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  so  much  labour.  ‘  You 
‘  must  find  it  very  hard  work,’  said  an  admiring  friend,  ‘  leading 
‘  the  House  and  at  the  same  time  being  at  the  Exchequer.’ 
‘  Not  half  such  hard  work  as  it  was  getting  there !  ’  was  the 
droll  answer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  him  ‘  not  to  worry 
‘  and  get  knocked  up ;  ’  whilst  Mr.  Balfour  urged  him  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  could  see  no  necessity  for  his  being  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  Queen  sent 
her  congratulations  and  compliments  on  ‘  his  skill  and  judge- 
‘  ment  ’  in  leading  the  House  of  Commons  through  ‘  such  an 
‘  exceptional  session.’  On  all  sides,  without  distinction  of  party, 
similar  language  was  held. 

Lord  Randolph’s  extraordinary  resignation  was  not  the  least 
characteristic  act  of  his  life.  He  had  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Treasury,  where,  as  at  the  India  Office,  he  soon 
won  golden  opinions  from  the  permanent  officials.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  no  sooner  risen  than  he  turned  his  great  abiUties 
and  energies  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  to  the  promotion  of  public  economy,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  next  year’s  Budget.  Mr.  Churchill,  in 
a  very  interesting  chapter,  places  before  the  public  the  Budget 
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which  in  November  1886  Lord  Randolph  explained  to  his 
startled  colleagues,  and  to  which  he  obtained  the  provisional 
consent  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
spend  time  in  discussing  political  ‘  might  have  beens.’  His 
scheme  was  large  and  far-reaching,  and  is  fully  entitled 
to  the  description  given  of  it  by  Lord  Randolph’s  son — ‘  a 
‘  democratic  Budget,’  ‘  a  vast  financial  revolution.’  It  was  his 
object  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation,  especially  on  the  poorer 
classes  of  taxpayers.  The  death  duties  were  to  be  entirely 
remodelled ;  income  tax  reduced  from  Sd.  to  5d.,  tea  from  (id. 
to  4d. ;  the  provision  for  the  payment  off  of  debt  to  be  largely 
diminished ;  stamps,  house  duty,  and  other  taxes  to  be  revised. 
The  whole  project,  however,  was  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  enforcement  of  national  economy  by  the  diminution  of 
expenditure.  Here  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Budget  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  it  were  to  meet  ship¬ 
wreck. 

Considering  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  scheme,  and 
remembering  that,  after  all,  Lord  Salisbury’s  Ministry,  though 
supported  from  outside  by  Liberal-Unionists,  was  still  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  Lord  Randolph  might  well  have  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  upon  the  progress  he  had  already  made. 
In  a  system  of  Government  such  as  ours,  a  statesman,  however 
great  his  ability,  and  however  sound  his  views,  can  hardly 
expect  to  carry  sweeping  ‘  financial  revolutions,’  or  even  original 
and  far-reaching  reforms  of  any  kind,  without  exercising  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  the  powers  of  patient  suasion  on 
his  colleagues.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  less  than 
five  months’  standing  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  dictate,  on 
the  very  first  presentation  of  the  proposed  Estimates,  his  absolute 
will  to  experienced  and  patriotic  men  like  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  sustained  as  they  were  by  the  great 
authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Because  he  could  not  get  more 
than  a  small  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy  for  which  he  asked,  was  he  justified  in  resigning 
under  circumstances  and  at  a  time  when  his  resignation  might 
be  expected  to  produce  serious  and  even  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  Union  for  which  he  had  worked  so  gallantly  ?  In  his 
letters  to  Lord  Salisbury  of  December  20  and  22,  1886,  Lord 
Randolph  put  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Estimates  ;  but  Mr.  Churchill  argues  with  some 
force  that  the  general  incompatibility  of  his  views  and  opinions 
with  those  commonly  held  by  Conservatives,  and  especially 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  made  his  continuance  in  a  Conservative 
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Cabinet  practically  impossible.  The  two  statesmen  might  well 
work  together  in  a  common  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Liberal  party ;  but  joint  action  in  an  Administration  was  a  heavy 
trial  to  both. 

‘  The  gulf  which  separated  the  fiery  leader  of  Tory  democracy 
— with  lus  bold  plans  of  reform  and  dreams  of  change,  with  his 
record  of  storm  and  triumph,  and  slender  expectations  of  a  long 
life — from  the  old-fashioned  Conservative  statesman,  the  head  of 
a  High  Church  and  high  Tory  family,  versed  in  diplomacy,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  authority,  wary,  austere,  content  to  govern — was  a 
gulf  no  mutual  needs,  no  common  interests,  no  personal  likings, 
could  permanently  bridge.  They  represented  conflicting  schools 
of  political  philosophy.  They  stood  for  ideas  mutually  incompatible. 
Sooner  or  later  the  breach  must  have  come,  and  no  doubt  the  strong 
realization  of  this  underlay  the  action  of  the  one  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  other.’ 

;  This  would  be  more  convincing  had  not  later  exjierience 

shown  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  between  whom  the  differences  of  opinion  were  assuredly 
as  great  as  between  Lord  Randolph  and  Lord  Salisbury,  to 
work  together  in  complete  harmony,  and  by  their  co-operation 
to  carry  into  effect  many  measures — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Local  Government  Act  and  free  education — of  the  very  kind 

I  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  pioneers  of  ‘  Tory  Democracy.’ 
It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  notice  that  a  year  or  two  later  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  drawn  into 
^  very  close  relations — so  close,  indeed,  that  we  are  told  they 

I  agreed  together  that  in  case  of  the  collapse  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 

^  Ministry  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  Coalition  Govern- 

I  ment  under  Lord  Hartington,  neither  democratic  leader  was  to 

!  take  office  without  the  other.  Yet  Mr.  Churchill  makes  it 

abundantly  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  their 
alliance  an  incompatibility  of  temperament  would  have 
rendered  impossible  any  permanent  co-operation  between  the 
two  statesmen. 

As  was  the  case  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  former  Ministry, 
I  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Lord  Randolph  once 

I  more  intended  to  dominate.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  later 

administration  again  yielded  to  the  imperious  will  of  his  col¬ 
league,  as  perhaps  Lord  Randolph  more  than  half  expected  him 
to  do,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
henceforward  the  real  Prime  Minister.  As  it  was,  the  shock  to 
the  Ministry  caused  by  the  resignation  was  far  less  than  Lord 
Randolph  or  the  general  public  expected.  Mr.  Goschen  stepped 
into  the  vacant  place  at  the  Exchei^uer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  led  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  neither  Lord  Salisbury’s  Goverimient  I 
nor  the  Unionist  cause  in  the  long  run  suffered  by  the  change. 

Ix>rd  Randolph’s  had  been  a  strange  career.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  with  the  ordinary  physical  health  and  strength 
natural  to  his  time  of  life  he  would  not,  as  the  years  went  on, 
have  played  once  more  a  principal  part  on  the  political  stage. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  His  strength,  never  great,  had  been 
undermined.  On  several  occasions,  indeed,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  Parliament,  he  showed  all  his  old  acumen  and  political 
instinct,  and  some  of  his  old  debating  power.  The  part  of  a 
statesman  who  has  sacrificed  office  and  ambition  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  principle,  who  can  look  beyond  mere  party  rivalries, 
who  leads  men  rather  by  reason  of  their  respect  for  his  cha¬ 
racter  than  their  hopes  of  his  giving  them  immediate  victory, 
it  was  not  in  him  to  play.  Curiously  enough,  his  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  was  in  all  this  his  exact  antithesis.  Mr.  Goschen  had  never  1 

played  or  tried  to  play  the  mere  party  game.  He  had  had 
through  life  an  ingrained  habit  of  looting  into  tKe  merits  of 
things,  and  of  forming  his  own  conclusions  for  himself,  whilst  his 
political  action  and  his  political  judgement  had  always  gone 
together.  For  years  he  had  been  unable  to  count  himself  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  in  consequence  forgone  all 
claim  to  the  position  of  place  and  power  to  which  his  abilities 
and  character  would  have  entitled  him.  Now  he  was  universally 
recognised  as  the  man  to  save  the  situation. 

Mr.  Goschen  was  a  Liberal-Unionist,  and  as  yet  no  Liberal- 
Unionist  had  taken  office  under  a  Conservative  Minister.  At 
the  time  not  a  few  Liberal-Unionists  regretted  his  withdrawal 
from  their  little  band.  It  seemed  to  them  to  weaken  the  Liberal- 
Unionism  in  which  they  believed,  and  to  strengthen  that 
‘  Toryism  ’  which  they  had  so  lately  denounced,  and  which  they 
still  eyed  with  suspicion.  Events,  however,  soon  showed  clearly 
enough  that  if  Home  Rule  was  to  be  defeated  at  all,  its  opponents 
must  go  a  good  deal  further  in  closing  their  ranks  against  the 
common  enemy  than  they  had  at  first  contemplated.  So  in 
these  great  rendings  of  parties  it  generally  happens.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  British  politics,  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  towards 
consolidation  into  two  great  parties,  and  no  one  looking  back 
thinks  that  Mr.  Goschen  made  a  mistake  in  being  the  first 
Liberal-Unionist  frankly  to  acknowledge  the  lead  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury. 

Lord  Randolph’s  position  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country 
had  been  entirely  his  own  making.  He  was  no  one’s  protege ; 
and  since  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  father  to 
stand  for  Woodstock  the  various  steps  by  which  he  had  ascended  I 
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the  political  ladder  were  taken  on  his  own  sole  initiative.  If  he 
consulted  others,  and  he  does  not  appear  often  to  have  done 
so,  it  was  certainly  not  with  a  view  to  following  their  advice. 
His  fall,  like  his  rise,  was  entirely  his  own  doing.  No  one  but 
himself  could  have  struck  him  down.  He  had  intimate  and 
faithful  friends.  But  he  had  not  sought  their  advice  ;  and  they 
were  aghast  as  the  insensate  folly  with  which  it  seemed  to  them 
that  he  had  acted.  Deeply  provoked  by  the  opposition  he  met 
with  in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  counted  upon  overcoming  at 
one  blow  its  resistance ;  and  he  had  not  the  patience  to  wait 
and  see  whether  by  giving  them  a  little  time,  and  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  own  position,  he  might  not  yet  prevail.  Had  he  merely 
been  scheming  to  supplant  Lord  Salisbury,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Churchill  that  he  would  have  taken  measures  to  protect  himself, 
would  have  chosen  his  time  better,  and  have  walked  altogether 
much  more  warily.  As  it  was,  he  literally  gave  himself  away. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  he  never  thought  of  anything 
but  his  own  advancement.  We  know  how  he  played  the  game  ; 
but  he  was,  perhaps  primarily,  a  man  of  mo(^  and  tempers. 
When  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  of  November  29, 
1885,  offering  to  stand  aside  in  order  to  facilitate  a  Whig  alliance, 
he  was  in  one  mood.  When  he  wrote  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  Lord  Salisbury  in  December  1886,  he  was  in  another  mood. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  advice  which 
Mr.  Labouchere  gave  him  as  to  Ins  resignation — viz. 

‘  in  your  own  interests  to  think  it  over.  This  would  have  been  all 
very  well  if  you  had  not  been  leader  of  the  House,  or  if  you  had 
been  leader  for  some  years.  In  the  former  case,  you  might  have 
upset  your  friends  and  been  loader ;  in  the  latter  case  you  would 
have  become  a  fetish  ...  I  should  have  thought  that  your  game 
was  rather  a  waiting  one.  Sacrifice  everything  to  becoming  a 
fetish  ;  then  and  only  then  you  can  do  as  you  like.  .  .  .’ 

Assuredly  no  statesman’s  resignation  was  ever  at  the  time  less 
necessitated  by  circumstances,  or  less  called  for  by  the  kind  of 
considerations  which  in  his  cooler  moments  appear  to  have  directed 
his  actions.  As  regards  his  own  future,  no  statesman’s  fall  was 
ever  more  complete. 

Though  his  greatest  admirers  can  hardly  attribute  to  Lord 
Randolph  any  real  depth  of  political  principles,  his  biographer 
is  fully  entitled  to  claim  for  him  a  keen  political  insight  and 
instinct;  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that,  had  his  life  and 
health  been  prolonged,  he  might  again  have  done  good  service 
to  the  State,  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  saved  the 
Conservative  party  from  some  bad  blunders.  He  saw  from  the 
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beginning:  the  mischief  that  might  follow  from  the  institution  of 
the  so-called  ‘  Parnell  Commission.’  The  Executive  and  Legis¬ 
lature  he  rightly  considered  were  outstepping  their  proper  sphere 
of  action  in  establishing  a  special  tribunal  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends. 
It  would  have  been  far  wiser,  as  well  as  more  constitutional, 
to  have  left  the  Nationalist  leaders  to  the  remedies  that  the  law 
])rovided.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  however,  who  is  generally 
very  fair  in  recounting  events  which  at  the  time  raised  violent 
party  feeling,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bradlaugh  Controversy, 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  the  Maamtrasma  Murders,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  conversion  to  Home  Rule,  on  this  occasion  seems  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  language  of  extraordinary  exaggeration  in  wliich  the 
action  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  was  denounced.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Nationalist  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  called  for  inquiry — before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  body  of  necessity  very  unfit  to  try  with 
impartiality  the  charges  that  had  been  made.  The  Government 
for  sound  reasons  refused  that  request ;  but  at  the  same  time 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  then  insisted  on,  a  more  searching 
investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  most  impartial 
men  that  the  country  could  provide.  Lord  Randolph’s  memo¬ 
randum,  privately  submitted  to  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  proposal  was  first  made,  contains  some 
very  weighty  reasoning.  On  the  whole,  we  think  he  was  right. 
An  error  of  judgement  was  committed  ;  but,  after  all,  the  conduct 
of  Government  fell  far  short  of  establishing  a  kind  of  Spanish 
Inquisition  before  which  they  succeeded  by  sheer  violence  in 
dragging  their  political  foes  ! 

In  his  early  days  Lord  Randolph  had,  like  so  many  other 
Conservatives,  been  bitten  by  the  specious  though  shallow 
arguments  of  the  Fair  Traders.  But  with  his  acute  mind  he 
was  not  long  in  seeing  through  the  fallacies  of  the  Protectionist 
doctrines  which  had  won  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  other  old-fashioned  Tories.  He  took  up  on  the  subject  a 
strongly  British  position,  as  against  those  who  assured  him  of 
the  good  results  that  Protection  had  brought  about  elsewhere. 

‘  It  is  no  use,’  he  declared  at  Stockton,  ‘  saying  to  me,  “  Go 
to  America  or  New  South  Wales.”  I  will  not  go  to  America, 
and  I  will  not  go  to  New  South  Wales.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
analogy  between  those  countries  and  England.  America  is  a  self- 
contained  country,  and  almost  everything  she  requires  foi  her 
people  she  can  produce  in  abundance.  We  cannot.  We  have 
more  people  than  we  can  feed ;  and  not  only  for  food,  but  for  our 
manufactures,  we  depend  upon  raw  material  imported  from  abroad. 
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Therefore  I  decline  to  go  to  America  or  New  South  Wales ;  but  I 
would  go  to  European  countries — to  France,  Austria,  and  Germany 
— and  I  want  to  know  whether  Fair  Traders  can  prove  that  the 
people  of  those  countries  are  mere  prosperous  than  ours.’ 

Lord  Randolph  *  had  had  his  hour.’  The  condition  of  his 
health  was  sufficient,  had  there  been  no  other  reasons,  to  prevent 
in  the  few  years  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  the  recovery 
of  his  old  position  and  power  in  the  State.  His  failure  of 
strength  and  his  premature  death  make  a  tragic  ending  to  a 
very  remarkable  and  brilliant  career.  We  cannot  indeed  put 
down  the  ‘  Life,’  assuredly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern 
political  biographies,  without  feeling  that  there  was  wanting  to 
his  character  one  of  the  essentials  of  really  great  statesmanship. 
What  were  his  ideals  ?  What  were  the  political  causes  or 
principles  for  which  he  really  cared  ?  He  appears  to  have 
regarded  party  success  as  ever)rthing.  Yet  party,  even  the 
‘  Tory  party,’  is  but  an  instrument.  It  is  not  in  itself  an  end. 
When  in  1885  he  played  and  played  successfully  to  win  the 
Parnellite  vote,  he  refused  to  look  with  Lord  Salisbiury  at  what 
might  result  from  an  ‘  unwholesome  victory.’  When  at  a ' 
somewhat  later  date  he  hoped  by  conciliating  the  Irish  hierarchy 
to  withdraw  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
Irish  Nationalists,  he  seems  to  have  thought  less  of  restoring 
peace  and  loyalty  to  Ireland  than  of  bringing  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Church  ‘  on  to  the  side  of  the  Tory  party.’  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1887,  he  described  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  as  ‘  a  useful  kind  of  crutch,’  of  service  till  the  Tory 
party  should  be  ‘  able  to  walk  alone.  .  .  .’  *  It  was  to  the  Tory 
‘  party  and  solely  to  the  Tory  party  that  he  looked  for  the  main- 
‘  tenance  of  the  Union  ’ — language  which  suggests  that  at  the 
moment  of  speaking  he  valued  the  cause  of  the  Union  as  a 
valuable  party  asset  rather  than  as  the  great  cause  which  was 
rallying  in  its  defence,  in  despite  of  party  prejudices,  and  at 
the  cost  of  personal  sacrifices,  patriotic  men  in  every  party  in  the 
State. 

These  things  are  disappointing,  especially  in  a  man  whose 
own  views  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  narrow-minded. 
With  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  Egypt,  with  regard 
to  Coercion  and  Home  Rule,  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  and 
indeed  with  regard  to  many  other  subjects  of  interest,  he  had  a 
singularly  open  mind,  capable  of  contemplating  them  from  more 
than  the  one  point  of  view  at  the  time  visible  to  heated  partisans 
on  his  own  side  of  politics.  But  when  it  came  to  poUtical 
action,  and  the  part  that  he  intended  to  take,  the  merits  of  any 
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particular  question  were  light  in  the  one  scale,  whilst  the  other 
seemed  to  him  to  hold  the  fortunes  of  the  party  and  the  prospects 
of  the  game. 

The  very  abundant  publication  in  recent  times  of  political 
memoirs  and  biographies  has  made  Englishmen  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  types  of  great  statesmen  produced  by  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  and  constitutional  system.  These  t)q)e8  renew  them¬ 
selves  daily  before  our  eyes.  On  the  whole,  the  British  people 
is  clear-sighted  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  men  who  aspire  to 
govern  it.  Self-seeking  poUticians  there  will  always  be ;  but  a 
politician  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  mere  self-seeker  because  his 
impulses  do  not  spring  from  the  sole  desire  (in  Sir  Henry  Wolff’s 
words)  ‘simply  to  do  good.’  With  the  noble  aim  of  serving 
the  State  there  will  generally  be  largely  mixed,  in  great  and 
strong  natures,  no  small  portion  of  personal  ambition — of  a 
desire  to  be  first.  Chatham’s  belief  that  ‘  he  could  save  the 
‘  country,  and  that  no  one  else  could,’  is  the  sentiment  that 
inspires  a  leader  of  men.  It  is  not  every  Prime  Minister  or 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  be  so  described. 
Indeed,  official  leadership  often  serves  but  to  disclose  the  real 
incapacity  to  lead. 

In  different  men  the  proportion  of  motive  that  springs  from 
public  and  private  objects  is  very  different.  With  many  of  our 
statesmen  political  questions  have  habitually  been  regarded 
first  and  principally  from  a  moral  standpoint,  as  questions  of 
right  or  wrong,  rather  than  of  expediency.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  instance,  all  felt  to  the 
marrow  of  their  bones  that  ‘  what  was  morally  wrong  could 
‘  not  be  politically  right.’  It  is  a  descent  from  heights,  where 
considerations  of  ‘  saving  or  serving  the  State,’  or  the  bearing  a 
part  in  the  great  fight  between  good  and  evil,  appear  to  be  at 
stake,  to  a  level  where  caucus-mongering  and  intrigue  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  principal  instruments  in  winning  the  game  of  politics. 
In  the  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,’  the  importance 
belonging  in  the  present  day  to  party  machinery  and  ite  skilful 
manipulation  is  revealed.  Such  machinery  is  probably  a  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniment  of  democratic  institutions;  and  it  has 
come  amongst  us  to  stay.  If  this  is  the  first  biography  of  a 
leading  English  statesmen  in  which  the  caucus  system  plays 
much  part,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  last. 

A  man  of  moods,  without  fixed  principles,  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  steady  gmdance  to  the  State.  To  excel  in  the  party 
game  will  not  sufl&ce.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  greatly 
gifted,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  play  the  part,  or  leave 
behind  him  the  reputation,  of  a  great  statesman. 
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Art.  II.— ILLITMINISM  AND  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

1.  Les  Sodetes  Secretes  et  la  Societe  ;  ou  Philosophie  de  VHistoire 

Contemporaine.  Par  N.  Deschamps,  S.J.  3  tomes.  Paris. 

1881-3. 

2.  Vne  Loge  Maeonnique  d'avant  1789.  La  R.’.  L.'.les  Neuf 

Soeurs.  Par  Louis  Amiable.  Paris.  1897. 

3.  Les  Secies  et  SociHis  SecrHes,  Politiques  et  Religieuses.  Par 

Le  Couteulx  de  Canteleu.  Paris :  Didier  et  Cie.  1863. 

^HE  spiritual  life  of  nations,  if  it  could  be  fully  revealed, 
would  alter  many  of  the  judgements  of  posterity.  New 
interpretations  of  ancient  tragedies  and  crimes,  new  motives 
for  speech  and  action,  new  inspirations  for  revolution  and  war 
might  then  present  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  the 
historian.  If  it  needs  divination  to  discern  the  aspiration  and 
desire  enclosed  within  the  ordinary  human  soul,  how  much 
more  does  it  need  divination  to  read  aright  the  principles  and 
incentives  that  lay  behind  historic  actions  ?  Diviners  have  not 
written  history,  and  professional  historians  have  generally 
chosen  to  deal  with  facts,  rather  than  with  their  psychological 
significance.  Because  of  this  preference,  certain  conventions 
have  grown  up  amongst  the  writers  of  history,  and  certain  obvious 
economic  and  social  conflicts  and  conditions  have  been  accepted 
as  the  cause  of  events,  at  the  cost  of  repudiating  that  mystical 
and  vague,  but  ever  constant  idealism,  which  spurs  man  on 
towards  his  unknown  destiny. 

Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  origin 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Nearly  all  secular  historians  have 
ignored  the  secret  utopian  societies  which  flourished  before  its 
outbreak;  or  have  agreed  that  they  had  no  bearing,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  actual  subversion  of  affairs.  Since  the  world 
has  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  idealists,  and  since  human 
society  has  ever  been  the  object  of  their  imending  empiricism, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  greatest  experiment  of  modern 
history  was  engineered  without  their  co-operation.  More  than 
any  other  age  does  the  eighteenth  century  need  its  psychologist, 
for  more  than  any  other  age,  if  interpreted,  could  it  illumine  the 
horizons  of  generations  to  come.  Priests  have  attempted  it) 
reddition,  but  the  bias  and  definite  reason  of  their  work,  valuable 
as  it  is,  invalidate  their  judgements.  The  historian,  like  the 
scientist,  must  not  blink  truth ;  he  cannot  permit  himself,  like 
the  champions  of  a  Church,  to  construct  monsters  out  of  the 
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hypotheses  created  by  his  own  nebulous  fears.  The  priests 
Barruel  and  Deschamps,  who  feared  the  cryptic  confederacies, 
wrote  books  to  prove  that  the  purpose  of  the  secret  idealistic 
societies  before  and  after  the  great  Revolution  was  by  over¬ 
throwing  the  Church  to  destroy  Christian  society,  and  on  the 
ground  so  cleared  to  re-establish  paganism.  However  much 
preparation  may  have  been  required  to  enfranchise  thought,  no 
great  measure  of  organisation  or  mystery  was  or  is  needful  to 
enable  men  to  live  as  pagans  if  they  so  desire,  and  little  mean¬ 
ing  is  to  be  extracted  from  this  theory  unless  it  be  realized 
that  in  many  priestly  pleadings  freedom  of  thought  and 
paganism  are  interchangeable  terms.  Secular  amateurs  of  the 
curious  and  unexplained  have  written  desultory  books  on  the 
same  societies,  and  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  works 
of  Mounier,  de  Luchet,  and  Robison  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  In  our  first  number  we  published  an  article  *  dealing 
with  some  of  this  literature,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  there 
was  little  of  practical  moment  to  be  noted  of  the  connection 
between  secret  societies  and  the  Revolution.  In  the  books 
which  have  appeared  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  absence  of  any  new  material  or  of  any  fresh  treatment  of 
old  theories.  Many  general  histories  of  masonry  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  exalting  masonic  influences ;  but,  spealang  solely  with 
reference  to  France,  no  effort  has  been  made  by  any  scientific 
or  unprejudiced  person  outside  masonry  to  explain  the  increas¬ 
ing  membership  of  secret  societies,  the  greater  activity  of  lodges 
of  all  rites  during  the  years  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  and 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  those  lodges  in  the  early  months 
of  1789.  Nor  has  it  been  attempted  to  place  these  important 
factors  in  progress  in  right  relation  with  the  other  inducements 
and  tendencies  which  drove  eighteenth-century  France  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  own  hberation. 

Le  Couteulx  de  Canteleu,  who  wrote  on  the  general  question 
of  the  secret  societies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  professed  to 
have  access  to  documents  that  gave  his  words  importance 
and  weight,  and  his  book,  though  slight  in  character,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  on  the  subject.  Papus  (Gerard 
Encausse)  has  written  on  individual  founders  of  rites  and  on 
some  mystical  teachers  of  the  day,  and  Amiable,  an  eminent 
mason,  has  published  a  pleasant  record  of  a  particular  lodge 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  short  summary  of  the 
influence  of  masonry  on  the  great  Revolution.  The  published 
information  is  fragmentary,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
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nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  grasping  the  work 
of  the  confederacies  as  a  whole  is  insurmountable  until  further 
light  is  cast  upon  their  methods  and  instruments  ;  for  though  the 
general  drift  of  the  underground  social  currents  has  frequently 
been  discussed,  and  though  occasionally  a  microscopic  inquiry 
has  been  made  into  ceremonial  and  the  lives  of  individuals, 
owing  either  to  lack  of  material  or  lack  of  sincerity,  books 
dealing  with  these  matters  are  incomplete  and  partial  accounts 
of  what,  properly  investigated,  might  prove  to  be  a  vast  co¬ 
ordinated  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  society. 

It  has  been  the  convention  for  historians  to  ignore  such 
activities,  just  as  it  has  been  the  practice  of  priests  to  recognise 
in  them  the  destroyers  of  all  morality.  With  the  exception  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  Henri  Martin,  who  each  devote  a  chapter  to 
the  discussion  of  secret  societies,  and  of  Michelet,  who  from  time 
to  time  alludes  to  them,  historians  have  elucidated  the  crisis  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  no  estimate  of  their  influence. 
Taine,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  his  thesis  occasionally 
determined  the  choice  of  his  facts,  does  not  number  them 
among  the  origins  of  the  new  conditions  in  France. 

The  Revolution  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  spontaneous  national 
uprising  against  oppression,  privilege,  immorality  in  high  places, 
and  conditions  of  life  making  existence  a  burden  for  the 
proletariat.  Such  a  theory  would  cover  the  rebellion  that 
razed  the  Bastille  and  caused  the  clamour  at  Versailles,  that 
destroyed  the  country  houses  and  killed  the  nobles ;  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  intellectual  and  social  reforms  which  were  the 
kernel  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  true  objective.  These,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  too  easily  attributed  to  the  publication 
of  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia,’  and  of  certain  other  books  by  Beccaria, 
Rousseau,  or  Voltaire.  Books  imdoubtedly  exerted  great 
awakening  power  over  the  educated  classes,  and  the  rationalist 
presses  in  Dublin,  the  Hague,  and  London  poured  pamphlets 
into  France  to  be  sold  by  itinerant  booksellers,  who  hawked 
them  in  country  districts  concealed  beneath  a  thin  layer  of 
prayer-books  and  catechisms.  But  the  pamphlets  and  books 
more  often  found  their  way  to  the  public  p3n:e  than  to  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  these  irregxilarly  dis¬ 
tributed  volumes  were  directly  responsible  for  the  Revolution, 
though  they  too  formed  one  of  the  contributory  sources  of  the 
flood. 

Men  have  said  that  liberal  ideas  were  in  the  air,  and  that  no 
one  could  so  much  as  breathe  without  inhaling  them ;  but  this 
suggestion  is  simply  meaningless,  for  to  say  ideas  are  ‘  in  the 
‘  air  ’  is  to  say  many  people  hold  them,  which  is  hardly  a  way  of 
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accounting  for  their  being  held  by  many  people,  and  we  are 
constrained  to  seek  the  causes  of  contagion  in  a  theory  of  more 
direct  contact.  If  a  book  would  not  set  a  midland  village  on 
fke  to-day,  how  much  less  would  it  have  done  so  in  the  olden 
days  when  the  poorest  classes  were  completely  unlettered  ? 
The  ‘  Encyclopaedia  ’  and  the  works  of  the  economists  and 
philosophers  made  their  appeal  in  intellectual  circles,  and  their 
reasonableness  and  light  hardly  dispelled  the  mental  twilight 
of  the  lower  bourgeoisie,  and  did  not  penetrate  the  darkness  in 
which  the  peasant  classes  lived  at  all.  Yet  the  Revolution,  as 
its  results  testify,  was  a  national  movement  towards  a  new 
order  of  affairs,  and  not  a  general  declension  towards  anarchy. 
Therefore,  since  a  spontaneous  upheaval  is  an  unthinkable  idea, 
and  the  history  of  smaller  revolutions  leads  us  to  argue  that 
revolution  is  always  the  result  of  associative  agitation,  it  pro¬ 
bably  originated  in  a  certain  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  doctrines. 
These  ideas  and  doctrines  must  have  been  widely  diffused  and 
widely  apprehended,  yet  they  could  not  have  been  spread  by 
ordinary  demagogic  means  ;  for  not  only  was  freedom  of  speech 
prohibited,  but  it  was  illegal  to  publish  unorthodox  books. 
Till  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  silence  the  murmuring  minorities  by  sword  or  fire.  In  1762 
the  pastor  Rochette  died  for  Ids  opinions,  and  the  three  Pro¬ 
testant  brothers  Grenier  were  decapitated,  ostensibly  for  street 
brawling,  but  in  reality  for  their  faith.  Monsieur  de  Laraguais 
was  presented  with  a  ‘  lettre  de  cachet  ’  *  for  the  citadel  at  Metz, 
for  reading  a  paper  in  favour  of  inoculation  before  an  assembly 
of  the  Academy  in  Paris.  His  vain  defence  was  that  by  his 
advocacy  he  hoped  to  preserve  to  France  the  lives  of  the  fifty 
thousand  persons  who  <fied  annually  of  smallpox.  So  associated 
had  imprisonment  and  execution  become  with  the  holding  of 
liberal  ideas  that  when  Boulanger  died  almost  coincidently  with 
the  pubhcation  of  his  book  ‘  Les  Recherches  sur  le  Despotisms 
Oriental,’  men  speculated  whether  his  death  could  be  attributed 
to  natural  causes.f  ‘  Belisaire,’  ‘  a  moral  and  political  romance 
‘  by  M.  de  Marmontel,’  provoked  a  tumult.  Bachaiunont  relates 
that  the  Sorbonne  saw  fit  to  protest  against  Chapter  XV.,  ‘  which 
‘  treats  of  Tolerance.’  J  In  consequence  the  book  was  suppressed. 
Nineteen  years  before  the  Revolution  a  nmnber  of  infidel  books 
were  burned. 

How  is  it  possible  that,  when  such  penalties  threatened  the 
efforts  of  writers  and  speakers,  ideas  of  progress  could  be  cherished 

*  Memoires  Secrets  de  Bachaumont,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  J  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 
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in  thousands  of  minds,  and  the  passion  for  social  regeneration 
Hame  in  countless  souls  ?  Though  there  was  no  enunciation  of 
liberal  hopes  in  the  market-places,  yet  an  invisible  hand,  as  in  the 
day  of  Daniel,  had  written  in  flaming  letters  the  word  ‘  brother- 
‘  hood  ’  across  the  tablets  of  French  hearts.  Was  the  dissemination 
of  ideas,  and  the  diffusion  of  enthusiasm,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  or  did  the  theory  of  the  modern  State 
generate  spontaneously  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  ?  Was  the 
great  Revolution  a  mere  accident,  or  was  it  the  inevitable 
result  of  co-ordinated  ideas  in  action  ?  Taine  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  doctrines  propagated  themselves,  carried  like  thistle-down 
upon  the  winds  of  chance.  The  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  liis  opinion  is  that  the  social  idealists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lacked  either  the  courage  or  the  zeal  to  further  their 
beliefs ;  and  that  they,  unlike  their  forerunners  or  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  were  ready  to  entrust  their  hopes  to  the  written  word, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  human 
credulity  to  ask  man  to*  believe  this,  and  many  proofs  witness 
to  the  hitherto  unestimated  work  of  the  secret  societies  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  popular  emancipation.  Id.''a8  are  not 
suddenly  converted  into  swords.  Men  must  have  hammered 
patiently  and  hard  upon  the  anvil  of  the  national  soul  to  produce 
the  keen-edged,  swift  striking  blade  of  revolution. 

Condorcet  was  not  ignorant  of  this  rmseen  work.  In 
announcing  the  eventual  publication  of  the  ‘  History  of  the 
‘  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,’  a  work  interrupted  by  his  death, 
he  8iK)ke  of  the  destruction  of  old  authorities  by  invisible  associa¬ 
tions.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  aware  of  the  crusade,  and  both 
affiliated  themselves  to  particular  lodges.  ‘  There  are  moments 
‘  in  history,’  said  George  Sand,  ‘  when  Empires  exist  but  in 
‘  name,  and  when  their  only  life  lies  in  the  societies  that  are 
‘  hidden  in  their  heart.’  Such  a  moment  for  France  was  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Legends  of  secret  societies  survived  in  every  part  of  Europe 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  existed  for  the 
prosecution  of  Theurgia  as  weU  as  Goetia,  for  masonry  as  well 
as  mystical  philosophy.  Speaking  generally,  their  interest  did 
not  lie  in  the  region  of  politics  or  polemics,  but  in  that  of  study, 
experiment,  and  speculation ;  and  their  chief  care  was  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  elucidation  of  ancient  hermetic  and  traditional 
secrets.  As  a  rule  the  Church  had  persecuted  such  societies, 
though  her  prelates  had  frequently  condescended  to  the  study 
of  magic,  and,  like  Pope  John  XXII.,  had  spent  long  nights  in 
alchemical  experiment.  It  remained  for  the  Utopians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  so  to  interpret  the  symbolism  of  the  secret 
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societies,  so  to  affiliate  them,  and  so  to  organise  the  forces  of 
masonry,  mysticism,  and  magic,  as  for  a  few  years  to  unite 
them  into  a  power  capable  not  only  of  inspiring  but  of  precipi¬ 
tating  the  greatest  social  upheaval  of  Christendom. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  or  understand,  that  bodies  holding 
differing  doctrines,  adherents  of  many  rites,  disciples  of  divergent 
masters,  ever  commingled  for  a  day  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
common  caiise ;  yet  this  singular  and  Hegelian  amalgamation 
seems  in  practice  to  have  taken  place.  The  principal  force  in 
the  trinity  of  masonry,  mysticism,  and  magic  was  masonry, 
and  it,  like  many  other  innovations,  was  introduced  into 
France  from  England.  Just  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  derived 
their  philosophy  from  English  sources,  and  applied  the  theories 
they  absorbed  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  life  of  their  own 
country,  so  did  the  French  people  derive  their  masonic  institu¬ 
tions  from  England,  and  apply  them  for  purposes  of  social 
regeneration  in  a  fashion  never  even  contemplated  in  the  land 
of  their  origin.  The  EngUsh  Deists,  Hume,  Locke,  and  Toland, 
were  responsible  for  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  France,  just 
as  the  Legitimist  lodges  planted  in  that  country  after  the  Stuart 
downfall  were  responsible  for  the  many  lodges  of  tolerance, 
charity,  truth,  and  candour  which  disseminated  the  seeds  of 
the  humanitarian  movement  in  France. 

Until  the  sixteenth  rentury  masonic  corporations  in  England 
and  other  countries  consbted  of  three  purely  professional  grades 
holding  the  secrets  of  the  architectural  craft,  the  mysteries  of 
proportion,  and  the  true  canon  of  building.  The  epics  in  grey 
stone  our  cathedral  towns  enclose  memorialise  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  older  masonry,  and  testify  to  the  inviolability 
of  its  secret  formulae.  In  every  Catholic  land  from  Paris  to 
Batalha,  from  Salisbury  to  Cologne,  rise  the  superb  conceptions 
of  the  masonic  mind :  serene,  unchallengeable  symbols  of 
doctrines,  m3rsteries,  and  myths,  the  venerable  shrines  of 
uncounted  memories.  During  the  sixteenth  century  England 
became  the  motherland  of  a  newer  masonry.  Another  spirit 
then  permeated  the  craft;  mysteries  as  ancient  as  the  canon 
of  building  and  the  lost  word  of  the  Temple,  Egyptian  rites  and 
Greek  initiations,  were  blended  with  the  purer  traditions  of  the 
past.  Rosicrucians,  like  Francis  Bacon  and  Elias  Ashmole, 
joined  the  hitherto  exclusively  professional  body.  Out  of  this 
marriage  of  thoughts  and  aims  arose  the  modern  masonic  system, 
of  which  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  alone 
knew  the  secret.  So  thoroughly  was  the  old  system  transfused 
with  specidative  ideas  that  by  1703  it  was  decided  that  the 
antique  guild  model  of  masonry  should  be  abandoned  for 
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a  scheme  of  wider  comprehension,  embracing  men  holding 
certain  common  ideals  and  aspirations  urespective  of  craft 
or  art.  By  this  decision  masonry  became  really  free ; 
though  the  actual  bases  on  which  the  future  of  the  new 
‘  speculative,’  as  the  development  of  the  old  ‘  operative  ’ 
masonry,  was  to  be  estabhshed,  were  not  laid  down  till  1717  by 
a  commission  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  London.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  last  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  older  organisation, 
was  followed  in  his  great  office  in  two  successive  years  by  foreigners 
— A.  Sayer  and  DesaguUers,  who  inaugurated  a  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  era,  and  assisted  in  weaving  the  strands  of  brotherhood 
between  England  and  foreign  lands. 

Though  legend  ascribes  the  English  Revolution  and  the 
ascendency  of  Cromwell  to  ma.sonic  influence,  records  reveal 
and  attest  that  the  associative  facilities  masonic  gatherings 
afforded  were  fovmd  favourable  during  the  Civil  War  to  the 
contriving  of  Royalists’  plots  rather  than  to  the  promotion  of 
republican  schemes.  Charles  II.  was  a  mason,  James  II.  was 
championed  by  lodges,  and  both  the  Pretenders  instituted  rites 
with  the  object  of  accomplishing  their  own  restoration. 

The  Legitimists  first  introduced  Freemasonry  into  France. 
Lord  Derwentwater,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Derwentwater  who 
had  been  beheaded  in  1716,  and  who  himself  was  beheaded  in 
1746,  was  one  of  the  earUest  masonic  missionaries.  Together  with 
Maskeleyne,  Heguerty,  and  others,  he  founded  the  first  lodge  in 
France  at  Dunkerque  in  1721,  the  year  in  which  the  Regent  died. 
Other  lodges  were  inaugurated  in  Paris  in  1725,  all  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  rallying  supporters  of  the  Stuart  cause.  These  were  granted 
charters  from  London,  and  were  ruled  over  by  a  Grand  Master 
called  Lord  Harnwester,  of  whom  little  is  known.  The  most 
interesting  personahty  among  the  Legitimist  votaries  was  Andrew 
Michael  Ramsay,  commonly  called  the  Chevalier.  The  son  of 
a  baker,  he  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  became 
tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Lord  Wemyss  ;  then  went  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  with  the  English  auxiliaries,  where  he  made  friends  with 
the  mystical  theologist  Poiret,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter’s 
quietist  influence,  gave  up  solffiering  and  went  to  consult  Fenelon 
about  his  future.  He  soon  became  the  Archbishop’s  intimate 
friend,  as  well  as  a  convert  to  his  Church,  and  remaining  with 
him  till  his  death  found  himself  the  legatee  of  all  his  papers, 
and  thus  the  designated  chronicler  of  his  Ufe.  This  life  was 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1723,  and  in  the  following  year  Ramsay 
went  as  travelhng  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  James  Francis  Edward. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  tutorial  work  in  other 
families,  combining  it  with  the  most  strenuously  active  masonic 
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life.  He  professed  to  have  derived  his  elaborate  and  numerous  rites 
from  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  managed  to  popularise  masonry 
and  exalt  it  into  a  fashionable  piusuit.  Gradually  the  KngUsh 
lodges  in  Paris  became  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  conversation 
in  society,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  a  foreign  kingdom  they  were  left  undisturbed  by  the 
officials  of  their  adopted  country.  When,  however,  Frenchmen 
began  to  enrol  themselves  as  masons,  and  some  exclusively 
French  lodges  were  founded,  the  newspapers  alarmed  the  public 
by  amioimcing  that  Freemasonry  had  become  the  vogue.* 
Police  regulations  were  at  once  issued  to  prevent  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  Louis  XV.  forbade  gentlemen  lus  Court,  and  even 
threatened  with  the  Bastille  those  who  attended  lodge  gather¬ 
ings.  A  zealous  commissary  of  police,  Jean  de  Ijcspinay, 
spying  on  a  meeting  held  at  Chapelot’s  inn,  ordered  the  assembly 
to  dissolve ;  but  the  Due  d’Antin  responded  by  commanding 
the  official  interloper  to  retire.  He  went  meekly  enough,  but 
Chapelot  was  deprived  of  his  licence  a  few  days  later,  and  fined 
a  thousand  francs.  Masons  surprised  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
were  imprisoned  in  Fors  I’Eveque,  and  notice  was  given  to  inn¬ 
keepers  that  on  sheltering  such  gatherings  they  made  them¬ 
selves  liable  to  a  fine  of  tliree  thousand  francs.  These  edicts 
stimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  everyone  became 
inquisitive  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  mysterious  asso¬ 
ciates.  Mademoiselle  Cambon,  an  opera-singer,  managed  to 
extract  a  document  from  her  lover  containing  instruction  on 
masonic  ritual.  It  was  easy  then  to  parody  their  practices. 
Eight  dancing-girls  executed  at  her  instigation  a  ‘  freemason 
‘  ballet,’  while  the  Jesuits  of  the  Dubois  College  at  Caen  made 
the  rites  the  subject  of  a  pantomime. 

In  1737  the  old  and  amiable  coimcillor  of  Louis  XV.,  Cardinal 
Fleury,  forbade  good  Catholics  to  attend  at  the  lodges,  and  the 
next  year  Clement  XII.  condemned  Freemasonry  in  a  bull. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition  the  craft  grew  numerically, 
and  under  the  protective  influence  of  Grand  Master,  the  Due 
d’Antin,  some  of  the  educational  work  which  forms  their 
greatest  claim  to  historic  recognition  was  imdertaken.  In  1738 
the  Grand  Master  urged  all  masons  to  help  in  the  work  of  the 
great  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  assist  in  forming  ‘that  library 
‘  which  in  one  work  should  contain  the  light  of  all  nations.’ 
He  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the  experiment  made  previously  in 
London,  and  appealed  for  subscriptions  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  French  work  His  secret  correspondence  with  enlightened 
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sympathisers  in  all  parts  of  Euro{)e  enabled  him  to  announce  to 
the  lodges  in  1740  that  the  advent  of  the  great  work  was  eagerly 
awaited  in  every  foreign  land.  Masonic  subscriptions  made 
the  conunencement  of  the  work  by  Diderot  possible  in  1741. 
If  proof  were  needed  to  show  that  in  France,  in  its  most 
corrupt  days,  men  existed  who  were  preaching  brotherhood, 
love,  equality,  and  freedom,  the  proof  exists  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Due  d’Antin,  who  was  a  Revolutionary  half  a  century  before 
the  Revolution.  A  discourse  delivered  by  liim  at  the  ‘  Grande 
‘  Loge  solennellement  assemblee  a  Paris  ’  reveals  his  attitude  and 
that  of  Ids  associates  towards  the  feudal  society  of  his  day : 

‘  Les  hommes  ne  sont  pas  distingues  essentiellement  par  la  diffe¬ 
rence  dcs  langucs  qu’ils  parlent,  des  habits  qu’ils  portent,  des  pays 
qu’ils  occupent,  lu  des  diguites  dont  ils  sont  revetus.  Lo  monde 
entier  n’est  qu’uue  grande  republique,  dont  chaque  nation  est  une 
famille  et  chaque  particulier  un  enfant.  C’est  pour  faire  revivre  et 
repandre  ces  cssentielles  maximes,  prises  dans  la  nature  de  I’homme, 
que  notre  societe  fut  d’abord  etablie.  Nous  voulons  reunir  tous 
Ics  hommes  d’un  esprit  eclaire,  de  mceurs  douces,  et  d’une  humeur 
agr6able,  non  seulement  pour  I’amour  des  beaux  arts  mais  encore 
plus  par  les  grands  principes  de  vertu,  de  science  et  de  religion,  ou 
rinterct  de  confraternite  devient  celui  du  genre  humain  entier, 
oil  toutes  les  nations  peuvont  puiser  des  connaissances  solides,  et 
ou  les  sujets  de  tous  les  royaumes  peuvent  apprendre  a  se  cherir 
mutuellement,  sans  renoncer  a  leur  patrie  .  .  .  Quelle  obligation 
n’a-t-on  pas  a  ces  hommes  superieurs  qui,  sans  interct  grossier, 
sans  mime  ecouter  I’envie  naturelle  de  dominer  ont  imagine  un 
etablissement  dont  I’unique  but  est  la  reunion  des  esprits  et  des 
coeurs  pour  les  rendre  meilleurs,  et  former  dans  la  suite  des  temps 
une  nation  toute  spirituellc  ou  sans  deroger  aux  divers  devoirs  que 
la  difference  des  dtats  exige,  on  creera  un  peuple  nouveau  qui  etant 
compose  de  plusieurs  nations,  les  cimentera  toutes,  en  quelque  sorto 
par  le  lien  de  la  vertu  et  de  la  science.’  * 

A  well-informed  person  revealed  to  the  world  some  of  the 
masonic  secrets  of  equality  and  tolerance.f  The  author,  whose 
/  ladyhood  was  probably  fictitious,  was  merely  printing  and  making 
public  the  aspirations  of  all  those  who  were  longing  to  assist  at 
the  eventual  social  regeneration  of  France : 

‘  II  est  tri'B  naturel  de  deviner  le  secret  des  franc-magons  par 
I’examen  de  ce  qu’on  leur  voit  pratiquer  constamment.  Ils  entrent 
sans  distinction  les  grands  et  les  petits :  ils  se  mesurent  tous  au 
meme  niveau  ;  ils  mangent  ensemble  pele-mele ;  ils  se  repandent 
dans  le  monde  entier  avec  la  meme  uniformity.  II  est  done  plus 

*  Discours  de  M.  Amiable,  p.  11. 
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que  probable,  concluai-je,  qu’il  n’est  question  chez  eux  que  d’une 
ma9onneric  puremcnt  symbolique,  dont  le  secret  consiste  a  b4tir 
insensibleinent  une  republique  universelle  et  democratique,  dont  la 
reine  sera  la  raison,  et  Ic  conseil  supreme  I’assemblee  des  sages.’ 

When  the  Due  d’Antin’s  grand  mastership  ceased,  a  temporary 
debasement  of  masonry  resulted.  Great  abuses  crept  into  the 
craft,  for  under  his  successor,  the  Comte  de  Clermont,  lodges 
were  irregularly  established,  and  dignities  were  sold.  Andro¬ 
gynous  societies,  the  cause  of  continual  scandal,  were  established. 
Jesuits,  too,  endeavoured  to  disrupt  masonic  organisation,  and 
very  speedily  the  ‘  Grande  Loge  ’  split  up  into  factions.  The 
Comte  de  Clermont  probably  was  the  tool  of  the  Church 
and  the  real  promoter  of  the  schisms  of  his  society.  He  had 
blended  the  careers  of  cleric  and  soldier  in  a  curious  manner,  for 
though  tonsured  at  nine  years  old,  and  subsequently  dowered 
with  rich  abbeys,  he  was  enabled  later  through  a  Papal  dispen¬ 
sation  to  enter  the  army,  where  he  quickly  rose  to  commanding 
rank,  and  showed  himself  as  useless  a  general  as  he  afterwards 
proved  himself  a  Grand  Master.  As  his  working  substitutes  in 
the  ‘  Grande  Loge  de  France  ’  he  nominated  a  financier  named 
Baure,  and  a  dancing-master  named  Lacorne.  For  eighteen 
years  the  ‘  Grande  Loge  de  France  ’  was  convulsed  by  dissidence 
and  evil  practices,  justifying  only  too  accurately  the  strictures 
of  the  Church.  It  obeyed  with  something  like  relief  the  order  of 
the  civil  authorities  in  1767  to  hold  no  further  meetings,  and 
remained  quiescent  till  the  Comte  de  Clermont’s  death  in  1771. 
In  this  year  it  was  proposed  to  reform  its  organisation  thoroughly. 
Emissaries  were  sent  into  all  parts  of  France  to  take  count  of 
the  situation,  and  to  prepare  reports  for  the  central  committee. 
In  consequence  of  these  reports  it  was  decided  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  reorganised  on  a  more  democratic  basis,  every 
office  being  made  annually  elective.  The  Due  de  Chartres  was 
chosen  as  Grand  Master,  and  the  Due  de  Luxembourg  as  general 
administrator.*  As  the  Due  de  Chartres  did  not  at  once  accept 
the  Grand  Mastership,  he  never  in  point  of  action  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  ‘Loge  de  France,’  though  in  1773  an  assembly 
met,  which,  after  confirming  the  elections  of  1771,  installed  him 
with  great  solemnity  in  his  office  as  head  of  the  ‘  Grand  Orient.’ 
The  meeting  convened  for  this  occasion  at  FoUe-Titon,  a*  maison 
‘  de  plaisance,’  constituted  the  parliament  of  masonry,  though  not 
all  the  lodges  would  send  representatives  thereto. 

‘  Le  Grand  Orient  n’est  plus  qu’un  corps  forme  par  la  reunion  des 
representants  fibres  de  toutes  les  loges  :  ce  sont  les  loges  elles-memcs. 
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ce  sont  toua  lea  ma^ona  membrea  de  cea  logea,  qui  par  la  voie  de 
leura  repr^aentanta  donnent  lea  loia  ;  qui  lea  font  obaerver  d’une  part 
et  qui  lea  obaervent  de  I’autre.  Nul  n’ob4it  qu’4  la  loi  qu’il  a’eat 
impoaee  lui-mcme.  C’est  le  plua  libre,  le  plua  juate,  le  plua  nature!^ 
et  par  cona6quent  le  plua  parfait  dea  gouvemementa.’* 

The  council  of  the  new  organisation  sat  in  the  former  Jesuit 
novitiate  of  the  rue  Pot  de  Fer,  and  worked  with  increasing 
power  and  industry  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  that 
was  to  realise  their  ideals.  A  section  of  the  ‘Grande  Loge  de 
France  ’  refused  to  obey  the  ‘  Grand  Orient,’  and  continued  to 
operate  independently.  The  ‘  Empereurs  d’Orient  et  d’Occident  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Chevaliers  d’Orient  ’  also  worked  separately,  nor  would 
they  take  part  in  the  amalgamation.  Later  on,  however,  great 
changes  took  place  in  masonic  opinion,  while  bonds  of  common 
interest  drew  together  lodges  that  would,  without  the  political 
interest,  have  ever  been  divided. 

Not  only  was  France  the  home  of  many  masonic  lodges,  but 
its  social  system  was  riddled  with  mystical  societies  which 
gathered  their  initiates  from  among  the  adepts  of  masonic  grades, 
and  which  owned  allegiance  to  no  supreme  council.  Swedenborg 
and  Martinez  de  Pasqually  always  regarded  masonry  as  a  school 
of  instruction,  and  considered  it  the  elementary  and  inferior 
step  that  led  to  the  higher  mysteries.  In  consequence  of  their 
teaching  it  came  about  that  a  great  number  of  sects  and  rites 
were  instituted  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  whose  unity  consisted 
in  a  common  masonic  initiation,  but  whose  aims,  doctrines, 
and  practices  were  often  irreconcilable.  The  Martinezistes,  or 
followers  of  Martinez  de  Pasqually,  were  a  distinctively  French 
sect ;  they  had  lodges  in  Paris  in  1754,  and  also  at  Toulouse, 
Poitiers,  Marseilles,  and  other  places.  The  term  ‘  Illuminates  * 
is  applied  to  them  equally  with  the  Swedenborgians,  Martinists, 
and  several  germane  societies.  Pasqually  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Rosicrucian  adept.  His  teaching  was  theurgic  and  moral,  and 
his  avowed  object  was  to  develops  the  somnolent  divine  faculties 
in  humanity,  and  to  lead  man  to  enter  into  communication  with 
the  invisible,  by  means  of  ‘  La  Chose,’  the  enigmatic  name  he 
gave  to  the  highest  secret.  He  is  chiefly  interesting  as  having 
been  the  first  to  penetrate  the  higher  grades  of  French  masonry 
with  illuminism,  an  example  followed  afterwards  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success  by  the  disciples  of  Weishaupt.  When  he  died 
in  Haiti  f  his  teaching  was  taken  up  by  Willermooz,  a  Lyonese 
merchant,  also  by  the  celebrated  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin. 
Saint-Martin  absorbed  and  developed  his  master’s  teaching  in 
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a  peculiar  and  personal  manner,  and  through  his  philosophy 
became  an  important  influence  on  then  current  affairs.  He 
had  been  an  oflicer  in  the  regiment  of  Foix  at  Bordeaux  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Pasqually,  and  soon  after 
meeting  him  he  threw  up  his  commission  in  the  army  with  the 
object  of  devoting  his  life  to  meditation,  and  the  study  of  Jacob 
Boehm.  He  became  the  mystical  philosopher  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  book  he  published  in  1775,  ‘  Des  Erreurs  et  de 
‘  la  Verite,’  produced  an  immense  sensation,  comparable  to 
that  created  by  the  publication  of  ‘  La  Profession  de  Foi  d’un 
‘  Vicaire  Savoyard.’  Like  Rousseau,  he  believed  in  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  man,  holding  that  Providence  had  planted  a 
religion  in  man’s  heart  ‘  which  could  neither  be  contaminated 
‘  by  priestly  trafl&c,  nor  tainted  by  imposture.’  Rousseau  gave 
the  name  of  conscience  to  ‘the  innate  principle  of  justice  and 
‘  virtue  which,  independently  of  experience  and  in  spite  of 
‘  ourselves,  forms  the  basis  of  our  judgements  ’ ;  Saint-Martin 
thought  it  the  divine  instinct.  On  this  belief  both  founded 
their  demand  for  social  revolution.  Saint-Martin  saw  in  such 
a  movement  the  awakening  of  men  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
with  deep  conviction  he  responded  to  the  cry  ‘  All  men  are 
‘  priests,’  uttered  three  centuries  earlier  by  Luther,  with  the  cry 
‘  All  men  are  kings  !  ’  The  answer  to  the  social  enigmas  of  the 
century  was  whispered  by  him  in  the  ‘  ternaire  sacre  ’  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity  ;  and  it  echoed  with  reverberating  clangour 
through  all  the  lodges  of  France.  Martinist  societies  were  every¬ 
where  founded  to  study  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  book,  and 
to  expound  the  teaching  of  the  mystical  philosopher  who,  like 
Lamartine  in  a  later  day,  contemplated  the  Revolution  as 
Christianity  applied  to  poUtics. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  upon  the  lodges  and  rites 
in  France  diuing  this  time ;  and  their  very  number  makes 
choice  of  those  deserving  peculiar  mention  bewildering.  The 
well-known  ‘  Loge  des  Amis  Reunis,  or  ‘  Philalethes,’  inaugurated 
by  ‘  the  man  of  all  conspiracies,’  Savalette  de  Langes,  and  his 
fnends,  carried  on  an  important  correspondence  with  lodges  in 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  Under  the  protection  of  pleasant 
gatherings  and  luxiudous  dinners,  the  Philalethes  prosecuted 
the  dark  and  dangerous  work  of  preparing  the  programme  of  the 
Revolution.  One  of  the  most  famous,  if  not  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  intellectual  lodges,  was  that  of  the  ‘  Neuf  Soeurs  ’ 
in  Paris,  founded  in  memory  of  Helvetius,  which,  if  it  held  a 
secret,  held  the  secret  of  Voltaire,  ‘  Humanity  and  Tolerance.’ 
It  was  intended  to  be  an  encyclopaedic  workshop,  a  complement 
to  the  already  existing  Lotlge  of  Sciences.  Since  all  the  secondary 
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education  in  France  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clerical  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Sorbonne  dedicate  to  theology,  the  ‘  Neuf  Soeurs  ’ 
organised  *  ‘  la  Society  Apollonienne.’  This  society  arranged 
for  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  its  more  eminent  members ; 
Marmontel  and  Garat,  for  example,  lectured  on  history,  De  la 
Harpe  on  literature,  Condorcet  and  De  la  Croix  on  chemistry, 
Fourcroy  and  Sue  on  anatomy  and  ph)rsiology.  The  improvised 
college  did  not  shut  its  doors  during  the  Revolution,  but  changed 
its  name  to  ‘  Lyc6e  Republicain.’  Its  professors  conformed  to 
Republican  usages,  and  La  Harpe  was  to  be  seen  lecturing  in  a 
red  cap. 

Many  useful  institutions  were  evolved  out  of  the  conclaves  of 
the  ‘  Neuf  Soeurs,’  including  the  reformed  laws  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  Due  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  translator  of  the  American  Constitution,  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  lodge,  so  was  Forster,  who  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook ;  Brissot,  who  was  later  condemned  as 
leader  of  the  Girondins,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fauchet,  Romme, 
Bailly,  Rabaud  Saint  Etienne,  Danton,  Andr6  Chdnier,  Dom 
Gerle,  Paul  Jones,  FrankUn,  Guillotin,  Cabanis,  Potion,  Sieyes, 
Cerutti,  Hanna,  and  Voltaire.  Together  they  form  an  illus¬ 
trious  company  who,  all  in  their  varying  ways,  took  con¬ 
spicuous  shares  in  the  work  of  progress.  Commemorative 
assemblies  and  processions  were  organised  by  this  lodge  on 
the  occasions  of  the  deaths  of  Franklin,  Voltaire,  and  Paul 
Jones,  the  liberators.  The  lodge  has  received  historic  conse¬ 
cration  at  the  hands  of  Louis  Blanc,  Henri  Martin,  and  Amiable. 
Having  8.ccompli3hed  a  great  work,  it  disappeared,  like  all  the 
other  lodges,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 

The  share  that  women  took  in  promoting  social  changes  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Readers  of  Dumas  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  country  districts  fraternal  societies 
welcoming  members  of  both  sexes  met  regularly  in  barns  and 
farms ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  usually  recognised  that  apart 
from  the  ‘  Loges  de  la  Felicite,’  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  frequent  scandal,  many  regular  and  well-conducted  ‘lodges 
‘  of  adoption  ’  for  women  were  recognised  by  the  ‘  Grand  Orient.’ 
The  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  Egalito’s  sister,  was  Grand  Mistress 
of  the  adoptive  lodge  of  ‘  la  Candeur  ’  in  1775,  and  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  and  Madame  de  Genlis  also  wielded  the  hammer. 
The  work  of  these  fashionable  dames  cannot,  however,  be  taken 
seriously.  It  was  a  pastime  for  them,  just  as  were  the  decorous 
fetes  held  within  the  lodges  in  which  both  men  and  women 
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participated.  The  entertainments  were  elegant  and  refined,  often 
taking  the  form  of  the  illustration  of  a  virtue  such  as  bene¬ 
volence,  or  the  homage  of  some  humanitarian  quality.  For 
example,  one  day  a  lady  discovered  that  a  poor  working  woman 
with  nine  children  had  added  to  her  burdens  by  adopting  the 
orphan  of  a  friend.  The  ladies  of  her  lodge  were  enthusiastic  at 
such  generosity,  and  caused  her  to  be  exhibited  at  one  of  their 
reunions  in  a  tebleau  surrounded  by  the  ten  children.  After 
considerable  acclamation  she  was  allowed  to  go  her  way  with 
clothes  and  money  presented  by  her  admirers.  ‘  Bienfaisance  ’ 
was  a  particularly  fashionable  virtue.  Women  of  society 
raised  altars  dedicated  to  this  quality  in  their  rooms.  The 
tone  of  society  was  not  wholly  sentimental ;  it  was  also  reason¬ 
able,  and  it  became  the  vogue  for  ladies  to  attend  scientific 
lectures ;  classes  in  drawing-rooms  on  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
and  physics  were  well  attended  ;  ladies  were  no  longer  painted 
as  goddesses,  but  as  students  in  laboratories,  surrounded  by 
telescopes  and  retorts;  Countess  Voyer  attended  dissections, 
and  one  of  her  friends  wielded  the  scalpel  with  grace  ;  Madame 
de  Genlis,  whose  self-satisfaction  is  almost  priggish,  alludes  in 
her  memoirs  to  the  intense  pleasure  she  derived  from  geological 
lectures. 

While  the  world  of  fashion  was  playing  with  science  and 
masonry,  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  its  social  inferiors  were 
gradually  crystallising  into  action.  Serious  women  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  farmer  classes  attended  meetings  and  discussions, 
and  taught  their  sons  and  their  husbands  what  it  meant  to  fight 
for  an  ideal ;  and  how  the  ‘  ternaire  sacre  ’  could  be  translated 
into  fact. 

At  the  lowest  computation  there  were  seven  hundred  lodges 
in  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  had  acknowledged  ‘  lodges  of  adoption  ’  for  women.  It  is 
impossible  from  the  material  pubhshed  on  the  subject,  however, 
to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  members 
of  either  sex  belonging  to  these  associations.  It  was  very  large, 
but  the  claim  to  a  million  adherents  made  by  the  ‘  Loge  de  la 
‘  Candeur  ’  in  1785  is  clearly  greatly  in  excess  of  actual  fact.  At 
Bayonne  ‘  La  Zel6e,’  at  Angers  the  ‘  Tendre  Accueil,’  at  Saint- 
Malo  the  ‘  Triple  Esperance,’  at  Rheims  the  ‘  Triple  Union,’  at 
Tours  the  ‘  Amis  de  la  Vertu,*  and  in  every  corner  of  France 
kindred  lodges  throve  and  claimed  unnumbered  members. 

Frederick  the  Great’s  librarian,  Pernetti,  a  Benedictine,  had 
founded  a  Swedenborgian  brotherhood  at  Avignon,  in  company 
with  a  Polish  noble,  Gabrionka,  who  by  some  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Cagliostro,  and  he  is  but  an  example  of  dozens  of 
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other  missionaries.  Everywhere  gatherings  and  associations 
existed,  separated  by  rites  and  by  practices,  but  united  in  the 
depths  of  intention  by  their  common  love  for  and  faith  in  the 
creed  of  brotherhood. 

One  thing  only  was  needed  to  transform  this  heterogeneous 
collection  of  lodges,  sects,  and  rites  into  a  powerful  political 
lever  upon  society,  and  that  was  a  mind  which  could  devise  a 
common  political  understanding  or  a  common  course  of  action 
to  unite  them.  Secret  idealistic  societies  had  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  fostering  principles  and  hopes  and  ideals,  but  in  order 
to  become  effective  in  action  change  of  some  kind  was  necessary. 

Masonic  writers  have  of  late  made  but  little  allusion  to  the 
influence  of  the  German  ‘  illuminates  ’  on  the  French  lodges, 
and  are  disposed  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  organiser  Weishaupt.  Barruel,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Des- 
champs  unite,  however,  in  regarding  him  as  the  most  profound 
of  conspirators.  Le  Couteulx  de  Canteleu  considers  the  young 
professor  of  Ingolstadt  as  the  originator  of  a  remarkable 
system,  though  he  thinks  that  Von  Knigge  was  its  most  able 
missionary.  With  Weishaupt  alone  lay  the  credit  not  only  of 
realising  the  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  societies  upon  society, 
but  of  elaborating  an  homogeneous  scheme  which  should  embrace 
and  eventually  absorb  all  lodges  and  all  rites.  He  was  no 
freemason  when  he  invented  his  design,  but  in  order  to  study 
masonic  methods  he  was  received  as  a  mason  in  Munich,  where 
one  Zwack,  a  legal  member  of  the  lodge,  afterwards  one  of 
Weishaupt’s  confederates,  sold  him  the  ul  imate  secrets  of 
masonry.  Equipped  with  this  knowledge  he  allied  himself 
with  Von  Knigge  of  the  ‘  Strict  Observance,’  and  caused  all  his 
own  disciples  to  become  masons.  ‘  Every  secret  engagement  is 
‘  a  source  of  enthusiasm,’  said  Weishaupt ;  ‘  it  is  useless  to  seek 
‘  for  the  reasons ;  the  fact  exists,  that  is  enough.’  In  con¬ 
formity  with  this  belief  he  recruited  the  new  secret  society 
which  was  destined  to  swallow  up  all  the  others. 

In  1776  the  order  of  the  Perfectibilists  was  founded.  They 
began  by  creating  a  new  world,  for  they  purposed  to  work 
independently  of  existing  conditions.  They  invented  their 
own  calendar,  with  new  (fivisions  of  time  and  new  names  for 
days  and  periods ;  they  took  unto  themselves  the  appellations 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Weishaupt  became  Spartacus,  after  the 
leader  of  the  servile  insurrection  in  the  time  of  Pompey ;  Von 
Knigge  became  Philo ;  Zwack,  Cato ;  Costanzo,  ^omedes ; 
Nicolai,  Lucian.  The  map  of  Europe  was  renamed  ;  in  their 
correspondence  Munich  was  Athens ;  Austria  Egypt ;  and  France 
Illyria.  The  organisation  of  the  Perfectibilists  was  designed  to 
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enlist  all  professions  and  both  sexes.  It  consisted  of  two  large 
classes,  that  of  ‘  preparations  ’  and  that  of  ‘  mysteries.’  In  the 
former  there  were  four  grades :  novice,  mkierval,  illuminate 
minor,  and  illiuninate  major.  In  the  latter  there  were  also 
four  grades :  priest,  regent,  philosopher,  and  man-king.  There 
was  also  a  ‘  plant-nursery  ’  for  children,  and  a  class  in  which 
women  were  trained  to  influence  men.  The  associates  who 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  Weishaupt  were  called  Areo- 
pagites. 

The  order  was  designed  as  the  directing  instrument  of  that 
social  revolution  which  Weishaupt  and  many  others  knew  to 
be  imminent.  France  was  the  country  selected  for  the  great 
experiment,  and  Weishaupt  faced  with  courage  the  problem 
that  students  of  social  questions  reaUsed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  be  the  difficulty  in  any  revolution. 
He  saw  hke  them  that  the  future  class  struggle  for  survival 
and  supremacy  in  France  would  he  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  people,  that  the  nobles  would  coimt  for  nothing  in  the 
contest.  He  knew  that  the  commercial  classes  were  extremely 
rich,  that  in  so  far  as  the  actual  administrative  work  went 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  third  estate,  that  in  the  event  of 
revolution  it  would  become  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only 
power  in  the  country.  A  study  of  the  representative  institu¬ 
tions  of  France  before  the  Revolution  convinces  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  people  were  imrepresented,  moreover  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  they  would  ever  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  unless  the  secret  societies  enforced  their  claim. 
Weishaupt’s  scheme  was  intended  to  prevent  the  bourgeoisie 
reaping  all  the  revolutionary  harvest.  As  a  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
Weishaupt  did  not  favour  the  establishment  of  commercial 
supremacy  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  8)rstem  of  autocracy. 
‘  Salvation  does  not  lie  where  shining  thrones  are  defended  by 
‘  swords,  where  the  smoke  of  the  censers  ascends  to  heaven,  or 
‘  where  thousands  of  starving  men  pace  the  rich  fields  of  harvest. 
‘  The  revolution  which  is  about  to  break  upon  us  will  be  sterile 
‘  if  it  is  not  complete.’  He  feared  that  the  concessions  of  kings, 
and  the  removal  of  food  taxes,  might  delude  the  people  into  the 
belief  that  all  was  well,  and  he  imparted  his  fear  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  His  object  in  estabUshing  the  Perfectibilists  was  the 
literal  realisation  of  Rousseau’s  theories.  He  dreamt  and 
schemed  for  a  day  when  the  aboUtion  of  property,  social 
authority,  and  nationality  would  be  facts,  when  hiunan  beings 
would  return  to  that  happy  state  in  which  they  formed  but  one 
family.  As  an  ex-Jesuit  he  determined  to  adapt  the  plan  of 
that  Order’s  organisation  to  his  own  scheme,  to  make  as  it  were 
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a  counter-society  of  Jesus,  with  all  the  maxims  and  practices 
of  the  Jesuits,  applied  even  further  and  more  rigorously  than 
they  had  been  applied  by  their  inventors.  Passive  obedience, 
umversal  espionage,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  casuistry  were  his 
tools,  and  so  successful  was  the  imdertaldng  that  in  four  years 
a  system  of  communication  and  information  with  every  part 
of  Europe  had  been  established.  The  unseen  hands  of  the 
society  were  in  all  affairs,  its  ears  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  and 
cardinals.  The  Church  was  regarded  unrelentingly  as  a  foe, 
for  the  Perfectibilists  were  the  enemies  of  institutional  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  represented  themselves  as  professors  of  the  purest 
Christian  Socialism.  Weishaupt  classed  the  theological  and 
sacerdotal  systems  among  the  worst  enemies  of  man,  and  in 
his  instructions  to  his  disciples  urged  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
tended  with  as  definite  evils.  And  the  Church  feared  him,  for 
did  he  not  declare  that  they  were  still  slaves  because  they  still 
knelt,  and  did  he  not  command  the  people  to  rise  from  their 
knees  ?  Abbe  Deschamps  expresses  his  ^ead  of  the  result  of 
such  a  terrible  Order,  and  pathetically  pleads  that  ‘  once  dechris- 
‘  tianised  the  masses  will  claim  absolute  equality  and  the  right 
‘  to  enjoy  life.’ 

Weishaupt,  on  the  other  hand,  said : 

‘  He  who  would  work  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  for  the 
contentment  and  peace  of  man,  for  the  diminishing  of  discontent, 
should  examine  and  then  enfeeble  the  principles  which  trouble 
that  peace,  that  content,  that  happiness.  Of  this  class  are  all 
systems  which  are  opposed  to  the  ennobling  and  perfecting  of  human 
nature ;  all  systems  which  unnecessarily  multiply  the  evils  of  the 
world,  and  represent  them  as  greater  than  they  really  are ;  all 
systems  which  depreciate  the  merit  and  the  dignity  of  man,  which 
(hminish  his  confidence  in  his  owp  natural  forces,  which  decry 
human  reason  and  so  open  the  way  for  imposture.’ 

The  candidate  for  the  grade  of  epopt  or  priest  among  the 
Perfectibilists  was,  before  his  initiation  into  the  higher  mysteries, 
introduced  into  a  hall  wherein  stood  a  magnificent  dais  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  throne.  In  front  of  the  throne  stood  a  table 
laden  with  jewels,  gold  coins,  a  sceptre,  crown,  and  sword. 

‘  “  Look,”  said  the  epopt  chief,  “  if  this  crown  and  sceptre,  monu¬ 
ments  of  human  degradation  and  imbecility,  tempt  thee ;  if  thy 
heart  is  with  them ;  if  thou  wouldst  help  longs  to  oppress  men, 
we  will  place  thee  as  near  a  throne  as  thou  desirest ;  but  our  sanc¬ 
tuary  will  be  closed  to  thee,  and  we  shall  abandon  thee  for  ever  to 
thy  folly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thou  art  willing  to  devote  thyself  to 
making  men  happy  and  free,  be  welcome  here.  .  .  .  Decide  !  ”  ’ 

After  decision  the  would-be  initiate  had  to  make  a  frank  and 
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detailed  confession  of  all  the  actions  of  bis  life.  Weishaupt 
thought  this  a  very  important  preliminary  to  higher  knowledge, 
because  it  gave  him  cognisance  of  personal  secrets  which  would 
make  betrayal  of  the  order  on  the  part  of  the  novice  dangerous 
and  often  impossible.  The  verification  of  the  confession  was 
proceeded  with  in  a  dark  room,  decorated  with  symbols  and 
emblems  of  mystery.  A  book  called  the  ‘  Code  Scrutateur  ’ 
was  opened,  and  all  the  faults  of  the  candidate,  his  hates,  loves, 
confidences,  and  fears  were  read  out  loud.  These  had  been 
extracted  from  the  unconscious  victim  or  from  his  friends  by 
the  ‘insinuating  brethren,’  whose  business  it  was  to  find  out 
everything  about  every  member  of  their  society.  When  all 
this  was  over  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  revealing  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  large  crucifix.  The  candidate  was  tonsured, 
vested  with  sacerdotal  garments,  and  given  the  red  Phrygian 
cap  of  the  epopt,  with  these  words :  ‘  Wear  this  cap ;  it  means 
*  more  than  the  crown  of  kings  ’ — a  prophecy  verified  by  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  Illunoinism  recruits  had  no  knowledge 
of  such  ceremonies.  They  were  allowed  to  think  that  they  were 
supporting  orthodox  Christianity  and  old  authorities,  and  in 
this  way  imsuitable  members  were  weeded  out.  Later  on,  as 
they  gradually  climbed  the  ladder  of  initiation,  it  was  revealed 
to  them  that  Jesus  had  come  to  teach  men  reasonableness 
and  not  superstition,  and  that  His  only  precepts  were  love  of 
God  and  love  of  humanity.  Jesus,  they  learnt,  was  the  true 
liberator  of  man,  and  the  teacher  of  equaUty  and  liberty. 
When  Camille  Desmoulins  invoked  the  ‘  Sans-culotte  J^sus  ’ 
during  the  Revolution  he  was  putting  these  notions  into  execu¬ 
tion  in  hteral  fashion. 

It  has  been  argued  with  some  plausibiUty  that  since  such 
harmless  and  conservative  people  as  the  Duke  of  Sachs- 
Gotha  and  Prince  August  of  Sachs-Weimar  were  illuminates, 
Louis  XVI.  and  Frederick  the  Great  masons,  the  secret  societies 
could  have  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  social  upheaval,  and 
therefore  are  not  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
historian.  The  study  of  the  organisation  of  the  great  secret 
service  reveals  the  reason  of  this  contention  and  also  its  futility. 
The  lower  grades  of  masonry  and  illuminism  served  a  double- 
edged  purpose  :  that  of  conceahng  the  existence  of  the  higher 
grades,  and  that  of  proving  the  worthiness  of  earnest  searchers 
after  social  regeneration  to  enter  those  higher  grades.  Mystery 
of  any  kind  always  attracts  the  weak-minded,  and  illuminism 
allured  many  dupes  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  at  arm’s 
length  from  realities.  The  existence  of  serious  purpose  had  also 
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studiously  to  be  concealed  from  royalties  and  prelates,  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  dear  to  all  supporters  of  autocracy.  Yet  it 
was  pohtic  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  conservative  and  govern¬ 
ing  classes  by  admitting  them  with  apparent  freedom  and  joy 
into  the  Order.  It  was  a  policy  of  disarmament,  and  Weishaupt 
was  quite  candid  as  to  this,  for  anything  was  better  for  the 
cause  than  open  enmity. 

‘  If  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  the  ordinary  schools  on  our  side, 
it  is  also  very  important  to  win  over  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
and  their  superiors  ;  for  in  that  way  we  should  secure  the  best  part 
of  the  country,  and  disarm  the  greatest  enemies  of  all  innovation ; 
and  what  is  still  better,  in  winning  the  ecclesiastics,  we  should  have 
the  people  in  our  hand.’ 

To  many  Perfectibilists  illuminism  and  masonry  were  but 
charming  social  amusements,  signifying  nothing.  The  doctrines 
of  social  subversion,  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  sudden  death, 
all  seemed  but  quaint  and  often  crude  allegories,  assemblies 
were  but  the  occasion  of  fun  and  feasting ;  men  played  at  the 
comedy  of  equality  with  zest  and  good  temper,  just  because  it 
was  all  so  impossible  and  unlike  Ufe.  Autocrats  hke  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  blindly  served  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  people  and  assisted  in  converting  their  own  comedy 
into  tragedy.  The  study  of  secret  organisations  in  their  pohtical 
application  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration  and  of 
grave  discussion,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Recruits  for  the  secret  service  were  not  difficult  to  attract ; 
for  ever  since  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon  Europe 
had  been  in  a  state  of  expectation.  The  theurgists  Saint- 
Germain  and  Cagliostro  flitted  hither  and  thither  like  brilliant 
Oriental  birds  against  the  brooding  neutrality  of  the  European 
background.  Eagerly  watched,  and  eagerly  worshipped  they 
performed  miracles  and  cures  that  dazzled  the  imagination. 
Their  magical  displays,  and  sometimes  conspicuous  charlatanry, 
amazed  the  gaping  crowds,  and  disguised  the  seriousness  of  their 
mission  from  the  Court  and  the  governing  classes.  No  one 
except  the  ignorant,  however,  can  afford  to  despise  and  disregard 
their  influence,  for  they  too  served  the  purposes  of  Uberation. 

People  of  all  classes  became  nervous  and  disturbed.  Suzanne 
Labrousse  of  P6rigord,*  being  in  chapel,  threw  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Crucifix  and  announced  precisely  the  date  of  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  and 
her  waiting-women  had  seen  ‘  the  white  lady.’  Crowds  in  the 
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market-place  of  Leipzig  awaited  the  ghost  of  wonder-working 
Schroepfer,  who  had  shown  Louis  XV.  his  successor  decapitated 
in  a  magic  mirror ;  for  had  he  not  promised  to  reappear  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  at  a  given  moment  after  death  1  Interpretations  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  published,  and  it  was  asserted  that  yet  more 
ancient  prophecies  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Men  asked  them¬ 
selves  as  they  met  in  their  lodges  and  their  homes,  or  as  they 
sat  round  the  pool  of  Mesmer,  or  consulted  Cazotte,  ‘  What  would 
‘  be  the  end  thereof  ?  ’  Great  changes  were  in  the  air ;  men  felt  the 
fluttering  of  unseen  wings  and  the  breath  of  unrecognised  forces, 
and  their  expectations  kept  them  restless  and  eager. 

One  mind  at  least  in  France  was  able  to  contemplate  with 
calmness  the  inweaving  of  strange  threads  into  the  texture  of 
society ;  and  in  that  mind  was  clearly  reflected  the  spirit  and 
trend  of  the  whole  agitation  of  the  world  of  action.  Undis¬ 
mayed  by  portent  or  prophecy,  the  unknown  philosopher  medi¬ 
tated  as  he  watched  the  shuttles  darting  through  the  giant 
loom  of  the  social  system,  and  gazed  on  that  living  tissue 
through  which  in  the  weaving  ‘  shimmered  imceasingly  the 
‘  irrefragable  justice  of  God.’  Saint-Martin  had  already  formu¬ 
lated  that  ‘  ternaire  sacre  ’  which  men  were  diligently  and  in 
many  ways  seeking  to  attain.  Men  grasped  eagerly  after  the 
fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  were  satisfied,  by  studying 
his  doctrines  their  apprehension  was  quickened  and  their  efforts 
enhanced  and  spirituaUsed.  To  a  great  extent  he  transfused 
masonic  thought  with  that  mysticism  and  faith  which  make  the 
movement  of  mountains  no  impossibility.  The  ternaire  which 
proved  the  miraculous  seed-corn  of  the  revolutionary  harvest 
germinated  in  the  furrows  of  France  against  the  reaping. 

Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  of  Weishaupt  surveyed  the 
countries  which  were  to  be  the  stage  of  the  great  drama.  Long 
before  accredited  illuminist  agents  were  sent  to  evangelize  the 
lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient,  inaugural  work  had  been  undertaken 
by  Balsamo  and  Saint-Germain.  Weishaupt  was  too  shrewd  an 
organiser  to  neglect  any  instrument  of  advantage,  and,  estimating 
justly  the  credulity  of  the  day,  he  saw  the  extreme  importance 
of  securing  such  men  as  the  magicians  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
purpose. 

One  of  his  emissaries,  Giuseppe  Balsamo  or  Cagliostro,  was 
known  all  over  Europe  as  the  ‘  Priest  of  Mystery,’  and  nearly 
everyone,  however  sceptical  of  lus  powers,  fell  before  his  per¬ 
sonal  charm.  The  Perfectibilists  annexed  him  and  initiated 
him  into  their  ritual,  as  he  himself  describes,  in  an  underground 
cave  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  the  initiation  he  learnt 
that  the  first  blows  of  the  Illuminates  would  attack  France,  and 
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that  after  the  fall  of  that  monarchy  the  Church  herself  would 

be  assailed.  After  receiving  instructions  and  money  from 

Weishaupt  (a  secret  which  he  later  confessed  to  the  Inquisition), 

he  proceeded  to  Strasburg,  and  there  led  a  life  of  philanthropy,  | 

giving  to  the  poor  his  money,  to  the  rich  his  advice,  to  the  sick 

his  help.  He  was  veritably  adored  by  the  people.  When  he 

went  to  Paris  in  1781  his  elegant  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Claude 

was  soon  besieged  by  admirers.  His  portrait  was  in  great 

request  on  medallions  and  fans,  and  his  bust  in  marble  and  in 

bronze  figured  in  the  houses  of  the  great  with  this  inscription : 

‘  Le  divin  Cagliostro.’  He  received  his  clients  in  a  large  room 
furnished  with  Oriental  luxury,  which  contained  the  bust  of  I 

Hippocrates,  the  ‘  Universal  Prayer’  of  Pope,  together  with  objects 
of  necromantic  design  and  thaumaturgic  virtue.  His  mysterious 
device  L.P.D.  {lilia  fedihus  destrue)  was  reputed  to  be  full  of 
sinister  meaning  for  the  Kings  of  France.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  deeply  interested  in  matters  and  men  of  this  nature,  de 
Rohan  entertained  her  with  tales  of  Cagliostro ;  she  consulted 
Saint-Germain,  and  was  one  of  the  visitors  who  clustered  round 
the  mysterious  fluid  of  the  hypnotic  doctor  Mesmer,  which  was 
calculated  to  heal  all  ills,  and  whose  dictum  was,  ‘  There  is  but 
‘one  health,  one  illness,  and  one  remedy.’  Though  Mesmer’s 
experiments  were  rejected  by  the  French  savants  of  the  day  as 
worthless,  they  were  eagerly  taken  up  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Mesmer  enforced  the  law  of  mutual  dependence  and  of  unity  in 
the  natural  world  as  Saint-Martin  enforced  the  laws  of  mutual 
dependence  and  of  unity  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  might  well 
have  been  Saint-Martin  and  not  Mesmer  who  said  ‘that  the 
‘life  of  man  is  part  of  the  universal  movement,’  for  they  were 
both  exponents  of  the  truth  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race. 

The  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  another  of  Weishaupt’s  ambas* 
sadors,  led  a  life  of  which  the  secret  remains  unrevealed.  He 
emerges  at  intervals  upon  the  surface  of  affairs  a  brilliant 
and  accomplished  personage,  and  sinks  again  to  work  in  the 
great  secret  service,  or  to  sit,  as  tradition  has  it,  upon  his  golden 
altar  in  an  attitude  of  Oriental  absorption.  He  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  French  society  about  the  year  1750,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  puzzled  as  to  his  nationality.*  Was  he  a 
native  of  the  Indies  or  of  France  ?  His  attainments  were  the 
marvel  of  the  Court,  for  his  memory  enabled  him  to  repeat  every 
word  of  a  newspaper  article  after  one  reading ;  he  could  write 
a  love-letter  with  one  hand  and  verses  with  the  other  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  and  besides  speaking  ten  European  languages  with 
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facility  he  was  familiar  with  many  Oriental  tongues.  He  also 
practised  alchemy  and  the  crystallisation  of  carbon.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  aided  him  as  far  as  possible  to  gain  an  influence 
over  the  King,  who  was  the  victim  of  great  depression  and 
ennui.  Saint-Germain’s  narratives  of  adventure,  tales  of  secret 
and  exalted  scandal  and  diplomacy  amused  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
Comte  was  given  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Chambord.  '  To  entertain 
‘  any  esteem  for  men,  sire,’  remarked  Saint-Germain  one  day, 
‘  one  should  be  neither  a  confessor,  a  minister,  nor  a  police 
‘  officer.’  ‘  You  may  as  well  add,’  said  Louis  XV.,  ‘  a  king.  ’ 
The  Comte  presented  magnificent  pictures  by  Velasquez  and 
Murillo  to  the  French  monarch,  and  to  other  important  people 
gems  of  great  value,  which  he  professed  to  make  himself.  He 
dazzled  all  comers  by  his  jewels  and  his  caskets  of  rare  and 
precious  ornaments,  and  pleased  everyone  by  his  lavish  gene¬ 
rosity.  Louis  Blanc,  the  historian,  asserts  that  Louis  XV.  was 
served  in  the  various  Coiurts  of  Europe  by  ‘  secret  agents  of 
‘  admirable  clairvoyance,  who,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  corrc- 
‘  spondence,  held  all  the  threads  of  European  politics.’  *  Warned 
in  advance  of  all  projects  formed  against  him  by  his  enemies, 
he  knew  more  than  his  ministers,  and  because  of  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge  he  railed  at  them  and  despised  them.  Since  he  used  his 
power  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  to  beguile  his  ‘  teedium 
vital  ’  and  to  minister  to  his  self-aggrandisement  and  self-esteem, 
French  diplomacy  became  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  From 
intercepted  despatches  and  other  letters  in  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  it  seems  probable  that  Saint-Germain  was  charged 
with  a  secret  mission  to  negotiate  peace  with  Pitt  in  1760. 
The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  furious  at  the  King’s  interference,  and 
wrote  to  Pitt  to  have  Saint-Germain  arrested  as  a  Russian  spy. 
The  Coimt  was  mentioned  in  the  English  newspapers  of  1760, 
and  named  in  despatches  between  General  Yorke  and  Lord 
Holdernesse  in  the  same  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  intimate 
with  the  royalties  of  all  nations,  and  to  have  had  the  confidence 
of  many  crowned  heads.  In  1762  he  was  concerned  with  secret 
missions  in  St.  Petersburg.  Ten  years  later  Orloff,  meeting  him 
in  Vienna,  greeted  him  as  ‘  caro  padre.’  He  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  the  lodge  of  the  Amis  Reunis  when  Mirabeau  intro¬ 
duced  the  question  of  Illuminism,  and  in  1784  was  certified  to 
be  dead  by  the  illuminate  Dr.  Biester  of  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  died  in  that  year, 
though  he  is  reported  to  have  attended  the  great  Paris  Congress 
of  Masonry  on  February  15,  1785,  as  a  representative  mason^ 
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and  to^have  met  Madame  d’Adhemar  by  appointment,  in  the 
Church  of  the  R^collets  in  1789,  and  to  have  had  a  long  talk 
with  her.  Saint-Germain  was  probably,  though  so  well  guarded 
is  the  secret  of  his  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  consecutive 
statement  of  it,  not  only  the  secret  missionary  and  entertainer 
of  Louis  XV.,  but  also  the  agent  for  masonic  and  other  societies 
working  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity  ;  one  life  was  probably 
only  the  cloak  for  the  other.  He  founded  the  Order  of  Jackin 
(Joachim),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  masonic  grade. 

At  the  great  Convention  of  Masonry  held  at  Wilhelmsbad  in 
1782  the  Order  of  the  Strict  Observance  was  suspended,  and  Von 
Knigge  disclosed  the  scheme  of  Weishaupt  to  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  masonic  and  mystical  fraternities.  Then 
and  there  disciples  of  Saint-Martin  and  of  Willermooz,  as  well 
as  the  statesmen,  scientists,  magicians,  and  magistrates  of  all 
countries,  were  converted  to  Illuminism.  Perfectibilist  doc¬ 
trines  percolated  everywhere  through  the  lodges  of  Europe,  and 
when  the  ‘  Philalethes,’  at  the  instigation  of  Mirabeau,  became 
the  missionary  agents  of  Illuminism,  they  preached  to  already 
half-converted  audiences.  The  fact  that  Mirabeau  had  any 
connection  with  such  schemes  has  been  occasionally  denied, 
partly  on  account  of  the  bitter  pamphlet  he  launched  against 
Cagliostro  and  partly  because  in  ‘  La  Monarchic  Prussienne  ’  he 
denounced  all  secret  societies  and  asserted  that  they  should  be 
tolerated  by  no  State.  This  proves  no  more  than  the  work 
which  Nicolai  produced  explaining  that  secret  societies  existed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  the  Stuart  cause.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  everything  that  conduced  to  the  welfare 
of  the  society  and  the  furtherance  of  the  mission  was  justifiable, 
and  that  by  subterfuges  such  as  these  Mirabeau  and  Nicolai 
sought  to  avert  suspicion  from  themselves,  and  peace  to  work 
with  greater  eflBciency  and  freedom.  Mirabeau,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Nicolai  while  in  Berlin,  had  been  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  of  the  Perfectibilists  at  Brunswick.  On 
returning  to  Paris  he,  together  with  Bonneville,*  introduced  the 
German  doctrines  at  the  lodge  of  the  ‘  Amis  Reunis.’  Among  his 
auditors  were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Savalette, 
Gregoire,  Garat,  Petion,  Baboeuf,  Barnave,  Sieyes,  Saint-Just, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Hebert,  Santerre,  Danton,  Marat,  Chenier, 
and  many  other  men  whose  names  are  immortahsed  in  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution.  The  charge  of  actually  disseminating 
the  doctrines  throughout  France  was  given  to  Bode  (Aurelius) 
and  Busch  (Bayard).  So  well  did  the  Perfectibilist  missionaries 
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work  thal^by  1788  every  lodge  under  the  Grand  Orient — and  they 
numbered  in  that  year  629 — had  been  indoctrinated  with  the 
system  of  Weishaupt. 

From  the  time  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  with  the  German  doctrines,  masonry,  from  being  a 
simple  instrument  of  tolerance,  humanity,  and  fraternity, 
acting  in  a  vague  and  general  manner  on  the  sentiments  of  its 
adherents,  became  a  direct  instrument  of  social  transformation. 
Plans  of  the  most  practical  nature  were  discussed.  A  scheme 
for  recruiting  a  citizen  army  was  drawn  up,  and  Savalette  de 
Langes,  of  the  Royal  Household,  is  said  to  have  been  responsible 
for  its  execution.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  he  appeared 
before  the  municipal  councillors  of  Paris,  followed  by  a  few  men 
crying,  ‘  Let  us  save  the  country,’  thereby  exciting  no  little 
emulation.  ‘  Messieurs  ’  he  said  : 

‘  Messieurs,  void  des  citoyens  que  j’ai  exerces  4  manier  les  armes 

[)our  la  defense  de  la  patrie  ;  je  ne  me  suis  point  fait  leur  majeurou 
eur  general,  nous  sommes  tous  egaux,  je  suis  simplement  caporal, 
mais  j’ai  donne  I’exemple ;  ordonnez  que  tous  les  citoyens  le  suivent, 
que  la  nation  prenne  les  armes,  et  la  liberte  est  invincible.’  * 

The  next  day  the  army  of  the  ‘  gardes  nationaux  ’  was  formed. 

Nearly  all  the  masonic  and  illuminist  lodges  shrank  to 
their  smallest  esoteric  dimensions  in  1789  and  expanded  exoteric- 
ally  as  clubs  and  popular  societies.  La  Loge  des  Neuf  Soeurs, 
for  example,  became  ‘  La  Societe  Nationale  des  Neuf  Soeurs,’  a 
club  admitting  women.  The  Grand  Orient  ceased  its  direction 
of  affairs.  The  old  theoretical  discussions  within  the  lodges  as 
to  how  the  Revolution  should  be  conducted  produced  in  action 
the  widest  divergences,  and  Jacobins,  Girondins,  Hebertists, 
Dantonists,  Robespierrists,  in  consequence  destroyed  each  other. 

It  has  been  the  habit  for  so  long  to  regard  the  Revolution  as 
an  undefined  catastrophe  that  it  requires  much  patience  and 
sldll  to  convince  men  that  at  least  some  foreknowledge  of  its 
course  and  destination  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Illuminists. 
When  Cagliostro  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  from  England  in 
1787  predicting  for  the  French  people  the  realisation  of  the 
schemes  of  the  secret  societies ;  foretelling  the  Revolution  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  and  monarchy ;  the  advent  of  a 
Prince  Egalite  who  would  abolish  ‘  lettres  de  cachet  ’ ;  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  States-General ;  the  destruction  of  ecclesiasticism 
and  the  substitution  of  the  religion  of  Reason  ;  he  probably  wrote 
of  the  things  he  had  heard  debated  in  the  lodges  of  Paris.  Pre¬ 
science  might  also  explain  Mirabeau’s  remark  ‘  Voila  la  victime,’ 

*  Le  Couteulx  de  Canteleu,  ‘  Societes  Secretes,’  p.  211. 
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as  he  indicated  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General  at 
Versailles.*  Two  volumes  of  addresses,  delivered  at  various 
lodges  by  eminent  masons,  prove  how  truly  the  situation  had 
been  gauged  by  Condorcet  and  Mirabeau.  In  fantastic 
phraseology  the  philosopher  annoimced  at  Strasbourg  that 
in  France  the  ‘  idolatry  of  monarchy  had  received  a  death- 
‘  blow  from  the  daughters  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,’  while 
the  statesman  uttered  in  the  recesses  of  the  lodge  of  the  ‘  Cheva- 
‘  liers  Bienfaisants  ’  in  Paris  the  levelling  principles  and  liberal 
ideas  which  he  afterwards  thundered  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Assembly.  The  path  to  the  overthrow  of  religious  authority 
had  to  a  great  extent  been  made  smooth  by  the  distribution, 
through  the  lodges,  of  Boulanger’s  ‘  Origines  du  Despotisme 
‘  Oriental,’  in  which  religion  is  treated  as  the  engine  of  the 
State  and  the  source  of  despotic  power.  ‘  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la 
‘  V^rite,’  springing  as  it  did  out  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
philosopher  of  the  Revolution,  more  than  any  other  book,  repre¬ 
sents  the  feeling  of  the  mystical  aspirants  after  a  reign  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  love.  It  became  the  Talmud  of  such  people  and  the 
classic  of  their  opinions.  A  very  curious  symbol  is  preserved 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  which  illustrates  the  decline  of 
the  sentiment  and  principle  and  faith  wherein  the  Revolution 
originated.  It  consists  of  a  medal  struck  under  the  Convention 
in  which  two  men  regard  each  other  without  demonstration  of 
affection,  and  all  around  runs  the  inscription  ‘  Sois  mon  frere  ou 
‘  je  te  tue.’  The  doctrine  of  brotherhood  can  no  further  go. 

After  considering  presently  available  materials  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  a  co-ordinated  working  basis  of 
ideas  had  been  estabhshed  through  the  agency  of  the  lodges  of 
Franco ;  that  thousands  of  men,  unable  to  form  a  political 
opinion  or  judgment  for  themselves,  had  been  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  responsibility  and  their  own  power  in  further¬ 
ing  the  great  movement  towards  a  new  order  of  affairs.  It 
remains  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  workers  in  the  groat  secret 
service  to  have  elicited  a  vigorous  personal  response  to  the  call 
of  great  ideals,  and  to  have  directed  the  enthusiasm  excited  to 
the  welfare,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  society  as  a  whole.  The 
conjectural  realm  of  the  inception  of  political  ideas  is  a  morass 
into  which  few  historians  care  to  venture.  Proved  paths  are 
lacking,  the  country  is  dark  and  unmapped,  and  a  false  step  may 
ruin  the  reputation  of  years.  Work  is  being  done  on  these 
matters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  a  contribution  to  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  made  which 
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will  neither  ignore  the  utopian  confederacies  nor  attribute  to 
them,  as  is  the  habit  of  ecclesiastics,  influences  altogether 
malignant. 

At  the  great  Revolution  the  doctrines  of  the  lodges  were  at 
last  translated  from  the  silent  world  of  secrecy  to  the  common 
world  of  practice ;  a  few  months  sufficed  to  depose  ecclesias- 
ticism  from  its  pedestal  and  monarchy  from  its  throne  ;  to  make 
the  army  repubhcan,  and  the  word  of  Rousseau  law.  The  half- 
mystical  phantasies  of  the  lodges  became  the  habits  of  daily 
life.  The  Phrygian  cap  of  the  ‘  illuminate  ’  became  the  head- 
gear  of  the  populace,  and  the  adoption  of  the  classic  appellations 
used  by  Spartacus  and  his  Areopagites  the  earnest  of  good 
citizenship.  Past  time  was  broken  with,  and  a  calendar  modelled 
on  those  in  use  among  the  secret  confederates  became  the  symbol 
of  the  new  epoch.  The  ‘  temaire  ’ — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity 
— instead  of  merely  adorning  the  meeting-places  of  masonic 
bodies,  was  stencilled  on  all  the  public  buildings  of  France  ;  and 
the  red  banner  which  had  symbohsed  universal  love  within  the 
lodges  was  carried  by  the  ragged  battahons  of  the  people  on 
errands  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

The  great  subversive  work  had  been  silently  and  ruthlessly 
accomphshed  in  the  face  of  kings  and  popes.  Though  the 
Church  spread  the  report  that  Illuminates  worshipped  a  devil, 
and  named  it  Christ,  and  denoimced  masonry  as  the  ‘  mystery 
‘  of  iniquity  ’ ;  though  Saint-Germain  and  Saint-Martin  were 
decried  by  the  Jesuits  ;  though  Cagliostro  died  in  the  Inquisitors’ 
prison  of  Sant’  Angelo,  and  Cazotte,  Kgahte,  and  many  another 
agent  of  the  great  service  were  guillotined ;  though  Weishaupt 
was  persecuted  and  the  German  Perfectibihsts  suppressed ;  yet 
the  mine  which  had  been  dug  imder  altar  and  t^one  was  too 
deep  to  be  filled  up  by  either  persecution  or  calumny. 

The  true  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  history  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  human  race.  In  France  it  was  epitomised. 
The  spiritual  hfe  of  that  nation,  which  was  to  lift  the  weight  of 
material  oppression  from  the  shoulders  of  multitudes,  had  been 
cherished  through  dark  years  by  the  preachers  of  Freedom, 
Equahty,  and  Brotherhood.  From  the  Swedenborgian  strong¬ 
hold  of  Avignon,  from  Martinist  Lyons,  from  Narbonne,  from 
Munich,  and  many  another  citadel  of  freedom,  there  flashed 
through  the  grey  night  of  feudahsm,  unseen  to  all  but  the  initiates, 
the  watch-fires  of  great  hope  tended  by  those  priests  of  progress 
who,  though  unable  to  hft  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  destiny  of 
man  and  the  end  of  worlds,  by  faith  were  empowered  to  dedicate 
the  future  to  the  Unknown  God. 
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Art.  III.— the  NOVELS  OF  MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
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&  Co.,  1882. 

2.  Doctor  Claudius :  A  True  Story.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 

1883. 

3.  To  Leeward.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1884. 

4.  Paul  Patoff.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1887. 
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8.  Don  Orsino.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892. 

9.  Kathari'ne  Lauderdale.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894. 

10.  Corleone.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897. 
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1901. 

13.  The  Heart  of  Rome.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,. 1903. 

14.  Sopraruf :  A  Portrait.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1905. 

15.  The  Novel :  What  it  is.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893. 

16.  Gleanings  from  Venetian  Historjf.  With  225  illustrations 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1905. 

YU  HAT  makes  a  nationality  ?  Is  it  race,  language,  creed, 
’  ’  climate,  cookery,  or  any  other  of  the  important  factors 
which  give  character  to  a  social  organism  ?  Few  questions 
are  more  commonly  debated  to-day,  and  in  considering  the 
answer  the  case  of  America  is  too  often  left  out  of  sight.  Yet 
no  one  looking  straight  at  the  facts  can  deny  the  existence  of 
American  nationality,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  most  potent  of 
all,  for  none  so  readily  assimilates  alien  elements.  After  a  few 
years — so  at  least  we  are  told,  and  with  authority — ^the  foreigner 
becomes  an  American.  In  England  or  France,  even  the  children 
of  immigrants  grow  up  with  a  difierence  of  which  both  they 
and  their  associates  are  conscious.  One  generation  does  not 
suffice  to  merge  them  into  the  type  which  results  from  the 
gradual  evolution  of  instincts  and  temperament.  We  have, 
perhaps,  indicated  the  reason  why  America  can  do  what  other 
countries  fail  in.  America,  as  a  nation,  rests  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world  on  an  idea — or  if  on  a  sentiment,  then  on 
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the  sentiment  of  allegiance  to  an  idea.  A  man  becomes  an 
American  when  the  ideas  for  which  America  stands  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  his  mental  fabric,  and  this  is  easily 
accomplished  by  the  very  nature  of  those  ideas.  A  coherent 
theory  of  life  and  society  expressed  itself  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  American  Constitution,  and  America’s 
assimilating  power  is  largely  due  to  the  creed  of  imiversal  brother¬ 
hood,  the  cosmopolitan  principle,  which  lay  behind  those 
elaborate  formulations.  Nationality  must  always  imply  a 
community  of  historic  associations ;  and  whoever  is  brought 
into  contact  with  Americans  finds  them  conceiving  of  their 
commonwealth  as  a  vast  society  boimd  together  from  the  first 
by  faith  in  a  common  group  of  ideas.  Nowhere  else  does  intel¬ 
lectual  agreement — the  agreement  of  admiration — count  for 
so  much  in  nationality,  nowhere  does  inherited  temperament 
go  for  BO  little.  From  all  this  there  follows  the  negative  con¬ 
sequence  that,  of  all  civilised  men,  the  American  is  the  most 
readily  cosmopolitan.  In  order  to  understand  and  sympathise 
he  has  less  to  divest  himself  of,  because  the  very  essence  of 
his  nationaUty  consists  in  the  practical  affirmation  of  ideas 
which  have  no  special  local  character.  We  can  say,  if  we  like, 
that  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  inherit  a  culture,  whereas 
Americans  do  not ;  or,  with  about  equal  truth,  that  American 
nationality  consists  in  principles,  that  of  European  peoples  in 
prejudices.  The  resultant  fact  is,  anyhow,  that  whereas  the 
cosmopolitan  Englishman  is  apt  to  have  lost  something  the 
cosmopolitan  American  has  almost  always  gained. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  with  the  late 
Henry  Harland.  Without  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
sapng,  we  may  affirm  boldly  that  Mr.  Hewlett  is  ‘  Italianate.’ 
He  has  read  so  much,  seen  so  much,  fallen  in  love  with  so  much, 
of  Italy,  its  history  and  its  traditional  character,  that  he  comes 
to  us  always  with  a  httle  of  the  air  of  the  seventeenth-century 
traveller :  full-blooded,  strangly  accoutred,  with  a  certain 
defiance  of  the  stay-at-home  people  in  his  intellectual  deport¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  his  Italians  are  mediaeval  Italians,  but  they 
are  desperately  mediaeval  and  desperately  Italian.  Now  Mr. 
Harland,  on  the  other  hand,  an  American  whose  whole  imagina¬ 
tion  is  suffused  and  flushed  with  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Italy, 
takes  Italy  and  Italians,  so  to  say,  for  granted.  His  way  is 
not  to  accentuate  their  differences  from  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
to  concern  himself  with  the  common  human  interest :  he  is 
an  easy  go-between,  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the  two  great 
racial  camps.  He  can  (and  Mr.  Henry  James  has  the  same 
talent)  write  a  story  of  French  life  which  gives  one  the  illusion 
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that  it  might  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman:  but  the 
Englishman,  however  well  he  knows  and  loves  his  Paris,  must 
alwa3r8  study  the  Parisians,  as  Thackeray  did,  for  instance, 
deUberately  from  the  outside. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  racial  versatility  in 
Americans  is  certainly  afforded  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  The 
readiest  way  to  realise  it  is  to  call  up  a  comparison  between  his 
romances  and  those  of  writers  so  popular  and  distinguished 
as  the  late  Mr.  Seton  Merriman,  or  Mr.  A.  E.  Mason,  or  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope.  These  men  tell  stories  of  adventure  in  Corsica, 
Spain,  Balkan  States,  Morocco  and  other  selected  regions  where 
adventure  is  held  to  be  possible  to-day ;  and  their  characters 
without  exception  exhibit  in  the  most  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances  the  psychology  of  excellent  English  gentlemen ;  unless 
and  when  there  is  reason  to  emphasise  a  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  then  it  is  foreign  with  a  vengeance.  But  Mr.  Crawford 
can  write  books  which  give  us  the  sense  of  being  transported 
absolutely  into  a  foreign  society,  where  every  gesture  and 
action  and  motive  is  somehow  subtly  different  from  what  it 
would  be  among  English  speakers,  though  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  define  the  point  of  distinction.  And  again,  his  English 
people  are  other  than  his  Americans,  yet  the  difference  is  never 
emphasised.  If  he  were  able  to  produce  this  effect  in  dealing 
with  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Italians,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
remarkable,  yet  the  less  so  because  Italy  is  his  native  country, 
and  an  American  whose  home  is  in  Italy  must  necessarily  see 
a  good  deal  of  English  society.  But  the  very  best  of  all  bis 
books  introduces  neither  Englishman,  American,  nor  Italian,  but 
deals  with  a  little  colony  of  Russians  living  and  working  in  a 
German  town.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  best  to  begin  our 
discussion  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  work  by  a  detailed  review  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  characteristic  little  story,  which  he  calls 
‘  A  Cigarette-Maker’s  Romance.’ 

The  scene  opens  in  the  shop  of  Christian  Fischelowitz,  a 
Russian  living  in  Munich  ;  and  with  a  severely  logical  method 
Mr.  Crawford  begins  ab  extra,  with  a  halt  at  the  shop  window. 
Its  most  notable  object  is  a  large  Vienna  doll,  inside  which  is 
concealed  a  clockwork  mechanism ;  and  the  doll  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  Fischelowitz  and  his  wife  Akulina,  who  are 
within  the  shop.  The  simple-minded  South  Russian  gets  all 
the  amusement  he  can  out  of  this  elaborate  toy,  which  he  accepted 
as  seciuity  for  a  loan  of  fifty  marks  to  a  poor  countryman ;  but 
Akulina  glares  at  it  from  behind  her  counter,  because  it  is  a 
standing  reminder  of  the  wasted  money,  and  still  more,  because 
the  loan  was  made  to  oblige  the_Count.  To  meet  the  Count 
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we  are  conducted  still  further,  into  the  recesses  of  a  dingy  back- 
shop  where  the  other  personages  of  this  drama  are  busy  making 
cigarettes.  The  Count  is  among  them — one  of  five  workers, 
of  whom  two  are  girls,  employed  in  gumming  the  paper  covers, 
while  the  Count  and  Dumnoff  (a  stray  mujik)  roll  the  tobacco 
and  slip  it  into  the  made  covers  by  means  of  a  parchment  tongue. 
Johann  Schmidt,  the  Cossack,  has  the  task  of  shredding  the 
leaf.  Mr.  Cramord  has  the  name  of  being  a  romancer, 
but  there  is  no  realist  who  can  give  you  more  skilfully  and 
surely  the  details  of  an  unfamiliar  business  ;  and  with  admirable 
brevity  he  conveys  the  shape  and  colour  of  everything  in  that 
little  workroom.  He  has  the  journalist’s  faculty  of  interesting 
himself  in  life  at  large,  and  he  stops  by  the  way  to  comment 
on  the  special  delicacy  of  touch  which  a  skilled  tobacco-cutter, 
such  as  Schmidt,  attains  to.  But  at  the  same  time  he  never 
fails  to  remember  that  the  figures,  and  not  the  background,  are 
what  matter ;  and  with  a  very  dexterously  introduced  con¬ 
versation  he  leads  up  to  the  Count,  who  is  finishing  his  second 
thousand  of  cigarettes.  It  is  a  dull  life,  ‘  an  atrociously  objectless 
‘  existence,’  as  the  philosopher  Schmidt  observes.  But  the 
Coimt,  while  admitting  this,  explains  that  its  dulness  matters 
the  less  to  him,  since  next  morning  he  will  be  far  removed 
from  it,  and  this  day’s  work  is  merely  a  parting  gift — a  mark  of 
his  goodwill  to  Fischelowitz.  This  does  not  surprise  the  listeners, 
though  they  receive  the  announcement  with  varying  emotions, 
and  Vjera,  the  plain-faced  girl  with  the  long  red-brown  hair, 
glances  in  eiitreaty  at  Dumnoff,  who  jests  on  the  idea.  Nor  is  Fi¬ 
schelowitz  greatly  surprised  when  he  comes  in  to  pay  the  hands, 
and  the  Count  insists  upon  retiuming  his  wage  of  six  marks.  We, 
however,  are  left  without  an  explanation  of  all  this  odd  behaviour ; 
and  the  mystification  is  carefully  maintained  in  the  next  scene, 
which  passes  in  the  street,  where  the  Count,  meeting  Vjera, 
insists  on  the  courtesy  of  carrying  her  basket.  We  know  only 
that  the  Count  really  believes  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of  recover¬ 
ing  an  immense  fortune,  and  that  so  believing  he  asks  the  plain 
little  girl  to  be  his  wife — not  so  much  because  he  loves  her,  as 
because  he  thinks  that  he  has  given  her  ground  for  anticipation. 
For  although  a  spring  of  the  Count’s  action  is  left  unexplained, 
he  is  presented  from  the  first  as  a  kind  of  modem  Quixote — 
heroically  and  a  little  grotesquely  punctilious.  The  measure 
of  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Crawford  is  largely  determined  by 
his  success  in  this  character ;  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  draw  a  man 
ridiculous  and  yet  also  a  noble  gentleman.  The  Count,  whose 
shiny  frockcoat,  miraculously  preserved,  is  so  vividly  brought 
before  us,  is  none  the  less  presented  in  such  wise  that  we  recog- 
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nise  from  the  very  first  the  need  of  his  nature  to  act  always 
up  to  the  highest  ideal  it  is  aware  of.  And  it  is  with  a  very  fine 
perception  that  Mr.  Crawford  shows  him  visited  for  a  moment 
with  an  apprehensive  sense  of  duty  to  the  position  which  he 
expects  to  resume.  The  passage  shall  be  quoted  at  length,  for 
it  exhibits  at  its  very  best  the  vein  of  generalising  comment 
which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  this  author’s  writings  : 

‘  There  are  strange  elements  to  be  found  in  all  great  cities  among 
the  colonies  of  strangers  who  make  their  dwellings  therein.  Brought 
together  by  trouble,  they  live  in  tolerance  among  themselves,  and 
none  asks  the  other  the  fundamental  question  of  upper  society, 

‘‘  Whence  art  thou  ?  ” — nor  does  any  make  of  his  neighbour  the 
inquiry  which  rises  first  to  the  lips  of  the  man  of  action,  “  Whither 
“  goest  thou  ?  ”  They  meet  as  the  seaweed  meets  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  of  many  colours  from  many  distant  depths,  to  intermingle 
for  a  time  in  the  motion  of  the  waters,  to  part  company  under  the 
driving  of  the  north  wind,  to  be  drifted  at  last,  forgetful  of  each 
other,  by  tides  and  currents  which  wash  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
earth.  This  is  the  life  of  the  emigrant,  of  the  exile,  of  the  wanderer 
among  men  ;  the  incongruous  elements  meet,  have  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  part,  not  to  meet  again.  Who  shall  count  the  faces  that 
the  exile  has  known,  the  voices  that  have  been  familiar  in  his  ear, 
the  hands  that  have  pressed  his  ?  In  every  land  and  in  every  city, 
he  has  met  and  talked  with  a  score,  with  scores,  with  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  all  leading  the  more  or  less  mysterious  and  imcertain 
life  which  has  become  his  own  by  necessity  or  by  choice.  If  he  be 
an  honest  man  and  poor,  a  dozen  trades  have  occupied  his  fingers 
in  half  a  dozen  capitals ;  if  he  be  dishonest,  a  hundred  forms  and 
varieties  of  money- bringing  dishonesty  are  sheathed  like  arrows 
in  his  quiver,  to  be  shot  imawares  into  the  crowd  of  well-to-do  and 
imsuspecting  citizens  on  the  borders  of  whose  respectable  society 
the  adventurer  warily  picks  his  path. 

‘It  is  rarely  that  two  persons  meet  under  such  circumstances, 
between  whom  the  bond  of  a  real  sympathy  exists,  and  can  develop 
into  lasting  friendship  between  man  and  man,  or  into  true  love 
between  man  and  woman.  When  both  feel  themselves  approaching 
such  a  point  they  are  also  unconsciously  returning  to  civilisation, 
and  with  the  civilising  influence  arises  the  desire  to  ask  the  fatal 
question,  ‘‘  Whence  art  thou  ?  ” — the  fear  lest  the  other  may  ask 
it,  and  the  anxiety  to  find  an  answer  when  there  is  none  that  will 
bear  scrutiny.’ 

Yet  the  very  anxiety  as  to  Vjera’s  fitness  for  the  station 
to  which  he  invites  her  makes  the  Count  feel  more  than  ever 
pledged,  and  he  presses  the  girl,  who  makes  no  secret  of  her  love. 
She  persists  in  strange  enigmatic  refusal,  and  he  asseverates 
SMurances.  ‘  To-morrow  ’  his  friends  will  arrive  from  Russia 
with  all  the  papers  :  ‘  To-morrow  ’ — Wednesday.  ‘  Ah,’  the 
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girl  cries,  ‘  Wednesday — if  only  it  could  be  Thursday  !  ’  And  so 
wo  are  led  towards  a  new  step  in  the  history  of  thirty-six  hours. 
But  the  stop  which  must  explain  the  Count’s  conduct  is  not  yet 
taken,  and  much  animated  action  has  to  pass  before  we  accomplish 
it.  After  leaving  Vjera,  he  strays  mechanically  through  the 
streets,  and  a  curious  impulse  brings  him  back  to  the  place  of 
his  daily  labour ;  for  (Mr.  Crawford  generalises  again)  ‘  men 
‘  begin  to  haunt  certain  spots  unconsciously  while  they  are  alive.’ 
Entering  in  mere  idleness,  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  his 
employer,  and  craving,  indeed,  to  speak  with  some  one  of  the 
groat  deliverance  which  he  fools  so  near,  he  encounters  Akulina  ; 
and  the  shrewish  woman  tells  him  in  language  of  voluble  insult, 
that  his  pretensions  are  a  mere  delusion,  that  he  is  no  Coimt, 
and  has  no  prospect  of  wealth.  Thus  wo  approach  the  stop, 
but  the  explanation  is  still  deferred.  Fischelowitz  rebukes 
his  wife’s  rudeness,  and  then,  indeed,  the  vials  of  her  wrath 
are  un.sealed,  and  the  old  grievance  of  the  Vienna  doll  is  stated 
with  energy.  The  tobacconist,  Ustening  in  silence,  conceives 
the  idea  of  a  practical  retort,  and,  taking  down  the  puppet,  ho 
winds  it  up  and  sets  it  going  on  the  coxmter.  Akulina,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  rage,  senik  it  flying,  shattered,  across  the  room  ; 
and  then,  angrier  than  ever,  since  the  money  is  now  irretrievably 
lost,  upbraids  the  Count  with  responsibility  for  the  whole  train 
of  misfortimes— the  quarrel  with  her  husband,  the  breaking 
of  the  toy,  and  the  original  loan  to  the  plausible  swindler, 
whom  in  truth  he  had  introduced  to  Fischelowitz.  There  is 
a  shadow  of  justice  in  this,  and  the  upbraided  man,  when  at 
last  he  can  get  a  word  in,  takes  the  fatal  object,  pledging  his 
word  of  honour  that  the  fifty  marks  shall  be  repaid  ‘  before 
‘  to-morrow  night.’  Thus  the  doll  is  in  his  hands  when  he  enters 
the  httle  eating-house  where  his  comrades,  Schmidt  and  Dumnofl, 
have  their  meals ;  and  fate  ordains  that  the  doll  shall  be  recognised 
by  a  German  shop-porter,  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen  by  the 
defaulting  depositor.  The  result  is  a  brawl  (described  with 
immense  spirit)  in  which  the  mujik  Dumnoff  upsets  several 
pohcemen,  and  is  finally  lodged  with  the  Count  in  the  police 
station.  It  is  only  then  that  the  peasant’s  brutal  fraiikness 
gives  us  the  whole  situation.  ‘  Are  you  really  mad  ?  ’  he  asks. 
Everybody  beheves  it,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  because  every 
week  the  Coimt  has  these  queer  fits  of  behoving  himself  rich — 
which  begin  on  Tuesday  night  and  only  pass  ofi  on  Thursday 
morning.  For  a  moment  the  victim  of  this  hallucination  is 
stunned,  but  soon  hope  triumphs,  and  he  satisfies  himself  by 
assuming  that  the  mujik  is  exceedingly  drunk.  And  upon  that 
understanding  they  settle  down  to  pass  the  night  quietly  enough. 
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But  outside  there  is  perturbation.  Schmidt,  the  Cossack, 
sincerely  attached  as  he  is  to  the  Count,  has  escaped  and  gone 
to  seek  Fischelowitz ;  and  on  a  disclosure  of  his  purpose  is  sent 
off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  by  the  malevolent  Akulina.  Quite 
late  at  mght,  abandoning  the  search  in  theatres  and  cafes,  he 
comes  back  to  wait  on  the  tobacconist’s  doorstep,  and  as  he 
watches  there  under  the  stars  far-off  days  rise  up  before  him ; 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  turning  from  the  streets  of  well-kept,  well- 
disciplined  Munich,  which  he  has  described  in  a  few  incidental 
phrases,  proceeds  to  elaborate  a  picture  of  very  different  sur¬ 
roundings,  apparently  no  less  familiar  to  his  eye : 

‘  The  Cossack  thought,  as  he  often  thought  when  alone  in  the 
night,  of  his  long  journeys  on  horseback,  driving  great  flocks  of 
bleating  sheep  over  endless  steppes  and  wolds,  and  expanses  of 
pasture  and  meadow ;  he  remembered  the  reddening  of  the  sheep’s 
woolly  coats  in  the  evening  sun,  the  quick  change  from  gold  to  grey 
as  the  sun  went  down,  the  slow  transition  from  twilight  to  night, 
the  uncertain  gait  of  his  weary  beast  as  the  darkness  closed  in, 
the  soft  sound  of  the  sheep  huddling  together,  the  bark  of  his  dog, 
the  sudden  leaping  light  of  the  camp-fire  on  the  distant  rising  ground, 
the  voices  of  greeting,  the  bubbling  of  the  soup  kettle,  the  grateful 
rest,  the  song  of  the  wandering  Tchunak — the  pedlar  and  roving 
newsman  of  the  Don.’ 

That  is  only  part  of  the  passage,  introduced  not  to  help  on 
the  story,  but  to  give  what  is  so  necessary  in  a  tale,  limited 
almost  to  the  traditional  unity  of  time — the  sense  of  time’s 
passing.  Time  passes,  and  Schmidt  finds  himself  not  alone 
in  the  street.  The  girl  Vjera  is  there  too,  on  the  same  errand. 
She  has  heard  the  news  by  chance,  and  now  in  her  distress  she 
makes  no  secret  of  her  feelings.  The  two  try  to  waken  Fischelo¬ 
witz,  but,  failing  in  this,  wander  dejectedly  away.  Schmidt 
offers  to  see  Vjera  home,  and  in  the  curious  intimacy  of  their 
solitude  in  the  city,  and  their  common  purpose,  they  discuss 
freely  the  Count’s  hallucination.  Schmidt,  the  philosopher,  is 
sure  of  a  reahty  behind  it,  sure  that  a  man  so  good  and  honest 
could  not  have  invented  a  story  out  of  nothing.  Vjera  has 
not  reasoned.  Only  she  has  an  instinctive  feehng  of  a  crisis 
then  imminent,  which  takes  the  form  of  dread  that  the  ignominy 
of  confinement  may  bring  on  sheer  lunacy.  Schmidt  reassures 
her,  but  one  thing  she  insists  on.  It  is  that  he  shall  take  her 
to  the  police  station  that  she  may  see  for  herself — and,  as  the 
man  finds,  that  she  may  go  down  on  her  knees  in  the  street 
and  pray.  The  ptussion  of  the  girl’s  vague  entreaty,  her  out¬ 
stretched  arms  to  the  bare  walls,  the  sympathy  of  admiration 
wakened  in  the  rough  Cossack,  and  the  few  words  that  pass 
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between  them  are  given  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  that 
cannot  be  overpraised. 

Events  have  now  been  traced  from  about  five  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  the  small  hours  of  Wednesday  morning,  and  the 
narrator  follows  Schmidt  to  his  rest  and  his  home.  And  here, 
to  balance  the  action,  Mr.  Crawford  inserts  a  passage  of  ornament 
which  again  marks  a  strangely  roving  imagination.  Describing 
how  the  contact  with  Vjera’s  love  for  the  Count  awakens  in  the 
Russian  thoughts  of  his  own  youth  and  longings  for  far-off 
scenes,  the  unattainable  steppe,  the  writer  stops  to  tell  how, 
in  Lapland,  among  a  herd  of  grazing  reindeer,  there  will  suddenly 
break  out  a  thirst  for  the  sea,  and  how  the  drove,  in  one  madden¬ 
ing  daylong  gallop,  trample  down  each  other  and  whatever 
stands  before  them,  till,  slaked  and  peaceable  again,  they  are 
found  by  their  masters  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  passage 
is,  we  have  said,  purely  ornamental,  and  even  irrelevant,  but  no 
one  who  reads  it  wdll  wish  it  away. 

The  narrative  of  Tuesday  ends  with  Schmidt’s  turning  from 
reverie  to  the  heavy  sleep  of  a  worker.  But  no  hour  in  the  thirty- 
six  which  the  action  occupies  goes  wholly  unchronicled,  and  the 
story  is  continued  by  analysis  of  Vjera’s  sleepless  thoughts. 
She  is  pondering  the  fact  that  this  week  a  new  feature  has 
disclosed  itself  in  the  Count’s  story,  for  he  has  stated  that  ho 
is  in  receipt  of  letters  announcing  his  father’s  death.  With 
dawn’s  coming,  we  go  back  to  the  central  character.  ‘  Wednes¬ 
day  at  last,’  the  Coxmt  says,  as  the  window  ‘  slowly  grows  a 
‘glimmering  square.’  And  the  day  of  his  delusion,  beginning 
pleasantly  to  the  song  of  birds,  is  not  long  spent  in  prison,  for 
Fischelowitz  is  early  there  to  bail  him. 

After  Tuesday’s  bustle,  Mr.  Crawford  has  to  tell  us  how  the 
hours  of  Wednesday  went  monotonously,  with  leaden  feet. 
Vjera  is  in  the  workshop,  ashamed  now  of  her  self -revelation, 
and  wildly  anxious  for  the  sanity  of  the  man  she  loves ;  while 
the  Count  sits  in  his  garret,  hourly  adjusting  his  collar,  to  receive 
the  expected  guests.  So  the  day  dechned,  till  suddenly  a  new 
thought  changed  mere  waiting  into  an  agony  of  suspense — a  j 
race  for  fife  against  time.  The  Count’s  word  had  been  given,  and 
the  obligation  to  pay  Fischelowitz  and  Akuhna  their  ^y  marks 
was  a  debt  of  honour ;  if  he  failed  by  an  hour  to  discharge  such 
a  bond,  he  was  disgraced  for  ever  in  his  own  eyes,  with  no  choice 
but  suicide.  But  fifty  marks  was  at  the  moment  a  sum  as 
unapproachable  as  five  thousand,  and  it  was  late  in  the  day 
when  he  recalled  the  debt.  i  ijlj 

The  dilemma,  which  to  a  perfectly  sane  mind  could  hardly 
present  itself,  wrought  upon  and  against  the  other  nervous 
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strain  of  momentary  expectation  like  wind  and  tide  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  shows  us  the  true  tragedy  of  a  man  driven  by 
punctilio  to  the  very  brink  of  self-destroying  madness.  The 
Count  leaps  up,  rushes  out,  to  do  he  knows  not  what,  till,  strangled 
and  dizzy  with  the  stress  of  emotion,  he  leans  half  swooning 
beside  Fischelowitz’s  door  to  which  mere  automatic  impulse 
has  carried  him.  He  is  roused  by  the  voice  of  Vjera.  In  that 
moment  when  his  half-crazed  mind  is  deprived  of  its  one  steady 
support,  the  consciousness  of  perfect  honour  and  unbroken 
self-respect,  she  realises  at  the  instant  the  peril  to  his  reason,  and 
drawing  liis  trouble  from  him,  takes  on  herself  the  practical 
task.  She  will  find  him  the  money — in  an  hour.  If  we  are  not 
entirely  mistaken,  the  chapter  which  follows  deserves  a  very 
high  place  in  modem  fiction — not  relatively,  but  absolutely. 
In  telling  how  this  Russian  workgirl,  allying  herself  at  once 
to  the  Cossack  Schmidt,  raised  the  gold  and  silver  almost  piece¬ 
meal,  Mr.  Crawford  shows  a  power  of  varied  invention  and 
a  simplicity  of  tme  pathos  which  deserve  the  name  of  genius. 
And  at  any  point  the  narrative  is  characteristic  of  the  writer’s 
strange  acquaintance  with  the  whole  chequered  detail  of  life. 

It  is  worth  outlining.  Vjera  and  Schmidt  together  can  muster 
twenty  marks — keeping  back  one  from  Schmidt’s  daily  earnings, 
for  his  children  must  not  starve.  Schmidt  raises  five  more 
from  Dumnoff  by  sheer  force  of  will ;  an  admirable  page  gives 
this  scene,  perfectly  illustrative  of  both  men’s  character,  and, 
whether  really  or  illusively,  conveying  the  sense  of  Russian 
minds  at  work  on  each  otW.  That  makes  twenty-five  marks. 
The  Cossack  has  an  old  samovar  and  a  battered  spoon,  Vjera 
a  wolf-skin.  But  the  pawning  value  of  these  objects  depends 
on  their  condition,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Crawford 
shows  them  to  us,  first  with  the  eyes  of  Vjera  and  Schmidt, 
then  of  the  Jew  dealers.  The  total  is  brought  to  thirty-five 
marks,  and  Vjera  has  still  a  resource  that  she  will  not  even 
name  till  she  is  constrained  to.  Then  she  speaks  : 

‘  “  It  is  my  mother’s  hair.  She  cut  it  off  herself  when  she  knew 
she  was  dying,  and  she  told  me  to  sell  it  if  ever  I  needed  a  little 
money.” 

‘  The  girl’s  voice  trembled  violently,  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 
Schmidt  was  silent  and  very  grave.  Then  Vjera  began  to  move 
on  again,  clutching  the  precious  thing  to  her  bosom,  and  drawing 
her  shawl  over  it. 

‘  “  The  best  man  for  this  lives  in  the  Maffei  Strasse,”  said  Schmidt 
after  a  few  minutes.’ 

An  artist  less  alive  to  the  need  of  concentration  would  have 
developed  the  life  history  which  lies  behind  that  dying  fore- 
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thought,  and  that  terrible  knowledge  of  all  markets  for  anything 
saleable.  But  Mr.  Crawford,  apparently  the  most  diffuse 
of  writers,  never  interrupts  himself  at  the  wrong  time.  We 
enter  the  barber’s  shop,  and  here  again  the  whole  surroundings, 
and  the  professional  point  of  view,  are  given  with  the  same 
unostentatious  certainty  of  detail.  Vjera  goes  in  alone,  the 
tress  is  spread  out,  beautiful  in  colour,  length,  and  thickness. 

‘  Suddenly  the  man  sniffed  the  odour,  lifted  the  tress  to  his  nose 
and  smelt  it.  Then  he  laid  it  down  again  and  took  the  thickest 
end,  which  was  tied  tightly  with  a  ribbon,  in  his  hands,  pulling  at  the 
short  lengths  of  hair  which  projected  beyond  the  knot.  They  broke 
very  easily  with  an  odd,  soft  snap.’ 

‘  “  It  is  worth  nothing  at  all,”  he  said.’ 

The  hair  had  perished  and  could  not  be  worked.  At  last, 
indeed,  the  end  seemed  to  have  come.  Vjera  began  to  do  up 
her  parcel  again  in  broken-hearted  despair,  when  the  barber’s 
apprentice  made  a  suggestion.  Her  own  hair  was  worth  fifteen 
marks.  The  girl  leapt  at  the  offer.  With  the  same  appearance 
of  leisurely  detail,  which  really  protracts  the  emotion,  the  whole 
process  is  described,  and  Vjera  rises,  shorn,  but  having  in  her 
hand  the  fifteen  marks,  and  her  mother’s  hair. 

‘  She  tied  up  the  hmp  parcel  with  the  same  old  piece  of  faded 
ribbon,  and  a  little  colour  suddenly  came  into  her  face  as  she  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom.  All  at  once  she  lost  control  of  herself,  and  with  a 
sharp  sob  the  tears  gushed  out.  She  stooped  a  little  and  drew  her 
shawl  over  her  head  to  hide  her  face.  The  tears  wet  her  hands 
and  the  brown  paper,  and  fell  down  to  the  greasy  marble  floor  of  the 
shop. 

‘  “  It  will  grow  again  very  soon,”  said  the  barber,  not  unkindly. 
He  supposed,  naturally  enough,  that  she  was  weeping  over  her 
sacrifice. 

‘  “  Oh,  no  !  It  is  not  that,”  she  cried,  “  I  am  so — so  happy  to 
have  kept  this.” 

*  Then  without  another  word  she  slipped  out  noiselessly  into  the 
street,  clasping  the  precious  relic  to  her  breast.’ 

There  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  in  that  last  touch,  so  com¬ 
pletely  portraying  the  woman  for  whom  self  does  not  exist, 
not  even  enough  to  make  her  think  of  the  effect  which  she  may 
produce  on  the  man  whom  she  loves — the  woman  whose  ideal 
is  not  power  but  service.  She  has  tendered  her  service,  she 
has  saved  the  man  she  loves,  and  what  she  has  given  up  seems 
nothing  beside  the  sacrifice  she  has  been  spared. 

Vjera’s  action  is  the  turning-point  in  the  action,  the  passing 
of  the  critical  step ;  the  emotional  climax  is  only  its  corollary. 
The  money  is  brought  by  her  to  the  Count,  the  debt  is  paid. 
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and  walking  away  with  her  ho  thanks  her,  still  believing  that 
she  has  merely  given  him  what  materially  he  can  repay  a  thousand 
fold  on  the  morrow,  but  knowing  also  that  she  has  given  him 
what  can  only  be  repaid  with  love.  Yet  the  turning-point  of 
emotion  only  comes  when  suddenly  he  notices  what  she  has  done, 
and  realises  the  cause.  Then,  indeed,  he  knows  the  tie  that 
binds  him.  It  is  not  only  in  the  solemn  oath  by  which  he 
pledges  himself,  but  in  his  unreluctant  acceptance  of  her  sacrifice, 
that  he  feels  himself  linked  inseparably.  Lost  in  the  thought 
of  his  love  for  the  girl,  and  the  love  that  she  had  shown,  his 
other  preoccupation  is  forgotten,  till  the  clocks  striking  midnight 
rouse  him.  Wednesday  is  ended.  Then,  and  only  then,  does 
he  know — that  he  has  been  mad. 

‘  As  in  a  vision  of  horror,  he  saw  himself  standing  there,  as  he 
had  stood  there  many  times  before,  listening  for  the  last  stroke, 
and  suddenly  awaking  from  the  dream  to  the  crushing  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  reality.  For  one  brief  and  terrible  moment  his  whole 
memory  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  his  madness  was  only 
madness  and  nothing  more,  and  that  it  seized  him  in  the  same  way, 
week  by  week,  through  the  months  and  the  years,  leaving  him  on 
tlie  stroke  of  twelve  each  Wednesday  night,  a  broken,  miserable, 
and  self-deceived  man.’ 

And  with  this  week  there  was  a  new  horror.  The  girl,  who 
had  given  so  much,  to  whom  he  had  promised  so  much,  whom 
he  loved  now  so  much — could  never  be  repaid.  Ho  had 
deceived  her. 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  briefly  told.  If  its  end  wore 
tragedy,  it  would  be  unbearable.  As  it  is,  we  should  say  that 
it  had  failed  to  take  its  rank  among  masterpieces  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  based  on  a  fact  so  exceptional  as  to  be  outside  ordinary 
experience — on  something  abnormal  rather  than  supernormal. 
The  Count  is  mad  from  Tuesday  evening  to  Wednesday  night. 
For  the  rest  of  the  week  he  has  no  memory  of  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  preceding;  and  on  the  Thursday  he  returns 
regularly  to  his  work — passing  in  a  sleep  of  exhaustion  from  one 
state  to  the  other.  Vj  era’s  fear  is  that  with  Thursday  all  trace 
of  Wednesday  may  have  disappeared  this  week  again  ;  that 
his  love  and  his  acceptance  of  her  sacrifice  may  have  vanished 
in  the  night.  Yet  the  new  emotion  has  been  too  strong — being 
an  expression,  not  of  the  lunacy,  but  of  the  man’s  whole  self. 
When  he  comes  to  the  shop,  she  knows  that  he  remembers  : 
he  remembers  that  he  loves  her,  though  he  knows  that  some¬ 
thing  forgotten  is  behind  him  ;  and,  poor  now,  he  asks  her  to 
share  his  poverty.  Then  comes  the  deus  ex  machina,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  is  not  purely  mechanical.  As  Schmidt  had 
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guessed,  the  hallucination  was  based  on  a  reality ;  the  Count’s 
weekly  madness  was  only  to  believe  that  barriers  which  stood 
between  him  and  the  state  he  once  enjoyed  were  swept  away  ; 
this  week’s  new  symptom, '^when  he  spoke  of  letters  received, 
had  been  real,  and  his  family  lawyer  enters  the  shop  with  the 
news  of  his  sudden  succession.  Mr.  Crawford  adds  medical 
details  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Count’s  lunacy,  which  are  complete 
and  satisfying,  but  they  do  not  greatly  affect  the  beautiful  close 
of  a  very  beautiful  story,  which  is  reached  when  the  Count, 
after  repeating  imconsciously  the  speeches  and  farewells  so 
often  made  by  him  before,  when  there  was  no  reality  to  back 
them,  presents  to  them  who  hear  him  the  Countess  Skariatine 
that  is  to  be,  and  acknowledges  with  a  fine  dignity  his  debt  to  her 
and  their  mutual  love.  ‘  And  so  love  conquered  ’ ;  for  without 
Vjera  the  Count’s  lawyer  would  have  brought  the  news  of 
fortune  to  a  suicide  or  a  maniac. 

The  reason  why  we  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  one  book 
in  the  list  of  some  three  dozen  which  stand  to  Mr.  Crawford’s 
name  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  given.  When  a  man  has  gone  on 
for  a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  years  producing  annually  from 
one  to  three  novels,  the  public  mind  begins  to  take  him  without 
examination,  and  the  critic  can  only  hope  to  restore  to  himself  or 
his  readers  something  of  lively  comprehension  by  dealing  with 
the  particular  rather  than  the  mass.  With  many  writers,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  would  be  lessened,  because  a  great  part 
of  the  work  would  be  negligible.  But  Mr.  Crawford  is  so  clever 
and  so  painstaking  that  he  has  never  dropped  far  below  the 
high  level  of  excellence  which  he  reached  within  five  years 
after  his  first  appearance.  ‘  Mr.  Isaacs  ’  was  published  in 
1882,  ‘  Saracinesca  ’  in  1887  ;  and  ‘  Saracinesca  ’  is  on  the  whole 
as  good  as  any  of  his  books  with  the  exception  of  the  story  which 
we  have  discussed  so  fully.  Yet  a  level  is  always  a  little  tedious  ; 
and  we  incline  to  attribute  our  constant  readiness  for  a  new 
novel  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  inunense  variety  of  material  on 
which  he  can  draw — and  which  excites  conjecture  as  to  how 
he  comes  by  it. 

The  ordinary  books  of  reference  tell  us  that  he  is  the  son  of 
American  parents,  but  a  native  of  Rome.  His  father  was  a 
sculptor.  He  had  his  schooling  in  the  United  States,  his  academic 
training  in  England  (at  Cambridge),  and  a  study  of  Oriental 
languages  took  him  to  India,  where  he  edited  a  paper.  Moreover, 
he  holds  a  master’s  certificate  for  navigation.  These  facts  indicate 
a  tolerable  range  of  experience  ;  but  they  do  not  account  for  an 
easy  familiarity  with  German  and  Russian  life  and  thought. 
They  account,  however,  successfully  for  Mr.  Crawford’s  debut, 
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in  which  we  think  he  was  lucky.  If  ‘Mr.  Isaacs’  were  pub¬ 
lished  to-morrow,  it  would  not  attract  very  great  attention. 
The  novel  of  Indian  life  was  still  a  novelty  in  1882,  and  curiosity 
doubtless  helped  the  welcome  extended  to  a  talent  by  no  means 
mature.  ‘  Dr.  Claudius,’  the  second  of  his  novels,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  easy,  finished,  quiet  manner  with  which 
we  have  grown  so  familiar ;  though  here  also  some  traces  of 
rhetoric  linger.  But  let  us  point  out  that  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
began  by  writing  about  British  India  (from  a  notably  un-English 
point  of  view),  immediately  broke  new  ground  and  wrote,  with 
still  greater  intimacy,  about  Glerman  student  life,  a  cruise  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  Newport  in  its  season.  Since  then,  he  has 
written  stories  of  Arabia,  of  Constantinople,  of  Prague,  of 
Madrid,  of  Munich  (as  we  have  seen),  and  even  of  a  lonely  parish 
in  England.  He  has  written  three  novels  of  American  life 
pure  and  simple.  But  the  country  where  his  imagination  is 
most  at  home,  of  which  he  writes  evidently  by  predilection, 
is  Italy — the  country  of  his  birth,  though  not  of  his  parentage. 
And  nine  tenths  of  his  Italian  stories  are  stories  of  the  Romans 
and  Rome. 

In  almost  every  other  novel  of  Roman  life  that  we  can 
remember,  the  writer  has  been  immensely  concerned  with  the 
background,  physical  and  moral,  afforded  by  the  ruins  of  empire 
and  the  monuments  of  bygone  splendour  and  genius.  Mr. 
Crawford  also  is  deeply  interested  in  his  background,  but  that 
background  is  a  society  rather  than  a  city.  He  feels  probably 
that  horror  of  the  guide-book  which  is  natural  to  those  who 
live  in  places  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  he  scarcely  refers 
to  those  things  in  Rome  which  people  go  to  see.  One  of  the 
latest  and  best  of  his  novels,  ‘  The  Heart  of  Rome,’  is  a  story 
of  ancient  monuments,  but  the  whole  pith  and  gist  of  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  use  which  modem  Rome  makes  of  its  artistic  inherit¬ 
ance.  In  a  story,  highly  adventurous,  of  the  search  for  buried 
treasure  among  the  catacombs,  we  have  minute  and  admirable 
descriptions  of  the  underground  and  half-explored  lab)rrinth 
with  its  unmapped  watercourses,  which  in  itself  is  vastly  inter¬ 
esting  ;  but  by  Mr.  Crawford  all  this  is  treated  as  mere  machinery. 
His  concern  is  first  of  all  with  the  scope  for  speculation  and 
smuggling  offered  by  the  conjectured  existence  of  .  such  treasures, 
and  the  need  for  evading  Italian  laws  which  forbid  their  sale; 
and  secondly,  with  the  masonic  knowledge  of  facts  concerning 
the  labjnrinth  which  exists  among  Roman  artisans.  These  are 
the  human  factors  which  give  hfe  and  character'  to  his  story 
—in  this  instance  concerning  a  few  individuals  in  contemporary 
Rome.  But  the  portion  of  his  work  by  which  he  would  most 
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naturally  bo  judged  is  the  remarkable  group  of  works  in 
which  the  Saracinesca  family  play  a  leading  part :  and  in 
them  it  is  qxiite  plain  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  attempted  to  repre¬ 
sent  dramatically,  through  typical  episodes  and  typical  person¬ 
ages,  the  history  of  Roman  Rome  as  he  has  known  it,  its  evolution 
in  the  course  of  his  lifetime. 

Reference  to  our  previous  source  of  information  shows  that 
ho  was  bom  in  1854.  ‘Saracinesca,’  the  first  of  this  group, 
is  dated  definitively  at  1865  ;  ‘  Sant’  Ilario,’  the  second,  belongs 
to  the  year  1867,  and  some  of  its  personages  are  present  at 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Serristani  barracks,  and  the  battle  of 
Montana.  In  these  two  novels,  Mr.  Crawford,  describing  the 
fortunes  of  Sant’  Ilario,  heir  to  the  old  Prince  Saracinesca, 
describes  also  incidentally,  but  with  obvious  historical  inten 
tion,  the  world  in  which  they  move,  the  life  of  which  they 
are  a  part — the  life  and  world  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power,  while  Antonelli 
still  held  power  in  Rome,  against  Garibaldi’s  menace  from 
without,  and  against  plotters  within.  If  we  praise  Mr.  Crawford’s 
picture,  it  is  only  as  one  may  praise  a  portrait  without  having 
seen  the  original.  Historically  true  or  not,  it  is  a  most  credible 
and  interesting  natural  history  of  a  very  curious  social  order 
into  which  his  heroes  and  heroines  fall  quite  naturally.  They 
are  represented  as  being  the  best  of  their  social  type,  but  the 
points  of  community  between  them  and  those  whom  they 
excel,  even  toto  ca'lo,  are  no  less  distinct  than  the  points  of 
difference ;  yet  we  never  for  an  instant  feel  that  Mr.  Crawford 
is  unduly  stressing  this  or  that  racial  characteristic  as  a  foreigner 
is  almost  certain  to  do.  The  two  complementary  novels,  ‘  Don 
‘  Orsino  ’  and  ‘  Corleone,’  which  concern  themselves  principally 
with  the  fortunes  of  Sant’  Ilario’s  eldest  son,  just  as  the  earlier 
pair  centred  in  Sant’  Ilario  himself,  belong,  of  course,  to 
a  generation  later — ^to  Rome  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  when 
the  city  of  the  Pope  had  become  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  in  so 
becoming  had  lost  much  of  its  individuality.  ‘  Don  Orsino  ’ 
is  a  story  of  building  speculation ;  ‘  Corleone,’  of  what  may 
bo  called  land-war  in  Sicily — ^trouble  occasioned  by  the  attempt 
of  a  Roman  capitalist  to  open  up  the  country.  The  latter  is 
from  a  novel  reader’s  point  of  view  by  far  the  more  attractive, 
inasmuch  as  the  operations  of  maffeusi  and  brigands  are 
infinitely  more  picturesque  than  the  schemes  of  an  unscrupulous 
banker.  But  our  purpose  here  is  to  insist  that  these  novels 
show  that  the  true  continuity  of  the  series  is  as  a  history,  not 
of  the  Saracinesca,  but  of  Rome.  How  will  the  society  described 
under  the  old  order  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions?  An 
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answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Sant’  Ilario,  the  noble  type  of  the 
old  school,  finds  his  use  ended.  He  can  indeed  superintend  his 
estates  and  organise  farming  operations  on  the  grand  scale ; 
but  outside  that  there  is  no  career  for  those  who  stood  by  the 
Papacy  in  its  last  days  of  temporal  power.  Sant’  Ilario  does 
not  feel  the  exclusion  as  a  loss,  being  happy  in  the  fruition  of 
a  great  passion  which  has  lasted  :  but  his  son  is  acutely  miserable 
in  the  enforced  inaction,  the  routine  of  a  merely  social  existence. 
And  the  only  link  between  the  generations  is  the  noble  whose 
bringing  up  had  not  been  noble.  San  Giacinto,  the  Saracinescas’ 
kinsman,  was  head  of  a  stock  believed  to  be  extinct,  who  never¬ 
theless  appeared  suddenly,  in  control  of  a  fortune  earned  by 
successful  speculation.  This  man,  bred  an  innkeeper,  adapts 
himself  easily  to  the  new  conditions,  and,  having  capital  to  back 
his  judgement,  amasses  great  wealth.  The  example  of  his 
success  is  more  potent  than  his  restraining  advice,  and  in  the 
story  of  Orsino’s  building  ventures — and  first  love  affair — he 
pla]p  only  a  negative  part.  But  he  is  the  active  inspirer  of 
Orsino’s  second  plunge  into  business — for  it  is  San  Giacinto 
who  purchases  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Corleone,  and  proposes 
that  Orsino  shall  look  after  it  for  him.  In  this  book,  we  are 
for  the  most  part  remote  from  Rome.  Yet  even  in  Sicily  we 
are  shown  the  Romans  as  Romans — a  people  looked  upon  as 
almost  alien  by  the  local  population ;  and  we  are  shown  also 
Sicilian  nobles,  men  of  unquestioned  family  but  questionable 
reputation,  admitted  to  a  place  in  Roman  society  by  virtue  of 
kinship  with  a  great  Roman  house.  Politically  speaking,  the 
interest  of  the  work  lies  in  the  relation  of  Roman  nobihty  to 
other  parts  of  Italy;  and  the  fact  that  this  relation  makes 
itself  felt  is  presumably  a  part  of  the  new  order. 

For  in  ‘  Corleone,’  the  story  has  to  do  with  the  contact  of 
two  different  civilisations,  both  of  them  now  Italian.  This 
marks  a  sharp  difference  between  it  and  the  masterpiece  which 
it  naturally  calls  to  mind — Merim^e’s  ‘  Colomba.’  The  great 
French  wnter  has  none  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  generalising  train  of 
mind  ;  he  tells  his  story  of  individuals  as  individuals.  But  Mr. 
Crawford,  at  all  events  when  he  is  writing  of  modem  Italy,  never 
loses  sight  of  his  aim  to  depict  a  society  through  t)q)ical  persons. 
There  is  no  doubt  which  is  the  better  manner  ;  for  pure  narrative 
abhors  philosophy,  and  Mt'-rim^e,  very  often  under  the  mask 
of  some  philosophic  or  philological  generalisation,  contrives 
to  give  us  a  recital  of  facts  as  forcible  and  direct  and  incisive 
as  could  be  foimd  in  some  Icelandic  saga.  Mr.  Crawford,  unless 
we  are  greatly  mistaken,  has  made  a  close  study  of  Merimee, 
whom  at  all  events  he  resembles  in  his  studiously  dispassioned 
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tone  and  detached  attitude.  But  he,  very  rightly,  follows  his 
own  nature,  and  its  bent  is  philosophic  and  generalising.  Action 
interests  him  less  for  its  own  sake  than  as  the  index  to  a  group 
of  social  facts  ;  and  nothing  is  more  to  his  credit  than  his  abstin¬ 
ence  from  the  use  of  violent  incident  which  he  can  describe 
so  admirably,  whenever  such  incident  ceases  to  be  t)q)ical  of  the 
particular  society  which  he  has  in  hand.  For  instance,  he  has 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  the  characteristic  encoimter 
of  modem  Rome  is  not  the  duel,  but  war  on  the  money  market, 
and  in  the  story  of  Orsino’s  first  adventure  there  is  hardly  a 
suggestion  of  physical  challenge,  though  in  the  other  three 
novels  of  this  group  we  live  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  clash 
of  steel  is  often  heard.  Again  in  the  novel  of  American  life 
which  we  have  set  on  our  list,  there  is  hardly  more  incident 
than  Mr.  Howells  would  permit :  the  whole  story  turns  on  the 
collision  of  strong  and  choleric  natures  over  matters  almost 
trivial. 

This  fidelity  has  its  reward.  For  the  gift  of  pure  narrative, 
the  thing  needed  is  that  dramatising  faculty,  that  gift  of 
tremendous  concrete  realisation,  which  is  a  function  of  the 
whole  nature  rather  than  the  pure  intelligence.  In  Mr.  Crawford 
the  intelligence  predominates  ;  the  other  factors  (whatever  one 
may  choose  to  call  them)  are  defective  in  proportion.  But 
intelligence  is  the  thing  needed  to  seize  the  characteristics  of 
a  social  order,  and  here  Mr.  Crawford  is  hard  to  beat.  We 
have  discussed  his  presentation  of  Roman  society  in  its  changing 
phases ;  he  gives  us  the  life  of  America  with  the  same  sure 
touch.  And  let  it  be  remarked  that  he  selects  always  what  is 
least  glaringly  national,  most  cosmopolitan — that  is  to  say, 
the  society  of  those  persons  who  have  or  have  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  read,  to  travel,  to  meet  men  and  women  of 
other  countries.  His  Americans  are  the  least  highly  coloured 
of  any  known  to  us,  the  least  obviously  distinguishable  from 
English  people ;  and  yet  the  whole  atmosphere  in  ‘  Katharine 
‘  Lauderdale,’  is  absolutely  un-English.  Mr.  Crawford’s  characters 
carry  the  hall-mark  of  their  nationality  no  less  clearly,  though 
certainly  less  flagrantly,  than  Mr.  Owen  Wister’s  delightful 
Virginian,  or  not  loss  delightful  ladies  of  Kingsport.  And 
they  are  certainly  not  seen  from  across  the  Atlantic — as,  not 
less  certainly,  are  those  whom  Mr.  Henry  James  puts  under 
his  amusing  microscope. 

So  far  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe  and  characterise 
Mr.  Crawford’s  talent ;  it  remairut  for  us  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  it.  And  here  we  may  mention — only  in  order  to  exclude 
them — three  books,  loose  historical  outlines,  of  which  ‘  Glean- 
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‘  ings  from  Venetian  History  ’  may  be  taken  as  typical.  No 
one  would  deny  that  the  book  contains  a  deal  of  interesting 
matter  agreeably  related,  and  it  is  a  good  setting  for  Mr.  Pennell’s 
drawings.  But  it  is  curiously  devoid  of  inspiration.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  evidently  read  enormously  in  a  dozen  different 
directions,  and  out  of  his  reading  he  has  obtained  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  vivid  romance.  Yet  deprive  him  of  his  familiar 
method,  and  he  grows  almost  depressingly  dry.  For  instance, 
in  this  book  there  is  some  reference  to  the  glass-blowing  industry 
and  the  organisation  of  the  guild.  But  go  to  the  novel  which 
has  been  made  out  of  the  true  story  of  Zorzi  Ballarin  and 
Marietta  Beroviero,  and  you  have  not  only  a  capital  romance, 
but  a  superb  description  of  the  whole  detail  both  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  art — a  detail  absolutely  lacking  in  the  book  of 
‘Gleanings.’  There  is  no  better  example  than  this  particular 
novel  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  gift  for  supplementing  his  primary 
interest  of  the  love  tale  with  a  mass  of  out-of-the-way  informa¬ 
tion  admirably  managed. 

Naturally,  when  a  man  has  been  telling  love  stories  for  some 
years,  he  begins  to  rely  a  good  deal  (if  he  be  wise)  on  this  second 
string  to  the  bow,  and  an  obvious  resource  is  the  historic  romance. 
In  ‘  Via  Crucis  ’  (a  crusading  story),  and  ‘  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,’  Mr.  Crawford  has  struck  out  in  this  direction.  What 
remains  on  our  mind  is  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  latter  of  those  books,  which  had  for  its  hero  the  illustrious 
Don  John  of  Austria.  The  novel  was  of  the  ordinary  length, 
yet  its  crowded  and  extremely  complex  action  was  all  con¬ 
densed  into  a  time  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  Probably  the 
scheme  was  planned  for  dramatisation,  and  it  was  dramatised — 
whether  by  Mr.  Crawford  or  another  we  do  not  know ;  let  us 
hope,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  by  the  resourceful  stage  carpenter 
who  made  out  of  ‘  A  Cigarette-Maker’s  Romance  ’  one  of  the 
vulgarest  inanities  with  which  our  ears  were  ever  afflicted. 

But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  cleverness,  we  do  not  think  that 
he  will  ever  increase  his  reputation  by  ventures  in  the  historic 
field — whether  as  historian  or  romancer.  His  talent  is  to  see 
and  describe  what  he  has  seen,  and  there  is  no  man  who  can 
render  more  present  to  us  an  unfamiliar  way  of  life.  The  very 
latest  of  his  novels,  ‘  Soprano,’  is  from  certain  points  of  view 
most  unsatisfactory ;  it  is  ;rather  an  instalment  of  a  novel  than 
a  completed  story ;  the  end  is  either  arbitrary  or  insufficiently 
explained.  But  in  the  matter  of  conveying  an  atmosphere 
created  by  a  profession,  and  the  effect  of  that  atmosphere  on 
those  who  enter  it,  the  book  could  hardly  be  better.  Its  true 
centre  is  not  the  heroine,  Margaret  Donne,  but  the  old  and 
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still  famous  prima  donna,  Madame  Bonanni.  Margaret,  the 
well-groomed,  well-bred,  clear-skinned,  self-reliant  English  girl, 
when  she  wishes  to  make  her  debvl  on  the  operatic  stage,  comes 
into  a  way  of  hfe  of  which  Madame  Bonanni  is  merely  the  most 
typical  product.  A  captious  critic  might  say  that  the  con¬ 
trast  is  needlessly  glaring;  that  an  aspirant  equally  gifted 
might  be  chosen  who  might  be  less  opposed  by  temperament 
and  training  to  all  the  circumstances  of  her  vocation.  Mr. 
Crawford  can  answer  that  part  of  his  purpose  is  to  show  the 
irresistible  attraction  which  the  exercise  of  a  talent  has  for 
its  possessor — an  attraction  which  will  sweep  away  even  such 
repugnances  as  are  inspired  in  Miss  Donne.  That,  however, 
is  not  oiur  point.  We  wish  to  emphasise  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  all  the  features  of  this  particular  Bohemia 
are  given  :  Madame  Bonanni  herself  is  in  a  sense  scarcely  better 
done  than  the  Jew  impresario,  Schreiermayer.  But  it  would 
be  superficial  to  say  this  and  no  more,  for  the  great  singer  is 
accounted  for  and  studied  through  and  through — a  study  far 
more  thorough  than  Sudermann’s  famous  Magda.  And  here 
again  the  study  is  linked  with  a  generalisation.  Bonanni  is 
the  Latin  woman,  exaggerated,  in  all  the  excess  of  the  artist's 
temperament.  Margaret  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  who  has 
in  great  measure  to  get  out  of  her  Anglo-Saxon  skin  before 
she  can  permit  herself  to  be  an  artist.  There  is  one  dramatic 
passage  which  we  really  must  quote  for  its  astonishing  insight. 

Margaret  Donne  is  getting  her  chance.  She  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  right  time  to  the  right  persons,  and  Bonanni, 
who  recognised  the  girl’s  gift  and  her  complete  natural  equip¬ 
ment — detailed  point  by  point  in  a  scene  where  the  veteran 
goes  over  the  novice  much  as  a  dealer  might  examine  a  young 
colt — Bonanni  has  arranged  it  all.  Yet  at  the  close  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  scene  where  the  fat,  greedy,  painted,  good-hearted  woman 
has  wept  floods  of  tears  and  poured  out  the  story  of  her  life, 
Margaret  makes  a  reply  which  is  perfectly  natural,  perfectly 
in  character,  and  yet  perfectly  astounding. 

‘  “  With  your  voice  and  talent,  I  don’t  see  why  you  needed 
any  protection,  as  you  call  it  ”  (says  Margaret). 

*  Madame  Bonanni  laughed  again. 

‘  “  No.  You  don’t  see.  All  the  better,  httle  Miss  Donne,  all  the 
better  for  you  that  you  have  never  been  made  to  see,  and  perhaps 
you  never  will  now.  I  hope  not.  But  I  tell  you  that  in  Paris,  or 
in  London,  or  Berlin  or  Petersburg,  you  may  have  the  voice  and 
talent  of  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Patti  all  in  one,  but  if  you  are  not 
“  protected  ”  you  will  never  get  any  further  than  leading  chorus 
girl,  and  perhaps  not  so  far.” 
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•  “  No  one  has  protected  me,”  said  Margaret,  “  and  I’ve  got  a 
good  engagement.”  ’ 

A  long  essay  could  be  written  about  the  stupidity  which  is 
produced  by  the  mere  natural  egoism  of  youth  combined  with 
inexperience,  and  the  relation  which  such  stupidity  bears  to 
actual  ingratitude.  But  Mr.  Crawford  has  put  the  pith  of  it 
into  this  one  reply ;  and  the  rest  of  the  necessary  comment  is 
very  well  given  in  the  following  pages,  which  reconcile  us  to 
this  yoimg  person,  in  spite  of  her  failure  to  realise  that  she  is 
wounding  the  woman  who  has  helped  her  not  merely  to  rise,  but 
to  surmount  her  helper.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  book  has 
added  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  reputation  ;  its  shortcomings  of  con¬ 
struction  may  even  have  done  him  an  injury.  But  a  man’s 
reputation  must  stand  very  high  when  it  is  not  enhanced  by 
the  creation  of  such  a  character  as  the  Bonanni. 

To  attempt  any  definite  assessment  of  a  living  writer  is  always 
a  folly  as  well  as  an  impertinence.  We  should,  however,  all 
agree  that  Mr.  Crawford’s  place  would  never  be  above  that 
class  which  falls  short  of  the  highest — to  which  are  assigned 
writers  such  as  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Mrs.  Ohphant 
is  nearer  his  mark  than  the  creator  of  I^s.  Proudie  and  Arch¬ 
deacon  Grantly;  any  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  characters  will  pale 
beside  these  robust  Britons.  Perhaps  the  comparison  suggests 
that  what  Mr.  Crawford  lacks  most  is  what  Trollope  possesses 
most — homeliness.  But  after  all,  this  is  hke  blaming  a  good 
hunter  for  not  being  the  best  Clydesdale  ever  known.  Whether 
the  works  of  such  novelists — the  storytellers  who  are  very  gootl 
rather  than  great — will  last,  remains  to  be  seen.  Poets  of 
no  greater  relative  merit  are  still  known  by  heart,  though  they 
died,  perhaps,  three  hundred  years  ago.  One  opinion,  however, 
we  shall  state  boldly,  and  that  is  that  criticism  generally  has 
never  estimated  Mr.  Crawford  at  his  full  merit.  He  writes 
simply,  without  grimace  or  contortion,  and  he  is  no  maker  of 
laboriously  distingmshed  phrases ;  and  so  he  has  no  chance  of 
praise  for  his  style.  Again,  he  is  not  a  novehst  of  problems 
or  of  purposes  ;  he  does  not  lend  himself  to  discussion  ;  and  he 
avoids  habitually  the  subjects  treated  by  those  who  wish  to  write 
a  I  strong  ’  book  (as  the  cant  phrase  goes).  Anyone  who  has 
written  a  novel  will  realise  how  much  this  abstention  increases 
the  difficulty,  especially  for  a  novelist  who  adheres  to  the 
old  notion  that  the  central  theme  must  always  be  a  love  interest. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Crawford  himself  affords  the  example.  In  ‘  To 
Leeward’  he  treated  a  story  of  unlawful  love,  and  it  takes 
no  great  judgement  to  see  how  much  more  easily  situations 
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and  emotions  are  obtained  in  it  than  elsewhere.  In  a  little 
duodecimo  essay  called  ‘  The  Novel :  What  it  is,’  the  author’s 
convictions  are  put  down  with  great  plainness  (though  with 
a  distressing  avoidance  of  all  technical  discussion).  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  will  not  admit  the  plea  that  in  art  there  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  pure  and  impure,  but  merely  a  dispassioned  scrutiny. 

The  novel,  he  says,  ‘  should  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
‘  permitted  to  deprave  the  heart  or  to  weaken  the  mind  ’ ;  and  ho 
has  stood  very  constantly  by  his  doctrine,  yet  without  suspicion 
of  prudery.  The  true  object  of  the  novel  is,  in  his  opinion,  to 
afford  a  sort  of  pocket  theatre,  whose  primary  function — with 
which  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interfere — is  to  amuse  and 
interest.  If  it  produces  a  healthy  moral  effect,  that  is  only  by 
a  side  wind  as  it  were.  The  novelist’s  business  is  to  represent 
faithfully  men  and  women  in  the  various  relations  of  life  :  and 
‘  the  right  understanding  of  men  and  women  leads  to  the  right 
‘  relations  of  men  and  women.’  ‘  In  this  way,’  says  Mr.  Crawford, 

‘  if  in  any,  a  novel  may  do  good ;  when  written  to  attain  this 
‘  end,  it  may  live.’ 

Well,  to  judge  Mr.  Crawford  by  his  own  criterion,  we  should 
say  that  ho  has  understood  men  and  women  very  well ; 
above  all,  that  he  has  a  fine  imderstanding  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  gentleman — qualities  which  may  underlie  any 
racial  type.  This  is  perhaps  his  highest  characteristic,  though 
less  salient  than  the  versatile  intelligence  and  richly  stored 
experience  which  must  strike  the  most  casual  reader.  And  ^ 
perhaps  the  true  reason  why  we  are  always  so  ready  to  f 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  his  pocket  theatre  lies,  not  in  !• 
the  curious  and  varied  natime  of  the  entertainment,  but  in  5 
our  confidence  that  we  shall  like  some  at  least  of  the  people  ^ 
on  the  stage,  and  feel  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the  dramatist. 
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Art.  IV.— an  ILLUSTRIOUS  CAVALIER. 


Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  on  the  Ormonde 
Papers,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1881-1906. 


A  MONO  the  voluminous  labours  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  by  no  means  the  least  considerable  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  already  numerous  volumes  devoted  to 
the  Marquess  of  Ormonde’s  very  extensive  collection  of  historical 
documents.  Over  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  great 
mass  of  papers  so  long  and  carefully  preserved  at  Kilkenny 
Castle  was  explored  and  catalogued  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
by  the  late  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert ;  and  within  the  past  twelve 
as  many  as  six  volumes  have  appeared  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  selections  from  the  Ormonde  papers,  in  addition  to 
several  considerable  sections  of  earlier  miscellaneous  reports 
which  are  occupied  with  materials  from  the  same  collection. 
These  volumes  consist  almost  entirely  of  transcripts  from  the 
papers  of  that  well  known  statesman  James  Butler,  twelfth  Earl 
and  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  observed 
that  ‘  the  history  of  Ireland  for  nigh  half  a  century  may  be  read 
‘  in  the  life,  actions,  and  adventures  of  this  able,  virtuous,  and 
‘  illustrious  man.’  Ormond  was  one  of  those  who  consider 
that  ‘  papers  are  the  jewels  of  a  family,’  and  few  statesmen  have 
ever  taken  more  pains  to  preserve  their  correspondence.  Yet 
the  papers  now  at  Kilkenny,  numerous  as  they  are,  do  not,  as  is 
well  known,  by  any  means  exhaust  the  documentary  remains 
which  the  sedulous  solicitude  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  during  an 
active  participation  in  public  affairs  which  extended  over  half 
a  century,  has  preserved  for  the  information  of  posterity.  At 
least  as  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
among  the  papers  of  the  Duke’s  biographer,  Thomas  Carte. 
Taken  together,  the  documents  preserved  at  Kilkenny  and  at 
Oxford  form  something  like  a  continuous  series  of  papers  relating 
to  public  affairs  in  Ireland  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1641  to  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  and  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They 
are  full  of  information  alike  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  great 
events  of  this  period  and  to  the  more  minute  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
the  annals  of  English  Government  in  Ireland  during  the  middle 
period  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  illustrated  by  a  greater 
mass  and  variety  of  extant  dociunentary  evidence  than  can  be 
matched  in  the  case  of  any  other  period.  And  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
VOL.  cciv.  xo.  coccxvii.  o 
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relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  times  exceed  both  in  value  and 
in  volume  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  exception 
of  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  indefatigable  Clarendon,  whose 
tireless  industry  as  a  correspondent  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
paralleled  among  statesmen. 

The  value  of  these  extensive  remains  has,  however,  been 
considerably  marred  by  their  separation  into  two  widely  sundered 
portions.  Our  gratitude  to  Carte  for  his  ‘  Life  of  Ormond,’  a 
work  which,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  Uterary  imperfections  which 
have  not  escaped  the  inexorable  judgement  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is 
too  thoroughly  done  to  be  ever  superseded,  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  injury  done  through  the  spUtting  up  of  a  great  homogeneous 
collection  into  two  confused  and  disordered  parts.  The  history  of 
the  transference  of  the  larger  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
valuable  portion  of  the  Duke’s  papers  from  Kilkenny  to  Oxford 
may  rank  among  the  curiosities  of  hterature  ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  misconception,  must  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

A  biography  of  Ormond  on  a  large  scale  had  been  long 
contemplated  by  members  of  his  family  and  friends,  but 
thirty  years  had  passed  from  the  date  of  the  Duke’s  death 
before  the  task  of  writing  it  was  entered  on  by  Thomas 
Carte,  a  Jacobite  author,  whose  first  contribution  to  litera¬ 
ture  had  been  a  vindication  of  Charles  I.  from  the  charge  of 
having  instigated  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  who  saw 
in  the  career  of  Ormond  the  opportunity  for  a  defence  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  at  a  time  when  the  failure  of  the  Old  Pretender 
to  recover  the  throne  his  father  had  forfeited  had  covered  the 
fallen  dynasty  with  every  form  of  obloquy.  When  Carte  embarked 
on  his  task  Ormond's  grandson  and  successor  in  the  title  was  an 
exile  at  Avignon,  having  paid  the  penalty  of  a  too  reckless 
participation  in  the  schemes  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  and  the 
family  was  represented  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Arran,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  attainted  Duke.  To  Arran  Carte  addressed  him¬ 
self,  and  by  him  was  not  only  entrusted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  Ms  grandfather’s,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond’s,  letters  and 
papers,  which  had  already  been  brought  to  England  in  connexion 
with  earlier  biographical  projects,  but  was  authorised  to  visit 
Kilkenny  and  select  from  the  collection  there  such  documents 
as  he  might  find  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  liberal  interpretation 
which  Carte  placed  on  this  permission  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  The  success  was  answerable  to  my  wishes  ;  I  found  in  the  Evidence 
Room  at  Kilkenny  about  fourteen  wicker  binns  (each  large  enough 
to  hold  an  hogshead  of  wine  in  bottles)  covered  with  unwieldy 
books  of  steward’s  accompts,  but  which,  upon  examination,  appeared 
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to  be  full  of  papers,  and  to  contain  a  series  of  papers  of  state,  orders,- 
resolutioas,  and  letters  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  the  de¬ 
spatches  of  the  king  and  secretaries  of  state  in  England,  his  Grace’s 
own  letters  and  those  of  other  great  men  who  corresponded  with 
him,  from  before  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  year 
1686.  There  being  no  bookbinder  at  Kilkenny,  I  was  forced  to 
transport  these  in  three  Irish  cars  to  Dublin,  where  I  was  con¬ 
tinuously  employed  for  several  months  in  digesting  them,  in  order 
to  have  them  bound  up  like  the  others.  Such  papers  as  upon 
perusal  did  not  appear  useful  to  my  subject  I  sent  back  to  Kilkenny, 
and  bound  up  the  rest  in  volumes.’ 

The  volumes  so  bound  up,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred,  were  brought  to  England,  and  were  never  returned. 
They  were  retained  by  Carte  with  the  rest  of  an  enormous 
collection  of  manuscripts  accumulated  by  him  for  the  purposes 
of  his  other  historical  undertakings  until  very  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1754 ;  and  it  was  long  supposed  that,  as  stated  by  Nichols 
in  his  ‘  Literary  Anecdotes,’  they  had  passed  to  Carte’s  widow 
under  the  terms  of  his  will  and  had  by  her  been  left  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  That  lady  did  in  fact  make  a  will  by  which  she 
bequeathed,  subject  to  a  life  estate  in  her  second  husband, 
Nicholas  Jernegan,  ‘  all  the  manuscripts  of  my  late  husband, 
‘  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  or  which  did  belong  to  him,  to  and  for  the 
‘  use  of  the  University  of  Oxford,’  and  the  papers  so  demised 
were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  in  1778.  It  was  long  imagined 
that  these  papers  included  the  Ormond  manuscripts,  in  which 
Carte  had  no  sort  of  ownership,  and  that  the  biographer  had 
been  guilty  of  one  of  those  misappropriations  of  manuscript 
materials  from  which  the  history  of  literature  shows  that  many 
otherwise  honourable  men  have  not  been  exempt.  The  researches 
of  the  historian  of  the  Bodleian  have,  however,  wholly  exonerated 
Carte  from  the  imputation  of  hterary  kleptomania.  Mr.  Macray 
has  shown  that  the  Ormond  collection  was  in  fact  handed  over  to 
the  keeping  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Carte  himself  in  the 
year  1753 ;  and,  further,  that  Carte  in  1754,  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  placed  in  the  Bodleian  numerous  other  manuscripts  relat¬ 
ing  to  Irish  affairs  in  the  seventeenth  century.  No  record  has 
been  preserved  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  gift  was 
made  or  of  the  concurrence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ormond 
family  in  this  disposition  of  the  great  Duke’s  papers.  But  there 
is  strong  warrant  for  the  presumption  that  this  arrangement 
had  the  sanction  of  the  nobleman  from  whom  Carte  had  received 
his  original  authority.  Lord  Arran  was  still  alive  in  1753, 
and  was  moreover,  like  his  grandfather  and  brother  before  him. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  that  year  the 
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University  had  become  the  recipient  of  a  cognate  gift  of  great 
importance  in  the  bequest  by  the  descendant  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Clarendon  of  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  statesman ; 
and  although  these  papers  did  not  actually  reach  Oxford  till 
six  years  later  nothing  appears  more  probable  than  that  the 
gift  to  the  University  of  the  papers  of  the  historian  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  should  have  suggested  to  Carte  a  like  destination  for 
the  very  similar  manuscripts  of  Clarendon’s  great  friend  and 
colleague.  That  Lord  Arran,  as  custodian  of  the  manuscripts, 
should  have  assented  to  an  arrangement  in  which  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  he  must  have  willingly  acquiesced  is  an 
entirely  natural  supposition ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  transaction  could  have  been  completed  without  his  cognis¬ 
ance  in  either  or  both  capacities. 

From  the  very  extensive  nature  of  Carte’s  selections  it  follows 
that  the  papers  of  the  great  Duke  remaining  at  Kilkenny  are 
comparatively  deficient  •  in  historical  interest,  and  it  is  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  completeness  of  Carte’s  labours  that  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  the  sources  he  consulted,  though 
it  enables  us  not  seldom  to  supplement  his  statements  with 
interesting  particulars,  in  no  way  supersedes  his  work.  Accurate 
in  his  statements  of  fact,  even  where  he  is  most  prejudiced  in 
his  opinions,  the  reader  may  quarrel  with  Carte’s  conclusions, 
but  is  obliged  to  accept  his  premises.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  found  at  Kilkenny,  over  and  above  the  many  documents 
which  were  probably  Imown  to  Carte,  some  which  he  appears  \ 
to  have  overlooked,  and  which  throw  no  inconsiderable  light 
on  his  hero’s  career,  while  there  are  others  which,  having  come  | 
into  the  Ormond  collection  since  Carte’s  day,  could  never  have  ’ 
been  known  to  the  biographer.  In  what  we  have  here  to  say 
of  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  it  is  proposed  to  draw  more 
particularly  upon  those  portions  of  these  fresh  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  throw  light  upon  the  personal  character  of 
Ormond,  the  limits  of  an  article  in  this  Review  scarcely  admitting 
of  an  adequate  survey  of  the  political  aspects  of  a  career  which  is 
part  of  the  texture  of  more  than  half  a  centmy  of  English  history.  \ 
Chief  among  these  sources  may  be  mentioned  some  particulars 
of  the  Duke’s  early  hfe,  apparently  compiled  shortly  after  his 
death  with  a  view  to  his  biography,  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
Duchess  to  his  half-brother,  and  the  Duke’s  letters  in  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  to  his  close  friend  and  henchman  Sir  Robert 
Southwell. 


Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great 
Duke  of  Ormond,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  had  the  longest 
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career.  The  Courts  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II,  contained 
no  more  conspicuous  or  imposing  figure  than  his  whom  Macaulay 
has  described  as  ‘the  most  illustrious  of  the  cavaliers  of  the 
‘  Great  Civil  War.’  Ormond  was  continuously  occupied  in  pubhc 
affairs  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  his  pubhc  life  spans 
the  history  of  his  country  from  Strafford  to  Tjrrconnell.  More 
than  forty  years  elapsed  between  his  first  appointment  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland  by  Charles  I.  and  the  termination  of  his 
third  tenure  of  the  same  great  office  just  before  the  accession 
of  James  II.  In  the  words  of  his  friend  and  correspondent 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  ‘  he  was  fifty-five  years  in  councils  and 
‘business,  which  comprehends  all  the  last  age.’  Thus  the 
record  of  his  participation  in  pubhc  affairs  forms,  in  the  words 
of  the  same  admirer,  ‘  a  httle  map  of  a  great  country.’  And 
this  lengthened  career  was  marked  throughout  by  an  unswerving 
consistency,  inspired  by  an  indomitable  loyalty.  Hence  it  is  that 
Ormond  has  impressed  even  those  who  have  httle  sympathy  with 
the  cause  he  supported  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute  honesty.  Even 
his  hero-worship  of  Cromwell  could  not  bhnd  Carlyle  to  the 
‘distinguished  integrity,  patience,  activity,  and  talent’  of  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  royal  cause  in  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Motley, 
in  his  ‘  Life  of  Cromwell,’  has  characterised  Ormond  in  terms 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on  as  ‘  one  of  the  most 
‘admirably  steadfast,  patient,  clear-sighted,  and  honourable 
*  men  in  the  list  of  British  statesmen.’ 

James  Butler,  twelfth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  bom, 
according  to  his  own  belief — for  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  other¬ 
wise  attested — on  October  19,1610,  at  Clerkenwell,  then  a  fashion¬ 
able  quarter  of  London,  in  which  the  town  residence  of  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather.  Sir  John  Poyntz,  of  Acton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
was  situated.  Though  the  scion  of  a  stock  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  bom  to  suggest  that  the  infant  would  become  the  possessor 
of  the  vast  patrimony  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond,  or  live  to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  most  powerful  of  English  nobles  as  the  wealthiest 
subject  of  the  British  crown.  At  the  moment  of  young  James 
Butler’s  birth  the  hereditary  honours  of  the  house  of  Butler 
were  still  held  by  the  well  known  tenth  Earl,  the  veteran 
warrior  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  which  had  tom  his  country 
under  Ehzabeth.  ‘  Tom  Duff  ’  or  ‘  Black  Tom,’  as  this  earl 
was  commonly  called,  was  without  male  heirs,  and  his  pre¬ 
sumptive  successor  was  his  eldest  nephew,  Theobald,  Viscount 
Tulleophelim,  who  had  married  the  Earl’s  only  daughter. 
Young  James  Butler,  who  was  but  the  son  of  a  younger 
nephew,  was  thus  only  a  contingent  successor  to  the  family 
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honours  when  he  was  brought  to  Ireland  as  a  child  of  three. 

On  this  occasion  the  boy  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  visit 
the  old  Earl  in  the  stately  mansion  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  which 
the  veteran  passed  his  latter  years,  and  where,  as  the  interlaced 
monogram  of  his  Sovereign’s  initials  and  his  own  on  a  still  re¬ 
maining  ceiling  certifies,  he  had  once  prepared  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Elizabeth.  Young  as  he  then  was,  the  future  Duke  in 
after  years  could  often  recall  the  patriarchial  aspect  of  old  Earl 
Thomas,  as  he  sat  sightless  in  his  chair  with  flowing  beard  and  his 
jewelled  George  about  his  neck.  There  is  a  pretty  story  which, 
though  it  rests  only  upon  the  tradition  preserved  by  some  ancient 
retainer  of  the  family,  and  contains  some  obvious  inaccuracies, 
has  yet  an  air  of  verisimiUtude  in  its  essentials  sufficient  to  justify 
its  acceptance.  On  the  last  Christmas  before  his  death,  so  the 
story  runs,  Earl  Thomas  kept  Christmas  at  Carrick,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  family  gathering. 

‘  The  table  being  full,  and  no  room  for  the  younger  James  Butler 
to  sit  at  it,  he,  being  then  a  sprightly  boy,  entertained  himself  by  f 
whipping  his  gig  (top)  in  the  mning-room,  just  behind  the  Earl  of  I 
Ormond’s  chair.’  " 

The  old  man  inquiring  and  being  told  the  cause  of  the  noise, 
bade  the  servant  put  the  boy  upon  his  knees,  when,  stroking 
the  child’s  hair,  he  is  reported  to  have  predicted  the  family 
misfortunes  which,  in  fact,  followed  his  own  demise,  and  the  , 

ultimate  advancement  of  his  name  to  more  than  its  former  i 

splendour  in  the  person  of  the  child  upon  his  knee.  ! 

*  Upon  which  prophetical  expression  by  the  Earl,’  says  the  family 
chronicler,  ‘  the  Lord  Viscount  Tullogh,  who  then  sat  near  him,  and 
was  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the 
earldom,  being  a  very  proud,  conceited  man,  he  in  great  indigna-  t 
tion  put  back  his  chair  and  rose  up  and  flung  from  the  table.’  j- 


The  Earl  again  inquiring  and  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
second  noise,  and  hieing  told  that  his  nephew  had  left  the  room 
in  dudgeon,  predicted  his  early  demise,  and  the  consequent 
succession  of  the  boy  James  to  the  heirship  of  the  family  honours. 

Whatever  degree  of  credence  may  be  attached  to  this  story 
it  is  certain  that  the  Earl’s  death  was  followed  by  twenty  years 
of  melancholy  family  vicissitudes.  The  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
widowed  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  entailed  estates  of  Earl 
Thomas,  becoming  by  her  father’s  death  a  ward  of  the  crown, 
was  given  in  marriage  by  James  I.  to  a  Scotch  favourite,  the 
pla}dellow  of  his  childhood,  James  Preston,  Lord  Dingwall. 
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Created  Earl  of  Desmond  by  his  sovereign,  the  Scotch  peer  im¬ 
mediately  instituted  claims  in  behalf  of  his  wife  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ormond  estates,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the 
owner  of  the  Ormond  title.  A  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  King  James,  who  actively  assisted  his  favourite, 
ultimately  undertook  to  terminate  by  an  award.  But  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  were  so  onerous  that  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
refused  to  abide  by  it.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the  Fleet, 
where  he  lay  for  eight  years.  The  King,  not  satisfied  with  this 
injustice,  arbitrarily  resumed  the  ancient  grant  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Tipperary,  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  above  four 
centuries  by  the  Earl’s  family,  and  the  splendid  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Butler  were  for  a  time  completely  eclipsed. 

Meantime  young  James  Butler  was  being  brought  up  in 
London.  Earl  Walter,  the  new  head  of  the  family,  joined  to 
his  other  offences  against  King  James’s  predilections  a  warm 
devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which  faith  the 
lad’s  parents  and  almost  all  his  immediate  relatives  also 
belonged.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  lad,  who  had  thus 
become  by  courtesy  Viscount  Thurles,  was  removed  to  England 
by  the  King’s  direction  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  No  provision,  beyond  the  scanty  allowance  of 
forty  pounds  a  year,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  his  mainten¬ 
ance  ;  but  though  Primate  Abbot  troubled  himself  as  little  as 
possible  about  his  charge  this  expedient  answered  the  King’s 
purpose.  Though  always  thoroughly  tolerant  of  every  form  of 
religious  opinion  Ormond  appears  to  have  become  imbued 
at  this  period  with  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whose  principles  he  ever  afterwards  constantly 
and  conscientiously  adhered.  In  his  government  of  Ireland 
after  the  Restoration,  his  tolerance  of  Roman  Catholics  was 
more  than  once  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  Ormond,  and 
in  the  ferment  excited  by  Oates’s  Plot  his  kindness  to  his 
munerous  relatives  of  that  creed  even  threatened  to  lead  to  an 
impeachment.  In  a  letter  addressed  at  this  period  to  his  con¬ 
fidential  correspondent.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,'Ormond  vindicates 
himself  from  the  aspersions  and  suspicions  which  were  then  rife, 
with  a  firmness  and  manUness  entirely  honourable  to  him. 

‘  I  know  well  that  I  am  bom  with  some  disadvantages  in  relation 
to  this  present  conjuncture,  besides  my  natural  weakness  and 
infirmities,  and  such  as  I  can  no  more  free  myself  from  than  I  can 
from  them.  .  .  .  My  father  and  mother  lived  and  died  Papists,  and 
bred  all  their  children  so,  and  only  I,  by  God’s  merciful  providence. 
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was  bred  in  the  Protestant  religion,  from  which  I  never  swerved 
towards  either  extreme,  not  when  it  was  most  dangerous  to  profess 
it  and  most  advantageous  to  quit  it.  .  .  .  My  brother  and  sisters, 
though  they  were  not  very  many,  were  very  fruitful  and  obstinate 
(they  will  call  it  constant)  in  their  way.  Their  fruitfulness  hath 
spread  into  a  large  alliance,  and  their  obstinacy  has  made  it  alto¬ 
gether  Popish.  .  .  .  But  I  am  taught  by  nature,  and  also  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  that  difference  in  opinion  concerning  matters  of  religion 
dissolves  not  the  obligations  of  nature ;  and  in  conformity  to  this 
principle  I  own  not  only  that  I  have  done  but  that  I  will  do  my 
relations  of  that  or  any  other  persuasion  all  the  good  I  can.’ 

Great  as  was  the  hostility  between  the  Earls  of  Ormond 
and  Desmond,  consequent  on  the  acute  family  quarrel  which 
had  arisen  between  them,  the  costs  of  a  protracted  lawsidt 
disposed  both  parties,  after  some  years,  to  seek  the  means  of  an 
accommodation.  As  the  Countess  of  Desmond  had  but  one 
child,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  who  was  the  sole  heiress 
to  whatever  rights  the  daughter  of  Earl  Thomas  might  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  to  possess,  an  obvious  mode  was  presented 
of  reconciling  the  family  differences  by  uniting  the  rival  claims 
in  the  persons  of  the  respective  heirs  of  the  disputants.  As 
early  as  1621,  while  both  parties  to  the  suggested  contract  were 
still  children,  respectively  aged  eleven  and  seven,  articles  of 
agreement  were  concluded  between  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Desmond  for  the  union  of  Viscount 
Thurles  and  his  coiisin  as  soon  as  they  should  attain  marriage¬ 
able  age.  Doubts  and  differences,  however,  prevented  this 
arrangement  from  taking  effect ;  the  proposal  was  broken  off, 
and  was  not  renewed  until  after  the  death  of  both  the  parents 
of  the  young  lady.  Meantime,  the  cousins  having  made  each 
other’s  acquaintance,  mutual  inclination  had  combined  with 
mutual  interest  to  forward  an  alliance  so  obviously  desirable. 
There  is  a  pretty  story  of  the  young  Viscount’s  courtship  of  his 
cousin  which  represents  him  as  ‘  going  in  disguise  (as  a  romantic 
‘  lover)  through  Kensington,  with  a  pedlar’s  pack  on  his  back,’ 
with  the  object  of  gaining  an  interview.  The  Lady  Elizabeth, 
condescending  to  inspect  the  wares  of  the  supposed  pedlar, 

‘  he  presented  to  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  into  one  of  which  he  had 
before  conveyed  a  letter,  which  she  in  drawing  on  the  glove  per¬ 
ceiving,  pretended  to  have  no  money  in  her  pocket  to  pay  for  the 
gloves,  and  notwithstanding  the  young  ladies  offered  to  lend  her 
money  yet  she  retired  to  her  chamber  to  fetch  money,  and,  being 
there,  perused  the  letter,  and  soon  after  returned  with  the  gloves 
again  (into  which  she  as  cunningly  conveyed  an  answer),  which 
she  returned  to  the  amorous  pedlar,  pretending  they  had  an  ill 
smell.’  ‘  What  were  the  contents  of  these  letters,’  the  narrator  of 
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the  tale  continues,  ‘  can  be  no  otherwise  possibljr  guessed  at  (because 
they  were  so  secretly  contrived  as  all  amorous  intrigues  are)  than  by 
the  success.’ 

The  young  couple  were  shortly  afterwards  married,  and 
removing  into  Ireland  in  1630  resided  there  until  the  death  of 
Earl  Walter  in  1634  left  his  youthful  grandson  the  unchallenged 
master  of  the  long  disputed  heritage  of  Earl  Thomas. 

At  this  point  a  word  may  fitly  be  said  of  the  lady  who  for 
fifty-four  years  was  Ormond’s  helpmeet.  Her  character  fitted 
her  alike  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity  for  such  a  partnership. 
Her  letters,  of  which  a  good  many  remain,  show  her  to  have 
been,  in  Carte’s  words,  ‘  a  person  of  excellent  capacity  and  good 
‘sense,  who  could  write  on  matters  of  business  with  great 
‘clearness  and  strength  of  expression.’  That  she  possessed 
both  intrepidity  and  energy  was  shown  by  her  activity  in 
rescuing  the  Protestant  refugees  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  rebellion,  and  by  the  capacity  vrith  which,  during  her 
husband’s  long  absence  abroad  with  his  exiled  sovereign,  she 
continued  to  assert  her  own  rights  as  an  heiress  and  to  induce 
ftomwell  to  respect  them.  Her  possession  of  a  proper  feminine 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  firmness  with  which,  as  a  great  lady 
at  Court,  she  declined  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of  the  mis¬ 
tresses  of  Charles  II.  She  refused  to  wait  on  the  imperious 
Barbara  Villiers,  and  when  the  beautiful  Louise  de  Keroualle 
sent  word  she  was  coming  to  dinner  the  Duchess  of  Ormond, 
though  she  received  her  with  hospitaUty,  put  her  grandchildren 
out  of  the  house,  that  they  might  not  meet  the  frail  favourite 
of  the  Sovereign.  She  was,  however,  exceedingly  magnificent 
in  her  notions  of  hospitality,  and  her  extravagance  caused  her 
husband  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment.  To  entertain  Charles  II. 
at  supper  she  is  said  to  have  spent  two  thousand  pounds,  an 
expeniture  which,  measured  by  the  different  standard  of  value, 
was  as  colossal  as  that  of  any  modern  millionaire  on  a  hko 
occasion.  Her  ■protegee.  Lady  Fanshawe,  relates  in  her  ‘  Memoirs  ’ 
that  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  on  her  leaving  for  Ireland  in  1662 
on  the  Duke’s  reappointment  as  Viceroy,  gave  her  a  turquoise 
and  diamond  bracelet,  and  to  her  husband  a  fasset  diamond 
ring,  and  that  she  never  parted  from  the  Duchess  on  a  journey 
without  receiving  some  present  from  her.  Her  love  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  occasionally  drove  the  Duchess  to  odd  expedients.  Thus 
on  one  occasion  she  was  driven  to  pawn  ‘  a  pair  of  diamond 
‘  pendants  and  a  diamond  fasset  ring  ’  to  raise  5(XW. ;  and  when 
her  son,  the  gallant  Ossory,  was  honoured  with  the  Garter  for  his 
navel  success,  she  presented  him  with  a  diamond  George  worth 
2001.,  which  she  had  subsequently  some  difficulty  in  paying  for. 
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Ormond’s  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  made  shortly 
after  Strafford’s  entry  on  his  Irish  career.  The  familiar  story 
of  that  defiance  of  the  masterful  Lord  Deputy  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  cordial  friendship  illustrated  both  the  strength 
and  the  adroitness  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  which  were 
Ormond’s  characteristics  throughout  his  long  career.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  calling  of  his  first  Parliament  Strafford,  fearing 
that  the  hot  temper  and  embittered  feeling  prevailing  among 
parties  in  Dublin  might  easily  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
had  issued  an  order  forbidding  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  wear  their  swords.  The  order  was  generally 
respected,  the  peers  as  they  entered  their  chamber  handing 
their  weapons  to  Black  Rod.  But  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond, 
on  being  called  on  to  do  the  like,  coolly  told  this  official  ‘  that 
*if  he  had  his  sword  it  should  be  through  his  guts,  and  so 
‘  marched  to  his  seat,  and  was  the  only  peer  who  sat  with  a 
‘  sword  that  day  in  the  House.’  Strafford  was  not  the  man 
to  permit  such  a  defiance  of  his  will,  and  sent  for  the  offender 
to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council.  Ormond  promptly  attended, 
and  serenely  gave  tliis  explanation  :  He  ‘  aclmowledged  that  he 
‘  knew  of  the  order  and  had  seen  the  proclamation,  but  added  3 
‘  that  if  he  disobeyed  both  it  was  out  of  deference  to  a  more 
‘  particular  command  and  to  an  higher  authority,  to  which  all 
‘  his  obedience  and  duty  were  due,  and  then  produced  the  g 
‘  King’s  writ  which  summoned  him  to  come  to  Parliament  cum  I 
‘  gladio  cinctus.'  However  unwelcome  such  a  display  of  inde-  I 
pendence  may  have  been  to  Strafford,  the  Deputy  bore  no  I 
resentment ;  on  the  contrary,  the  incident  was  the  commence-  i 
ment  of  a  close  friendship.  Strafford  formed  a  high  opinion  of  M 
Ormond’s  capacity,  gi/ing  him  important  command  in  the  army  n 
raised  in  Ireland,  and  in  his  commendation  of  the  young  Earl 
to  the  King  may  be  found  the  origin  of  that  reliance  which 
Charles  subsequently  placed  on  Ormond’s  devotion  to  his 
service.  The  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  thoroughly 
reciprocal,  and  endured  to  the  end  of  the  great  Viceroy’s  career. 

In  the  dark  days,  before  his  trial,  Strafford  had  no  more  staunch 
friend  than  Ormond,  who  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  delay 
the  proceedings  for  his  impeachment  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
successfully  retarded  their  progress  for  several  days  by  devices 
which  prove  him  to  have  possessed  considerable  adroitness  in 
using  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  procedure  for  the  purpose 
of  what  is  now  known  as  obstruction.  That  Strafford  warmly 
appreciated  the  loyal  friendship  extended  to  him  in  his  adversity 
is  proved  b)^  his  having  made  it  one  of  his  last  bequests  to  tus 
royal  master  that  his  own  Garter  should  be  bestowed  upon 
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Ormond  ;  and  Ormond,  in  later  years,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  early  friend. 

Although  Ormond  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
early  as  1634,  and  had  accepted  from  Strafford  various  military 
commissions,  it  was  not  until  after  the  fall  of  that  statesman 
that  he  seriously  entered  upon  active  public  service.  When 
the  Lord -Lieutenant  quitted  Ireland  in  1640  he  had  left  Ormond 
in  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  that  country. 
It  thus  befell  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  in  October 
1641,  it  was  upon  Ormond  that  the  actual  conduct  of  the  measures 
devised  for  its  suppression  immediately  devolved.  He  was 
thus  at  once  placed  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  prominence  and 
responsibility.  The  rapid  developement  of  the  military  situation, 
and  the  resort  of  both  parties  to  the  civil  quarrel  in  England 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  led  directly  to  the  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  of  Ormond  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  Royalist 
counsels.  Though  possessing,  through  his  position  and  con¬ 
nexions,  a  vast  influence  with  all  classes  of  Irish  society,  Ormond 
had  as  yet  been  scarcely  tried  in  the  serious  business  of  State. 
Henceforward  he  remained,  despite  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
royal  fortunes,  for  more  than  forty  years  to  follow,  the  central 
figure  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  earned  a  resplendent  reputa¬ 
tion  as  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  servant  of  the  Crown  that 
has  ever  held  the  sword  of  state  in  that  country.  Into  the 
details  of  that  long  and  varied  career,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  thrice  the  ruler  of  Ireland,  and  twice  a  fugitive  and  exile ; 
which  witnessed  the  complete  disruption  of  social  order  in  his 
own  country,  and  its  resettlement  upon  a  basis  which  was  to 
outlast  him  by  exactly  two  centuries;  and  which  embraced 
alike  long  periods  in  which  he  was  a  principal  counsellor  of 
his  exiled  Sovereign  and  others  in  which  that  Sovereign,  forgetful 
in  prosperity  of  the  services  faithfully  rendered  in  adversity, 
ostentatiously  ignored  his  most  devoted  subject ;  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  within  the  compass  of  an  article  in  this  review.  But 
something  may  be  said  of  its  leading  features,  and  of  those 
aspects  of  it  which  are  most  in  evidence  in  the  additional  materials 
for  his  biography  which  are  contained  in  the  Ormonde  Papers. 

Although  Ormond’s  participation  in  public  affairs  extended, 
as  has  been  already  noted,  over  something  like  half  a  century, 
his  direct  concern  with  the  politics  of  his  own  country  was 
interrupted  by  the  long  break  of  eleven  years  which  were  spent 
in  exile.  The  period  of  his  actual  responsibility  for  Irish  affairs 
is  thus  sharply  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  In  the  first  of 
these,  which,  speaking  broadly,  lasted  from  the  fall  of  Strafford 
to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  engaged  in  a  patient,  sustained. 
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but  always  hopeless  struggle  to  hold  Ireland  for  the  Crown; 
in  the  second,  which,  again  speaking  broadly,  lasted,  with  but 
one  considerable  break,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession 
of  James  II,,  he  was  occupied  with  the  scarcely  less  diflBcult  task 
of  evolving  social  order  from  the  chaos  to  which  long  years  of 
the  bitterest  internecine  faction  had  reduced  the  country,  and 
of  reorganising  the  whole  administrative  edifice  in  Ireland  on  a 
new  foundation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  period  has 
hitherto  been  adequately  handled  by  the  historians.  Dr.  Gardiner 
has,  indeed,  explored  the  State  Papers  of  the  earlier  time  with 
marvellous  patience  and  minuteness.  The  Irish  chapters  of  his 
great  works  together  constitute  the  most  lucid  and  impartial 
examination  of  a  singularly  tangled  story  which  has  yet  been 
attempted,  and  indeed  have  been  so  written  that  they  might 
easily  be  detached  from  their  context  and  pubhshed  as  a  separate 
book,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  general  reader.  But  with 
Dr,  Gardiner  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  and  of  the  war  of  the 
Confederation  in  Ireland  was  necessarily  only  an  episode,  though 
a  profoundly  important  one,  in  the  larger  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  it  is  full  time  that  its  incidents  should  be  examined 
afresh  and  in  detail  in  an  independent  work.  For  such  a  work 
the  Ormonde  Papers,  in  spite  of  their  necessarily  fragmentary 
character,  provide  considerable  additional  materials.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  letters  of  the  Irish  Lords  Justices  and  g 
Privy  Council  to  the  English  Government  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  October  1641,  to  the 
appointment  of  Ormond  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  at  the  end  of 
1643,  letters  which  have  not  hitherto  been  available  in  anything 
like  complete  sequence. 

No  episode  in  Irish  history,  as  the  editor  of  these  letters  justly 
says,  has  been  more  heavily  canvassed  than  the  Rebellion  of  1641. 

‘  The  extent  to  which  the  rising  was  organised  and  premeditated, 
the  degree  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  massacre  are  entitled  to 
credence,  and  the  question  to  what  extent  the  spread  and  violence 
of  the  insurrection  may  have  been  aggravated  by  the  policy  of  the 
Lords  Justices  * 

are  all  of  them  matters  which  remain  to  a  great  extent  unsettled 
by  the  historians,  but  upon  which  these  letters  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  shed  considerable  light.  Being  only  concerned 
at  present  with  Ormond’s  share  in  the  business,  we  have  no 
intention  of  discussing  here  a  topic  which,  in  the  words  of  Lecky, 

‘  is  still  the  favourite  field  of  writers  who  desire  to  excite  sectarian 
‘  or  rehgiouB  animosity  ;  ’  nor  do  the  letters  themselves  do  much  to 
resolve  the  long  vexed  question  of  the  real  extent  of  the  murders 
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by  which  the  Rebellion  was  accompanied.  The  gravity  and 
magnitude  of  these  outrages  have  of  late  been  as  absurdly  mini¬ 
mised  as  they  were  at  one  time  scandalously  exaggerated.  There 
can  be  no  (question  that,  taken  at  the  lowest,  they  were  quite 
numerous  enough  to  excite  the  liveliest  alarm  in  an  age  to  which 
the  notion  of  a  religious  massacre  was  a  conception  by  no  means 
far-fetched  or  novel.  But  as  a  contribution  to  the  biography  of 
Ormond  the  letters  go  to  show  what  a  serious  misfortime  it  was 
ahke  for  the  future  peace  of  Ireland  and  for  the  cause  of  his 
master  in  the  wider  conflict  between  King  and  Commons  that 
Ormond’s  authority  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  self-seeking 
and  unscrupulous  and  withal  essentially  weak  hands  to  which 
the  reins  of  government  had  been  confided  on  Strafford’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  Ireland.  Although  in  command  of  the  miUtary  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  RebelUon  Ormond  was  subject  at  every 
step  to  the  civil  authority,  and  that  authority  was  exerted  unfor¬ 
tunately  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the  attempt  to  control 
the  conduct  of  military  affairs,  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander.  Even  more  dis¬ 
astrous  was  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Justices 
in  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  It  has  been  often  imputed 
to  Parsons  and  Borlase  that  they  deliberately  discouraged  the 
speedy  and  effective  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  with  the 
sinister  motive  of  driving  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  into  rebeUion  ; 
and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  they  can  be  absolved  from  the  guilt 
of  so  detestable  a  policy.  But  even  if  the  most  favourable 
view  be  taken,  and  their  mistakes  excused  as  due  to  no  greater 
fault  than  the  violence  of  incompetence,  it  must  still  be  deplored 
that  the  conduct  of  affairs  shoiild  have  been  left  at  a  moment  so 
critical  to  men  who  were  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
utihsing  the  materials  which  lay  ready  to  their  hands  for  effecting 
a  pacification.  Had  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
command  of  the  army,  been  in  the  hands  of  one  not  less  devoted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  than  8)anpathetic  with  the  great 
territorial  interests  represented  by  the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  interests 
which  were  traditionally  attached  to  the  English  connexion  and 
hostile  to  the  ideals  of  the  Ulster  leaders,  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
that  the  rising  would  have  been  suppressed  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 
Could  the  moderating  influence  of  Ormond,  which  even  under 
the  adverse  conditions  which  afterwards  prevailed  was  so  often 
able  to  produce  combinations  impossible  to  others,  have  exerted 
its  full  effects  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Irish  troubles,  the  history 
of  the  next  few  years  and  the  issue  of  the  great  civil  conflict 
might  well  have  been  altogether  different.  When,  after  two 
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years  of  vacillation,  during  which  the  flames  of  a  local  disorder 
had  been  fanned,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  to  a  conflagration 
involving  the  whole  island,  the  government  of  Ireland  was  placed 
in  Ormond’s  exclusive  charge,  it  was  too  late  to  eflfect  a  pacifica¬ 
tion.  By  that  time  the  Irish  leaders  had  foimd  in  the  political 
situation  across  the  Channel  such  encouragement  to  the  pursuit 
of  separatist  ideals  as  Irish  leaders  have  at  no  time  been  able  to 
resist.  Then,  as  so  often  before  and  since,  England’s  difl&culty 
appeared  to  them  to  be  Ireland’s  opportunity. 

The  light  thrown  by  the  Ormonde  Papers  on  the  second  of 
the  two  periods  to  which  we  have  referred  is  less  steady  and 
concentrated  than  that  which  is  shed  upon  the  first,  though  the 
mass  of  extant  correspondence  is  considerably  larger.  There  is 
no  such  sequence  of  letters  for  the  period  of  Ormond’s  second 
Irish  administration  as  the  letters  of  the  Lords  Justices.  In  any 
case  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Act  of  Settlement  and  the  subsequent  difficulties  arising  from 
the  impossibility  of  satisf3nng  the  just  demands  of  all  who  had 
at  one  time  or  another  enjoyed  or  acquired  a  legal  right  to  Irish 
land  have  been  much  more  clearly  narrated  by  historians  than 
the  complex  politics  of  the  earlier  time.  The  fresh  materials 
now  available  simply  go  to  emphasise  the  difficulties  of  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  was  really  insoluble.  It  needed,  indeed,  but  a 
simple  sum  in  arithmetic  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  the  engagements  which  Charles  I.,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
entered  into  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  on  the  other,  had  contracted  with  the  adventurers ;  yet 
which  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration  was  equally  pledged  to 
satisfy.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  satisfying  demands  which 
were  not  only  mutually  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  of 
which  the  hard  statistical  facts  of  the  case  decisively  forbade  the 
settlement,  were  plain  from  the  first  to  Ormond.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  state  the  insuperable  nature  of  the  difficulty  more 
incisively  than  did  the  Lord-Lieutenant  when  he  applied  himself 
to  the  drafting  of  the  Act  of  Explanation. 

‘  I  confess,’  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ‘  I  am  not  able  to 
see  to  the  end  of  a  settlement.  For  if  the  adventurer  and  soldier 
must  be  satisfied  to  the  extent  of  what  they  suppose  intended 
them  by  the  Declaration,  and  if  all  that  accepted  and  constantly 
adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  1648  must  be  restored,  as  the  same 
Declaration  seems  also  to  intend,  there  must  be  new  discoveries 
made  of  a  new  Ireland,  for  the  old  will  not  serve  to  satisfy  their 
engagements.  It  remains  then  to  determine  which  party  must 
suffer  in  the  default  of  means  to  satisfy  all,  or  whether  both  must 
be  proportionably  losers.* 
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The  latter  alternative  was  that  which  Ormond  preferred,  and 
could  he  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  enforced  a  pro  rata 
abatement  of  the  rival  claims.  But  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  him.  The  Cromwellian  interest  was  too  powerful  and 
too  determined  to  be  withstood.  The  King  had  no  intention 
of  going  on  his  travels  again.  The  sacrifice  of  the  old  proprietors 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  it  was  the  line  that  was 
followed.  This  determination  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
influence  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  true  cause  of  his 
being  superseded  in  the  government  in  1669.  By  advocating 
fair  play  to  the  old  owners  he  offended  the  Ciromwellians ; 
by  failing  to  secure  that  fair  play  he  won  the  hostihty  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  as  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  after  long 
years  of  exhausting  wars,  forbade  the  raising  of  any  considerable 
revenue,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  King.  The  papers  of  this  period  contain  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  financial  ^fficulties 
of  the  Irish  Government  in  the  years  following  the  Restoration  ; 
difficulties  which  were  not  lessened  by  the  facility  with  which 
royal  warrants  for  large  sums  charged  on  the  Irish  Revenue 
were  procured  from  the  Sovereign,  any  more  than  they  were 
solved  by  the  subsequent  manipulation  of  the  revenue  in  the 
hands  of  the  greedy  speculators  to  whose  hands  the  control  of 
the  finances  of  Ireland  was  confided  by  the  King  after  the  recall 
of  Ormond. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  Ormonde  Papers  are  those  of  the  once  famous  Earl  of  Ossory, 
whose  somewhat  remarkable  course  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  modern  writers.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  impossible  in 
any  summary  of  Ormond’s  career  to  omit  a  reference  to  his  eldest 
son,  that  preux  chevalier  who  enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
a  prestige  for  personal  prowess  something  aldn  to  that  won, 
through  similar  gifts,  in  the  eighteenth  by  the  perhaps  better- 
known  Marquis  of  Granby.  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ossory, 
is  indeed  entitled  to  a  higher  meed  of  praise  than  that  which  is 
due  to  mere  dare-devil  gallantry,  such  as  he  displayed  in  many 
a  hand-to-hand  encounter  aboard  ship,  and  on  the  field  of  Mons 
at  the  head  of  the  English  contingent.  For  his  is  a  figure  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  navy.  Having 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  naval  tactics  during  a  five  years’ 
residence  in  Holland  before  the  Restoration,  Ossory  was  given  a 
subordinate  command  under  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  Dutch  war  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  five  days’  action 
ofi  the  Suffolk  coast  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  ‘  to  become 
‘  the  darling  of  the  kingdom  and  especially  of  his  seamen,  who 
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‘  called  him  the  preserver  of  the  navy.’  Later,  in  1672,  he  held 
important  command  as  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue  Squadron.  In 
the  fight  at  Solebay  and  other  naval  actions  of  this  war  he 
played  a  most  conspicuous  and  distinguished  part,  displaying 
a  dash  and  gallantry  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  navy. 
His  valour  and  conduct  in  this  war,  to  use  the  language  of 
Anthony  Wood,  were  ‘  beyond  the  fiction  of  a  romance.’  They  ' 
evoked  a  signal  mark  of  royal  favour,  the  King  and  his  Consort 
visiting  Ossory  on  board  has  ship,  and  subsequently  conferring 
the  Garter  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  only  two  instances  in  which  the  Garter  has  been 
given  for  a  naval  victory,  the  other  being  the  blue  riband 
bestowed  by  George  III.  on  Lord  Howe,  more  than  a  century 
later,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Glorious  First  of  June.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  had  long  ago  received  the  same  Order,  and,  as  Ossory 
had,  some  years  earlier,  been  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Baron  Butler  of  Moor  Park,  both  fe  ther  and  son  now  sat  together 
as  Peers  of  Parliament,  and  both  Gartered ;  a  circumstance  pro¬ 
bably  without  a  parallel. 

That  Ossory  possessed  a  daring  worthy  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
sea  dogs,  combined  with  that  impatience  of  any  insult  to  the 
national  honour  which  was  the  mark  of  Drake  and  Nelson, 
is  shown  by  his  plan  for  a  descent  on  Helvoetsluys  while  that 
port  was  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  Dutch  ships,  in  order 
to  recapture  or  destroy  the  ‘  Royal  Charles  ’  and  other  trophies 
of  the  tot  Dutch  war,  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  There  is  the  true 
Nelson  touch  about  Ossory’s  declaration  to  Sir  John  Narbrough, 
his  captain  and  his  collea^e  in  the  design,  that  ‘  he  would  fire 
‘  the  Dutch  ships  with  a  ^Ifpenny  can^e,  or  should  place  his 
‘  head  upon  Westminster  Hall  by  Cromwell’s,  for  the  greatest 
‘  traitor  that  ever  breathed.’  That  this  ‘  man  of  great  honour, 

‘  generosity,  and  courage,’  as  Burnet  calls  him,  carried  the  like 
virtues  into  other  spheres  of  action  appears  from  his  once  cele¬ 
brated  encounter  with  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
subtle  statesman,  in  the  height  of  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  Oates  plot,  was  posing  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  in  that  capacity  had  made  some  reflexions  from 
his  place  in  the  Lords  on  the  inadequacy  of  Ormond’s  measures 
for  suppressing  Roman  Catholic  sedition  in  Ireland.  Ossory  was 
present,  and  at  once  rose  to  defend  his  father.  Having  recalled 
the  Duke’s  services,  and  demonstrated  the  improbabiUty  of  his 
being  lacking  in  fidelity  to  the  Established  Church,  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country,  winning  the  delighted 
applause  of  Shaftesbury’s  numerous  ill-wishers  by  these  spirited 
sentences : — 
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‘  Having  spoke  of  what  he  (Ormond)  has  done,  I  presume  to  tell 
your  Lordships  what  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advised  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  Triple  League  ;  he  never  advised  the  shutting  up  of  the 
Exchequer ;  he  never  advised  the  declaration  for  a  toleration ;  he 
never  advised  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch  and  the  joining  with 
France ;  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  most  excellent  position  of 
ddenda  est  Carthago,  that  Holland,  a  Protestant  country,  should, 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  England,  be  totally  destroyed.’ 

It  was  Ossory’s  curious  fortune  to  be  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  two  princes  who,  a  few  years  after 
his  own  death,  were  to  contend  for  the  crown  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms.  And,  despite  the  extraordinary  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  James  II.  and  William  III.,  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  an  equal  affection  for  both,  and  equally  to  have 
won  their  regard.  To  the  former,  under  whom,  as  Duke  of 
York,  he  had  served  in  the  Dutch  wars,  Ossory  was  united 
by  ties  of  professional  brotherhood.  The  personal  courage  of 
James  II.  has  often  been  impugned  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
impute  cowardice  to  one  whose  demeanour  in  action  won  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  a  sailor  brave  to  the  point  of  reckless¬ 
ness.  James’s  intimacy  with  Ossory  seems  to  have  been  cordial 
and  unreserved,  and  in  some  of  his  extant  letters  he  writes  in  the 
most  familiar  and  unconventional  terms  both  about  naval 
matters  and  about  his  own  matrimonial  projects.  With  William 
Ossory’s  relations  were  even  closer.  Ossory  had  spent  much  of 
his  youth  in  Flanders.  He  had  married,  in  1659,  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  Sluys,  a  nobleman  allied  in  blood  to  the  Princes 
of  Orange,  and  he  had  early  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
Stadtholder.  In  1674  he  was  chosen  by  (Carles  to  be  the 
negotiator  of  the  match  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Princess  Mary  when  that  alliance  was  first  suggested.  When 
William  came  to  England  three  years  later,  to  rename  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  his  marriage,  Ossory  was  among  the  Prince’s  principal 
attendants.  Though  it  had  hung  fire  for  three  years  the  affair 
was  quickly  settled  when  once  the  Prince  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and,  as  Sir  Henry  Coventry  wrote  to  Ormond,  it  was  ‘  quicker 
‘than  ordinary  that  a  Prince  should  come  and  woo,  marry, 

‘  bed,  and  carry  away  the  Princess  Mary  in  less  than  a  month’s 
‘time.’  Just  before  this  visit  to  England  Ossory  had  fought 
with  William  at  the  siege  of  (^Jharleroi,  and  the  next  year  found 
him  at  Mons  fighting  by  his  side  as  general  of  the  British  auxi¬ 
liaries  raised  by  the  States-General.  It  was  evidently  with 
entire  sincerity  that,  when  leaving  England  with  his  bride, 
William,  in  acknowledging  Ossory’s  services,  wrote  that  among 
all  his  friends  the  latter  could  have  none  more  devoted  than 
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his  ‘  tres  affectionne  serviteur,  Prince  d’Orange.’  With  such  asso¬ 
ciations  and  memories  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Ossory  that 
he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution,  and  so  was  spared 
the  necessity  of  determining  into  which  scale  he  should  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  or  to  which  of  the  contending 
Princes  he  should  lend  the  not  less  weighty  encouragement  of 
his  sword. 

His  exploits  at  Mons,  where,  besides  advising  the  attack 
and  directing  the  tactics,  he  ^splayed  remarkable  personal 
gallantry,  formed  Ossory’s  last  experience  of  active  service  on 
sea  or  shore,  an  appointment  to  a  command  against  the  Algerian 
pirates  who,  in  those  days,  were  the  scourge  not  merely  of  the 
Mediterranean  but  of  the  Channel,  not  being  taken  up.  In 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  having  been  already  specially 
attached  to  the  service  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  as  her 
Chamberlain,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Tangier,  but  before 
he  could  proceed  thither  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  died 
No  public  misfortune  has  ever  been  more  sincerely  or  more 
widely  deplored  in  England  than  this  premature  close  of  a 
career  whose  brilliance  had  caught  the  popular  imagination. 
The  letters  are  still  extant  in  which  King  Charles  and  his 
Consort  condoled  with  the  bereaved  parents,  and  Ossory  was 
made  the  subject  of  innumerable  elegies.  Of  these  the  most 
elaborate  was  the  Pindaric  Ode  of  Thomas  Flatman.  But, 
though  Ormond’s  munificence  rewarded  the  author  with  fifty 
guineas  and  a  diamond  ring,  posterity  would  contentedly  ex¬ 
change  it  for  one  of  that  poet-painter’s  miniatures.  A 
more  enduring  metrical  monument  was  raised  in  the  splendid 
condolence  addressed  by  Dryden  to  Ormond  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  in  ‘Absalom  and  Achitophel.’  In  these  lines 
the  poet  deplores  Ossory  as 

*  Snatched  in  manhood’s  prime 
By  unequal  fates  and  Providence’s  crime  : 

Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won. 

All  parts  fulfilled  of  subject  and  of  son  ; 

Swift  was  his  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run. 

Oh,  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  divine. 

Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line. 

By  sea,  by  land  thy  matchless  worth  was  known^ 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own.’ 

To  Dryden’s  stately  if  formal  verses  must  be  added  the 
more  feeling  tribute  of  John  Evelyn,  who  had  known  Ossory 
from  his  boyhood,  and  who,  having  lived  with  him  on  tenM 
of  the  warmest  affection,  and  attended  his  death-bed,  was  able 
to  affirm  that 
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‘  hifl  Majesty  never  lost  a  worthier  subject,  nor  father  a  better  or  I 

more  dutiful  son.’  ‘  Unhappy  England,’  Evelyn  went  on  to  say<  • 

‘in  this  illustrious  person’s  loss.  He  deserved  all  that  a  sincere  ] 

friend,  a  brave  soldier,  a  virtuous  courtier,  a  loyal  subject,  an 
honest  man,  a  bountiful  master  and  a  good  Christian  could  deserve  i 

of  his  prince  and  country.’  j 

Of  Ormond’s  own  share  in  the  additional  correspondence 
under  notice  not  much  requires  to  be  said.  His  letters  are  * 

similar  in  tone  and  style  to  the  great  mass  of  those  which  I 

were  published  by  Carte,  and  are  familiar  to  students  of  his  j 

time;  and  they  convey  the  same  impression  of  his  character. 

Though  a  constant  and  a  voluminous  correspondent  Ormond 
was  not  a  great  letter-writer.  His  despatches  and  State  papers 
are  generally  clear  and  to  the  point ;  but,  though  vigorous,  they 
are  often  cumbrously  expressed  ;  and  even  in  his  intimate  letters 
Ormond  does  not  often  descend  to  those  personal  and  trivial 
details  which  give  charm  to  the  correspondence  of  a  great  man. 

But  in  conversation  he  had  a  faculty  for  pointed  and  sometimes 
scathing  irony.  No  rebuke  could  be  more  admirable  than  his 
retort  courteous  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who,  having  in 
an  outburst  of  feminine  temper  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Ormond 
hanged,  was  gravely  told  that  the  object  of  her  resentment 
had  no  worse  wish  regarding  her  than  that  he  might  Uve  to 
see  her  old.  Even  more  stinging  is  his  observation  on  receiving 
the  condolence  of  a  nobleman  whose  hostility  had  constantly 
embarrassed  him,  and  whose  regrets  he  could  not  think  sincere. 

‘  My  loss  indeed  sits  heavy  upon  me,  and  nothing  else  could 
‘  affect  me  so  much ;  yet  I  thank  God  my  case  is  not  quite  so 
‘  deplorable  as  that  nobleman’s ;  for  1  had  much  rather  have 
‘  my  dead  son  than  his  living  one.’  Still  better,  perhaps,  was 
his  answer  to  the  King  when  Charles  inquired  what  he  thought 
of  the  appointment  of  Shaftesbury  to  be  Chancellor.  ‘  Sire, 

‘that  lord  is  a  very  proper  person  with  whom  to  entrust  the 
'  Seals,  if  your  Majesty  knows  how  to  get  them  back  again.’ 

Ormond  does  not  often  write  in  a  reflective  mood,  but  to  his 
close  friend  Southwell  he  occasionally  puts  his  musings  on 
paper.  Thus  a  year  or  two  before  lus  death  he  penned  this 
charming  sketch  of  the  close  of  a  long  life  : — 

‘  I  am  this  next  week  to  take  a  shorter  journey  and  stay  away  a 
1^  time.  It  is  to  see  a  little  home  in  Hampshire  ;  and  if  I  like  the 
situation  I  am  resolved  not  to  make  exception  to  the  smallness  of 
the  house,  because  1  shall  be  either  able  to  build  to  it  or  I  shall  not 
need  a  bigger.  I  know  the  country  thereabouts  is  open,  and  the 
way  to  it  good,  and  I  am  told  the  gardens  are  pleasant  and  well 
furnished  with  good  fruit,  which  is  an  inducement  to  an  old  man 
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that  must  shortly  lay  aside  the  thought  of  field  sports ;  and  the 
steps  downward  are  very  natural  from  the  field  to  the  garden^ 
from  a  garden  to  a  window,  from  thence  to  a  bed,  and  so  to  the 
grave.’ 

The  kejmote  of  Ormond’s  character  and  policy  is  the  indomit¬ 
able  loyalty  which  permeated  his  whole  being  and  animated 
all  his  public  actions.  From  his  earhest  years  he  was  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  throne 
and  person  of  the  Sovereign  was  necessarily  due  from  the  head 
of  that  ancient  and  illustrious  house  which  before  his  time 
had  already  produced  as  many  as  eight  Viceroys  of  Ireland, 
and  whose  representatives  had  given  unfailing  support  to  the 
English  crown.  The  harsh  treatment  his  family  had  received 
from  James  I.  could  not  damp  his  ardour  in  the  service  of  James’s 
son. 

‘  I  confess,’  he  wrote  in  a  brief  fragment  of  autobiography,  ‘  I 
confess  the  undutiful  and  insolent  treatment  which  King  Charles  I. 
received  from  a  pack  of  his  ungrateful  and  ambitious  subjects,  and 
the  indignation  it  raised  in  me  to  see  so  good  a  prince  so  unworthily 
used  made  me  resolve  to  venture  all  in  his  cause,  though  I  was  very 
little  personally  known  to  him,  and  not  at  all  obliged  by  him.’ 

Loyalty  was  inde;jd  with  Ormond  a  master  passion.  Heavy 
as  was  his  heart  at  the  death  of  Ossory,  it  was  yet  with  perfect 
sincerity  that  he  could  say,  in  reply  to  the  condolences  of  an 
acquaintance,  that  ‘  since  he  could  bear  the  death  of  his  great 
‘  and  good  master,  Charles  I.,  he  could  bear  anything.’  His 
’anguage  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  had  a  cordial 
personal  regard,  bears  the  mark  of  unaffected  reality  of  feeling. 
After  deploring  to  his  friend  Southwell  the  loss  of  ‘  the  best 
‘  King,  the  best  master,  and  (if  I  may  be  so  saucy  as  to  say  so) 

‘  the  best  friend  that  ever  man  had,’  he  feelingly  gives  evidence 
of  his  sense  of  the  tr3dng  incongruity  between  private  sorrow 
and  public  duty. 

‘  My  station,  my  duty,  my  allegiance  forced  me,  the  very  day 
after  I  received  the  stroke,  to  ride  out  to  proclaim  his  successor,  to 
put  on  the  habit,  and  (as  well  as  I  could)  the  countenance  of  joy  and 
triumph,  with  dismal  sadness  at  my  heart.’ 

This  passionate  devotion  to  the  throne  and  person  of  the 
Sovereign  was  proof  against  every  discouragement,  and  gave  to 
his  career  a  splendid  consistency.  ‘  His  whole  life,’  said  Southwell, 

‘  was  a  straight  line,  if  ever  a  man’s  in  this  world  were  so.’  He  was 
often  scandalously  treated  by  his  royal  master,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Charles  II.,  after  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  vacillating  insin¬ 
cerity,  recalled  him  from  Ireland  in  1669  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Cabal.  This  was  an  indignity  which  moved  the  astonishment 
of  the  Court  and  society,  people  ‘  admiring,’  with  Pepys,  that 
‘the  greatest  subject  of  any  prince  in  Christendom,  who  hath 
‘done  more  for  his  Prince  than  ever  any  yet  did,’  should  be 
thus  disgraced.  But  Ormond  never  murmured.  He  possessed 
what  one  of  his  friends  called  ‘  a  talent  for  bearing  mortification 
‘  with  courage,’  and  he  never  received  a  slight  for  which  time  did 
not  bring  the  reparation,  which  was  the  only  revenge  that  the 
true  nobility  of  his  nature  permitted  him  to  take.  ‘  As  noble 
‘  a  gentleman  as  ever  the  world  bred,’  he  might  fall  from  power, 
he  could  never  fall  from  dignity.  In  Dryden’s  words — 

‘  The  Court  he  practised,  not  the  courtier’s  art,’ 

and  his  services,  though  never  obtruded,  were  as  much  at  the 
service  of  the  Crown  the  day  after  such  a  humiliation  as  they 
had  been  at  the  height  of  his  power.  No  neglect  could  induce 
him  to  forget  his  lofty  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  subject. 
Thus  it  was  that  his  fine  patience  with  the  vices  of  others  outwore 
the  courtiers’  impatience  of  his  own  virtues  and  won  from  the 
careless  but  not  always  ignoble  Charles,  after  eight  years  of 
studied  neglect,  that  royal  amende  which  Carte  records. 

‘  Yonder  comes  Ormond.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  disoblige  that 
man,  and  to  make  him  as  discontented  as  others  ;  but  still  he  will 
not  be  out  of  humour  with  me  ;  he  will  be  loyal  in  spite  of  my  teeth  ; 
I  must  even  take  him  in  again,  and  he  is  the  fittest  person  to  govern 
Ireland.’ 

The  same  high  sense  of  loyalty  which  he  evinced  for  the 
person  of  his  Sovereign  Ormond  carried  into  the  public  service 
of  the  Crown.  The  lengths  to  which  he  pushed  it  were  the 
secret  alike  of  his  successes  and  of  his  failures.  He  was  the  first 
statesman  to  act  on  the  principle  of  an  illustrious  minister 
of  a  later  age.  With  Ormond  as  with  Wellington  the  first 
maxim  of  government  was  that  ‘  the  King’s  Government  must 
‘be  carried  on.’  It  was  this  principle  that  enabled  him  to 
display  that  genius  for  compromise,  that  power  of  working  with 
all  sorts  of  dissimilar  persons  and  parties,  which  was  Ormond’s 
principal  characteristic  as  a  statesman.  If  it  sometimes  brought 
him  into  difficulties,  and  made  him  appear,  as  even  his  hearty 
admirer  Clarendon  said  of  him,  ‘  unwilling  to  deny  any  man 
what  he  could  not  but  see  it  was  impossiWe  to  grant,’  it  also 
enabled  him  to  carry  through  combinations  impossible  to  men 
less  single-minded,  as  was  shown  in  the  success  with  which  he 
found  means  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  confederate 
forces  towards  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  skill  with 
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which,  after  the  Restoration,  he  cdnciliated  the  Cromwellian 
interests,  whose  goodwill  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  restored  monarchy.  Never  too  fond  of  his 
own  opinion,  though  never  slow  in  tendering  it,  Ormond  was 
always  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  others,  and  prepared 
to  make  the  best  of  them.  As  Burnet  puts  it,  ‘  he  always  gave 
‘  good  advices ;  but  even  when  bad  ones  were  followed  he  was 
‘  not  for  complaining  too  much  of  them.’  The  master  he 
served  may  not  have  been  entirely  worthy  either  of  the  personal 
devotion  with  which  he  was  followed,  or  of  the  public  services 
which  Ormond  rendered  to  his  Government.  Yet  Charles, 
to  do  him  justice,  seems  really  to  have  appreciated  the  zeal 
of  his  father’s  old  servant,  and  the  unswerving  loyalty  to 
himself,  which  had  been  proved  through  more  than  ten 
years  of  exile  and  of  sacrifice.  Though  much  and  often 
pressed  by  Court  intrigues,  he  ever  afterwards  preferred  to 
know  that  one  at  least  of  his  kingdoms  was  in  safe  keeping  by 
retaining  Ormond  in  the  Irish  Government. 
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Art.  V.— ALFRED  DE  MUSSET,  POET. 

1.  (Euvres  Completes.  Alfred  de  Musset.  9  vols.  Paris 

ed.  1867. 

2.  Correspondance  de  George  Sand  et  d' Alfred  de  Musset,  (ed. 

F^lix  Decori.)  Bruxelles.  1904. 

3.  Docutnens.  Paris  :  Clouard.  1900. 

i.  Alfred  de  Musset.  Par  Arvkde  Barine.  Les  Grands  Ecrivains 
Fran9ais.  Paris.  1893. 

5.  Une  Histoire  £  Amour.  Par  Paul  MariSton.  Paris.  1897. 
a.  Biographic  d' Alfred  de  Musset.  Par  Paul  de  Musset.  Paris. 
1877. 

7.  Lui  et  Elle.  Par  Paul  de  Musset.  Paris.  1877. 

8.  EUe  et  Lui.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris. 

J^'CEUVRE  c'est  Vhomme.  The  axiom  applied  to  the  works  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  by  his  brother  *  may  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  It  is  self-evident  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  work 
of  every  artist  of  creative  talent  bears  upon  it  the  stamp,  if  it 
does  not  involve  the  complete  expression,  of  his  personality. 
The  compass  of  his  sympathies  necessarily  determines  the  degree 
to  which  ho  possesses  the  quality  monopolised  by  the  first 
ranks  of  genius — universality.  The  vigour  of  his  emotions 
determines  the  vitality  of  the  impressions  it  is  his  vocation  to 
translate  into  the  language,  musical,  pictorial,  or  literary,  of  his 
art.  His  temperament  gives  colour,  his  instincts  direction,  to 
his  inventions.  But  with  the  greatest  of  the  great  there  would 
seem  to  be,  besides  the  reflected  image  of  his  individuality,  an 
overplus  of  genius  :  the  gift  of  spiritual  divination.  The  shadow 
transcends  the  stature  of  the  artist,  he  penetrates  into  regions 
his  feet  have  never  trodden,  he  finds  access  to  hidden  treasures 
beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  his  outstretched  hands  ;  he  becomes 
thereby  the  spokesman  not  only  of  the  individual  soul,  but  of 
the  aggregate  soul  of  human  kind. 

Alfred  de  Musset  has  no  pretension  to  take  his  stand  amongst 
these  arch-prophets  and  priests  of  art.  With  him  the  limits 
of  the  man  correspond  accurately  to  the  limits  of  the  artist. 
His  inspirations  were  simply  impulses  towards  the  literary 
embodiment  of  his  most  intimate  moods  of  passion  or  sentiment, 
'ce  qu'il  faut  4  I’artiste  ou  au  poete,  e’est  remotion,  quand 
‘j’^prouve,  en  faisant  un  vers,  un  certain  battement  de  cceur 
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‘  que  je  coimais,  jejsuis  siir  que  mon  vers  est  de  la  ineilleure 
‘  qualite  que  je  puisse  pondre.’  The  quality  so  specified  was  of 
necessity  ineradicably  personal.  Moreover,  his  personality 
covered  but  little  ground.  His  instincts  were  narrow,  his 
emotions,  as  a  general  rule,  where  they  were  not  the  offspring  of 
the  affections,  were  the  outcome  of  the  senses.  He  possessed 
infinite  versatility  of  mind;  his  genius  is  a  firefly  incessantly 
flitting  to  alight  on  some  new  strain  of  feeling,  some  new  paradox 
of  expression,  also — unlike  that  winged  lover  of  the  night — it 
is  equipped  with  a  sting  as  well  as  a  fight.  But  versatility  is 
not  breadth,  and  his  conceptions  rarely  detach  themselves  from 
their  immediate  relationship  with  the  human  actor  to  touch 
the  wider  horizons  of  human  thought. 

He  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  restrictions.  Revolving 
within  their  orbit,  his  emotions  reached  the  extreme  degree  of 
incisive  strength,  of  accentuated  sensitiveness,  possible  to  the 
greatest  of  artists.  They  imparted  their  pulsations  to  every 
nerve  of  the  poet’s  being.  Every  vibration  of  his  feverishly 
brilliant  intellectuality  responded  to  their  call,  and  every  sensa¬ 
tion  passed  through  their  refining  fire  before  it  mirrored  itself 
upon  his  imagination.  The  poems  which  won  for  him  the 
adulation  of  young  France  were  the  exact  thermometer  of  his 
ephemeral  passions — 

‘  Ce  fivre  est  toute  ma  jeunesse ; 

Je  I’ai  fait  sans  presque  y  songer  .  . 

the  inscription  prefixed  to  his  earliest  volume  must  be  taken 
literally.  From  first  to  last  his  art  was  an  example  not  only  of 
the  spontaneous  transcription  of  mood,  emotion,  and  sentiment, 
but  it  was,  so  far  as  art  may  be,  the  absolute  counterpart  of 
his  complete  personality.  The  transcription  of  emotion  passed 
continually  into  an  autobiographical  registration  of  episodes 
and  experiences.  ‘  De  ton  coeur  ou  de  toi,  lequel  est  le  poete  ?  ’ 
is  the  question  in  one  of  the  ‘  Nuits  ’ — the  answer  should  have 
been  ‘  both.’  His  ‘  Contes  ’  are  pages  from  a  diary,  his  plays 
read  as  dialogue  drawn  from  memory,  his  verses  serve  as  a  journal. 
Writing  his  life  biographers  must  have  recourse  to  his  prose  and 
poetic  fiction ;  in  the  analysis  of  his  works  critics,  to  make 
criticism  intelligible,  must  trace  chapter  by  chapter  the  story 
of  the  poet  whom,  in  Heine’s  phrase,  comedy  had  kissed  on  the 
lips  and  tragedy  on  the  heart ;  a  poet  whose  paramount  aim 
was  to  love  and  be  loved,  a  veritable  Prince  d’ Amour,  of  the 
days  of  Trouverea  and  Minneannger,  but  a  prince  disinherited, 
seeking  in  passenger  loves  and  ignoble  byways  a  lost  kingdom. 

It  was  a  story  cleft  into  two  sharply  severed  sections  by  one 
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great  passion,  the  poet’s  love  for  George  Sand.  All  the  paths 
of  his  errant  and  spendthrift  adolestcnce  converged  towards 
that  central  climax,  from  it  all  the  roads  he  followed  were  but 
descending  tracks  leading  to  the  hour  when,  the  forty-seven 
years  of  his  life-days  consummated,  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the 
Mayday  midnight  with  a  sentence  which  sounds  like  a  farewell, 
‘  Dormir  .  .  .  enfin  je  vais  dormir.’  The  leavetaking,  if  it  were 
spoken  consciously,  was  appositely  phrased.  Life  had  proved 
to  him,  soul  and  body,  almost  from  the  start,  a  malady  of  fever 
and  weariness,  of  brief  deliriums  and  long  lassitudes,  a  malady 
of  emotional  insomnia.  He  recognised  the  disease.  Men  live 
their  lives  forward,  but  they  read  them  backwards,  and 
Musset  more  than  most  viewed  his  in  retrospect.  He  was  at 
pains  to  trace  to  its  source  the  morbid  sadness,  the  maladif 
craving  for  excitement  which  preyed  upon  his  youth  and  under¬ 
mined  the  fortunes  of  his  manhood.  It  was  part  of  the  spiritual 
disease,  of  the  moral  epidemic  overspreading  the  France  of  his 
day.  Between  battle  and  battle,  women  mourning  the  dead 
or  consumed  with  longing  for  the  absent,  had  given  birth  to 
his  generation,  a  generation  ‘  ardente,  pile,  nerveuse.’  *  While 
Musset,  ‘  un  petit  blondin  caressant,’  played  in  his  nursery, 
the  snows  of  Moscow  were  falling  upon  the  doomed  thousands 
of  Napoleon’s  army.  War,  in  all  its  intoxications  and  in  all  its 
miseries,  had  been  the  cradle-legend  and  the  schoolroom  romance 
of  the  sons  of  the  Empire.  But  when  Musset,  a  fair,  blue-eyed 
lad,  the  ballad  type  of  the  Queen’s  page,  was  attending  his 
college  classes,  war  was  over,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  world 
enervated,  disillusioned,  a  world  of  despondency,  doubt  and 
ennui.  There  he  learnt  the  disastrous  lesson  ‘  de  se  croire  mal- 
heureux  lorsqu’on  n’est  que  vide.’ 

Even  his  childhood’s  vignettes  are  of  chequered  sunshine. 
Fretted,  supersensitive  nerves,  over-impressionable  affections, 
accesses  of  ungovernable  irritation  succeeded  by  fits  of  im- 
govemed  repentance,  gave  danger  signals — only  too  fatally 
prophetic — of  physical  and  mental  trouble  to  come.  The  three- 
year-old  child  who  makes  outcry  that  while  his  curls  are  being 
disentangled  his  new  red  shoes  are  ageing  unworn — ‘  Depechez- 
*  vous  done,  Maman,  mes  souliers  neufs  seront  vieux  ’ — anti¬ 
cipates  the  anxiety  of  the  thirty-year-old  poet  who,  keeping 
solitary  vigil  on  his  birthday  night,  wrote,  ‘  A  trente  ans  !  .  .  . 
‘  Posez  VOS  mains  sur  votre  poitrine.  Le  moment  est  venu  .  .  . 
‘  a-t-il  cesse  de  battre  ?  ’  It  is  the  echo  of  the  fear  of  baby¬ 
hood  lest  time  overtake  joy  unaware,  lest,  while  he  looks  on  idly, 
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his  heart  should  fall  to  ashes  and  dust.  The  violence  of  a  pre¬ 
maturely  impassioned  childhood,  with  all  its  elements  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  pervades  those  nursery  scenes,  a  violence  signi¬ 
ficantly  combined  with  a  singular  and  unchildlike  precision  of 
language.  ‘  Tiens,  le  voil4  ton  chat ;  il  t’egratignera  ;  il  d^chirera 
‘  ta  robe ;  la  poutre  (it  was  a  nursery  bugbear)  te  tombera  sur 
‘  la  t;'te  ;  et  moi  j’irai  diner  a  Bagneux  ’ — was  his  raging  invec¬ 
tive  when  ‘  Tante  Nanine  ’  rescued  an  oppressed  kitten  from 
his  grasp.  His  vehement  response  to  the  grown-up  Celie — who 
had  played  wife  to  her  little  cousin — has  the  same  tinge  of 
precocious  passion.  ‘  Ne  m’oublie  pas,’  she  had  said  at  parting. 
‘  T’oublier !  mais  tu  ne  sais,  done,  pas  que  ton  nom  est  ^rit 
‘  dans  mon  coeur  avec  un  canif.’  Grown-up  jests  cost  children 
dear.  It  was  years  before  they  dared  break  to  her  baby-lover 
the  news  of  Chile’s  veritable  marriage. 

Mme.  de  Musset,  entrusted  with  the  up-bringing  of  the  boy, 
did  all  that  in  her  lay  for  his  happiness.  More  than  once  her 
figure  recurs,  sketched  with  reverence  and  tenderness,  in  her 
son’s  writings.  His  reminiscences  of  their  relationship  of 
affection  and  trust  are  outlined  in  the  mother’s  appeal  to  Celio 
(‘  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  ’); 

[Hermia]  ‘  Quand  vous  aviez  dix  ou  douze  ans  toutes  vos  peines, 
tons  VOS  petits  chagrins  se  rattachaient  moi  .  .  .  votre  petite  tete 
blonde  tenait  par  un  fil  bien  deli6  au  coeur  de  votre  mere  .  .  .  [now 
she  is  but  an  elder  sister  to  her  grown  son,  yet  let  him  heed  her 
coimsel]  .  .  .  Tachons  de  vivre,  mon  enfant,  et  de  regarder  gaiement 
ensemble :  moi  le  passe,  vous  I’avenir.’ 

It  was  the  wisdom  Mme.  de  Musset  inculcated  as  her  ‘  blondin  ’ 
grew  to  manhood,  unfortunately  it  was  precisely  the  wisdom 
he  was  incapable  of  practising.  Habits  may  bo  formed,  brains 
educated — his  were  keen  and  lastidiously  critical — but  tempera¬ 
ments  defy  philosophies,  and  all  through  life  his  nature  retained 
its  mould.  He  spent  his  heart  in  brealang  his  toys  and  wounding 
his  hands  with  their  splintered  fragments.  It  was  an  incurable 
instinct ; 

‘  J’ai  dit  &  mon  coeur,  h,  mon  faible  coeur  : 

N’est-ce  point  assez  de  tant  de  tristesse  ? 

Et  ne  vois-tu  pas  que  changer  sans  cesse, 

C’est  k  chaque  pas  trouver  la  douleur  ? 

Il  m’a  r^pondu  :  Ce  n’est  point  assez, 

Ce  n’est  point  assez  de  tant  de  tristesse  ; 

Et  ne  vois-tu  pas  que  changer  sans  cesse 
Nous  rend  doux  et  chers  les  chagrins  passes  ?  ’ 

His  heart  prevailed  in  the  argument,  and  the  poet  was  the 
disciple  of  his  creed,  to  the  imdoing  of  the  man.  Moreover, 
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hope  with  him  died  young,  and  for  the  greater  part'  of  his  life 
he  met  happiness — such  happiness  as  might  have  been  his — 
with  the  invulnerable  incredulity  which  keeps  joy  for  ever  at  bay. 

He  was  twenty  when,  in  1830,  his  first  volume,  ‘  Les  Contes 
‘  d’Bspagne  et  d’ltalie,’  appeared ;  in  1833  a  second  volume, 

‘  Un  Spectacle  dans  un  Fauteuil,’  followed,  and  the  two  together 
represent  the  poet  in  his  first  period — a  period  of  coarse  license 
from  which  in  later  years  he  emancipated  his  winged  genius. 
Apart  from  his  literary  occupations  of  poet  and  parodist,  his 
career  had  been  vacillating  and  unprofitable.  He  had  made 
experiment  in  the  study  of  law,  also  in  that  of  medicine,  but  no 
specialised  status  of  citizenship  was  to  his  liking.  ‘  L’homme 
‘  est  dej4  trop  peu  de  chose  sur  ce  grain  de  sable  ou  nous  vivons 
‘ .  .  .  je  ne  me  resignerai  jamais  a  etre  une  espece  d’homme 
‘  particuliere,’  Musset  confesses  under  the  pseudonym  of  Valentin.* 
He  resigned  himself  to  much  else,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  ‘  Con- 
‘  fessions  ’  as  approximately  autobiographical.  The  nervous, 
sensitive  child  had  passed  into  an  adolescence  of  unrestrained, 
complex  and  often  conflicting  desires.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
sane  intellect ;  his  wit,  whether  gay  or  ironical,  was  light-handed, 
flexible,  and  delicate  to  the  point  of  perfection.  The  spoilt  son 
of  the  Hugo  Cenacle,  he  had  watched  the  setting  of  suns  in 
their  memorable  promenades  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  in  the 
company  of  Hugo  devotees  he  had  explored  the  sensational 
romance  of  mediaeval  masoneries ;  he  had  listened  to  their 
declamations  on  the  renovation  of  art,  to  their  discussions  on 
the  emancipation  of  verse.  His  tastes  had  undergone  divers 
vicissitudes.  Regnier,  Delavigne,  Chenier,  Hugo,  Byron  ‘  avec 
‘one  pointe  de  Voltaire,’  were  assigned,  severally,  to  him  as 
models,  f  but  his  talent  for  imitation,  assimilation,  and  a})pre- 
ciation  never  effaced  the  originahty  of  his  genius  or  impaired 
his  faculty  of  critical  judgement.  He  listened,  copied,  learnt, 
mocked — and  went  his  own  way.  He  indited  his  insolently 
youthful — and  discreditable — parody  the  ‘  Ballade  a  la  Lune,’ 
to  explode  like  a  rocket  in  the  literary  heaven  of  the  Hugoists, 
and  the  aesthetic  confraternity  denounced  their  indocile  neophyte 
as  a  renegade.  A  mere  boy  at  a  literary  assembly,  where 
criticism  was  invited  by  the  author  of  a  ‘  paneeyrique,’  he  had 
volunteered  his  opinion  and  propounded  his  theory  of  art. 
An  amused  circle  had  formed  round 

I  ce  petit  blondin  parfaitement  inconnu ;  .  .  .  son  p^re  un  peu 
inquiet  fronce  le  sourcil.  “  Monsieur,”  dit  le  jeune  garden,  “  dans 

*  Les  Deux  Mattresses.  Nouvelles. 

t  Criticism  cited  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  ‘  Portraits  Contemporains.’ 
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le  morceau  que  nous  venons  d’entendre,  toutes  les  fois  que  .  .  .  vous 
cherchez  a  rendre  votre  pensee  .  .  .  vous  scmblez  en  demander 
pardon  .  .  .  Selon  moi  il  faut  avoir  la  hardiesse  d’exprimer  les 
choses  comme  on  les  sent  .  .  .  j’aimerais  micux  trop  de  hardiesse 
que  I’apparence  de  la  timidite.”  ’  * * * § 

He  observed  his  code  of  courage  with  dauntless  intrepidity. 
The  results  naturally  to  be  anticipated  followed.  He  was 
poetically  expatriated  from  all  recognised  literary  schools. 
Classicist  he  was  not,  in  spite  of  his  jeering  burlesques  of  roman¬ 
ticism  and  his  admirable  essay  on  the  abuse  of  adjectives.f 
Nor  was  he  a  romantic,  although  he  availed  himself  of  their 
licenses,  and  not  seldom  fell  into  the  very  extravagances  he 
caricatured.!  ‘  Que  suis-je,  done,  monsieur,  s’il  vous  plait  ?  ’ 
the  bewildered  fledgeling  in  the  autobiographical  fable  of 
‘  Le  Merle  Blanc,’  §  asks  a  bird  of  more  recognisable  ancestry. 
‘  Je  ne  sais  rien,  mais  tu  n’es  pas  un  merle,’  is  the  inexorable 
reply  to  the  outcast  whom  the  parent  nest  has  repudiated,  and 
whom  no  bird  calls  brother. 

Nevertheless,  while  electing  the  part  of  a  free  lance  amongst 
poets,  ho  had  steeped  his  mind,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
day,  in  Byronic  cynicism,  a  cynicism  whose  latent  vulgarities, 
shallow  human  science,  and  gross  immoralities  were  disgixised 
for  that  generation  by  epigrammatic  brilliancy.  He  had 
saturated  his  imagination,  also  according  to  the  fashion,  in  the 
romance  melodrama  of  sensational  criminality.  He  had  wrecked 
his  nerves  with  continual  over-tension  and  over-stimulus,  and 
the  indulgence  of  morbidly  excitable  senses  bore  Dead-Sea  apples 
of  despondency  and  exhaustion.  Days  and  nights  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  alternated  with  days  and  nights  of  impotently  regretful 
melancholy.  He  sinned  with  remorse  at  his  heels,  and  suffered 
for  his  sins '  with  eyes  fixed  on  fresh  misliving.  Merimee, 
fashioned  out  of  other  clay,  could  cast  off  the  mire  and  live  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days  ‘  sur  sa  mauvaise  reputation.’  ||  On 
Musset,  as  an  artist,  excess,  and  the  consequences  of  excess, 
left  an  indelible  mark.  The  poems  contained  in  the  two  first 
published  volumes  echo  every  phase  of  the  ferment  of  his  moral 
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being;  every  contradiction  between  his  aspirations  and  his 
practice  during  the  six  years’  experiment  of  life  that  preluded 
the  crisis  of  his  manhood. 

The  contradictions  were  pronounced,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  incongruities  to  be  found  in  these  verses  must 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that,  enfant  perdu  as  he  was,  he  was  also 
idealist  of  idealists — malgre  lui.  Under  the  surface  scepticisms 
of  his  youth  a  seemingly  inviolate  childhood  of  the  heart 
survived ;  he  kept  intact  an  innermost  sanctuary  where  faith 
and  illusion  held  rendezvous,  salved  their  many  woumls  or 
reaffirmed  in  dying  the  creed  of  an  innate  ideality.  In  the  days 
of  his  first  aspirations  as  well  as  in  his  later,  sadder  years,  the 
lax  moral  standard  of  what  Sainte-Beuve  characterised  as 
‘  une  6poque  blasee  et  libertine  ’  never  affected  the  beliefs — 
such  as  they  were — that  he  professed.  ‘  Vous  voudriez  bien 
‘  des  choses,  et  de  belles  choses,  mais  qui  n’existent  pas ;  vous 
‘  croyez  a  une  singuliere  sorte  d’amour,’  the  rational  indifferentist 
of  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  tells  the  unconvinced  hero.  It  was  Musset’s 
saving  grace  that  such  faith  was  his.  Passion  without  love  was 
in  his  eyes  a  demoralisation ;  ‘  je  n’ai  jamais  mis  le  genou  en 
‘  terre  sans  y  mettre  le  cceur.’  Insincerity  in  love  was  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  sin ;  ‘  je  ne  concevais  pas  qu’on  put  mentir  en  amour,’ 
he  writes  of  his  youth,  adding,  ‘  J’avoue  qu’ii  present  je  ne  le 
‘comprends  pas  encore.’  Having  thus  formulated  love,  as  he 
reckoned  love,  into  a  religion,  he  pursued  his  ideal  in  strange 
regions.  To  exact  from  the  grisette  of  the  street,  the  opera  house, 
or  the  Paris  salon,  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  a  wife ;  to  require 
that  the  bond  of  a  common  intrigue  should  be  observed  with 
the  loyalties  of  sacramental  union ;  to  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  sensual  pleasures,  and  demand  from  his  associates  singleness 
of  affection  and  uprightness  of  conduct,  implies  a  defect  of  sanity. 
Rest  for  the  soul  is  not  the  normal  moral  element  sane  men 
seek  in  the  companionships  of  the  world  he  frequented  and 
painted.  Yet  it  was  these  special  qualities,  faith,  loyalty,  and 
disinterested  attachment,  this  condition  of  tnistful  repose  for 
the  affections,  Musset  in  Octave’s  person  requisitioned.  Never 
was  the  curious  spectacle  of  ideal  emotional  aims  seeking  reali¬ 
sation  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses  more  vividly  described, 
and  the  result  more  explicitly  stated,  than  when,  every  hope 
shattered.  Octave  seeks  oblivion  in  excess.  How  far  the  poor 
dissolute  lad  who  serves  in  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  for  hero  is  true  to 
life  may  be  questione<l.  The  detailed  veracity  of  the  portrait 
is  of  httle  account.  What  signifies  is  that  Musset  thought  it 
true,  and,  following  his  fashion  of  wearing  his  sins  on  his  sleeve, 
intended  it  as  an  autobiograplucal  record. 
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The  poems  are  in  harmony  with  the  ‘  Confessions.’  They  are 
poems  of  the  ‘  Mai  d’Amour,’  Octave  might  be  supposed  to 
have  written  had  he  been  poet.  And  if  many  of  them  justify 
Sainte-Beuve,  when  in  a  moment  of  irritation  he  wrote 
that  Musset  owed  his  popularity  with  la  jeunesse  to  the  fact 
that  ‘  cette  jeunesse  adore  chez  Musset  I’expression  de  ses 
‘  propres  vices,’  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  these,  never  for  long 
does  the  soul  of  the  poet- worldling,  ‘  Phosphore  au  coeur  volant,’ 
elude  the  sense  of  the  abyss  open  beneath  the  feet  of  the  liber¬ 
tine.  The  personal  conviction  of  the  heart’s  great  forfeiture  of 
joy,  of  the  penalties  of  vice,  runs  through  his  works  as  a  per¬ 
petual  refrain.  In  his  early  poems  he  rails,  scoffs,  and  mocks, 
the  ribald  jests  and  cries  of  the  street  and  the  tavern  mingle 
with  the  heroics  of  Wertherian  heroes,  but  the  sombre  remorse 
of  ill-doing  haunts  the  brilliantly  coloured  pictures  of  luxury 
and  sin,  and  the  moralist  can  add  nothing  to  the  sentence  as 
the  poet  proclaims  his  own  doom. 

‘  Ah  !  malheur  4  celui  qui  laisse  la  d^bauche 
Planter  le  premier  clou  sous  sa  mamelle  gauche. 

Le  coeur  d’un  homme  vierge  est  un  vase  profond  : 

Lorsque  la  premiere  eau  qu’on  y  verse  est  impure 
La  mer  y  passerait  sans  laver  la  souillure, 

Car  I’abime  est  immense  et  la  tache  est  au  fond.’  * 

Both  volumes  present  an  inconsequent  medley  of  tragic  and 
burlesque,  in  both  are  to  be  found  interludes  of  delicate  fantasy. 
The  pendulum  swings  from  ‘  Manfred  ’  to  ‘  Beppo,’  and  where  one 
page  may  read  as  little  better  than  a  crude  experiment  of  imma¬ 
turity,  the  next  brings  some  surprise  of  beauty,  some  pene¬ 
trating  emotional  expression,  some  master-touch  of  human 
passion,  or  some  exquisite  portrayal  of  goodness,  purity,  and 
truth  incarnate  in  woman  and  girlhood.  ‘  L’esprit  de  I’epoque 
*  en  ce  qu’elle  a  de  bris6  et  de  blas6,  de  chaud  et  de  puissant  en 
‘  pure  perte,  d’inegal,  de  contradictoire  et  de  desesperant  s’y 
‘  produit  avec  un  jet  et  une  verve  admirables  en  toute  rencontre, 

‘  et  qui  effrayent  de  la  part  d’lm  si  jeune  poete,’  was  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  pronouncement. 

Nowhere  are  the  paradoxes  presented  by  his  art  and  his 
nature  made  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  his  apotheosis  of 
Don  Juan,  as  the  typcal  Searcher  whose  goal  is  the  Impossible. 
Alone  amongst  idealists  Musset  may  be  said  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  singular  enterprise  of  the  spiritualisation  of  the 
sensualist  of  vulgar  fame.  All  poets  who  have  sung  of  him 
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have  misunderstood,  have  misinterpreted,  the  hero  of  their 
story. 

‘  Pas  un  d’eux  ne  t’aimait,  don  Juan,  et  moi  je  t’aime 
Comme  le  vieux  Blondel  aimait  son  pauvre  roi.’ 

The  whole  passage,  framed  in  the  unpardonably  coarse  levity 
of  a  poem  based  on  a  licentious  theme,  is  a  transcendent  instance 
of  his  tragic  power  as  he  paints  the  Don  Juan  of  his  inner  vision 
—the  sombre  fanatic  of  the  Unapproachable,  the  victim  self- 
immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  Unrealisable. 

‘  Toi,  croyant  toujours  voir  sur  tes  amours  nouvelles 
Se  lever  le  soleil  de  tes  nuits  4temelles, 

Te  disant  chaque  soir  :  Peut-ctre  le  voici,  .  .  . 

Et  attendant  toujours,  et  vieillissant  ainsi  .  .  . 

Demandant  aux  forets,  a  la  mer,  4  la  plaine, 

Aux  brises  du  matin,  h  toute  heure,  4  tout  lieu. 

La  femme  de  ton  ume  et  de  ton  premier  voeu  ! 

Prenant  pour  fiancee  un  rove,  une  ombre  vaine, 

Et  fouillant  dans  le  coeur  d’une  h6catombe  humaine, 

Pretre  desesp4re  pour  y  chercher  ton  Dieu.’ 

All  the  iiicurable  distress  of  the  search  that  avails  not  is 
summed  up  in  the  description  of  that  insatiable  wanderer. 

‘  Tu  perdis  ta  beauts,  ta  gloire  et  ton  genie 
Pour  un  §tre  impossible,  et  qui  n’existait  pas ; 

Tu  mourus  plein  d’espoir  dans  ta  route  infinie, 

Et  te  souciant  peu  de  laisser  ioi-bas 

Des  larmes  et  du  sang  aux  traces  de  tes  pas.’ 

It  was  Musset’s  own  vain  endeavour  to  wrest  from  the  hands 
of  the  senses  the  balm  of  the  soul,  with  which,  here,  we  are  face 
to  face,  with  which  we  are  alwaj^  face  to  face  as  he  passes  from 
mood  to  mood  of  satire,  tenderness,  anger,  ribaldry,  under  this 
or  that  pseudonym.  And  beneath  all  moods  sounds  the  under¬ 
tone,  harmonising,  mellowing  all,  the  intense  mournfulness  of 
his  permanent  convictions.  The  wolf  is  ever  at  the  door,  the 
implacable  famine  of  the  heart  dogs  him  with  menace  and 
terror  of  declining  hope.  His  songs  of  passion  and  pleasure  and 
gaiety  are  drowned  by  the  passing  bell  of  joy  with  its  insistent 
clang. 

In  ‘  Don  Paez  ’ — the  seasationalist  dramatic  romance  of  the 
first  series  of  poems,  in  ‘  La  Coupe  et  les  Levies  ’ — the  dominant 
and  final  note  is  this  cry  of  despair  as  it  throbs  into  the  silence 
of  death. 

‘ .  Pour  moi,  j’estime  qu’une  tombe 
Est  un  aaile  silr  oh  I’esp^rance  tombe. 

Oh  pour  r6temit4  I’on  croise  les  bras, 

Et  dont  les  endormis  ne  se  reveillent  pas.’ 
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In  ‘  Rolla,’  written  five  years  after  ‘  Don  Paez,’  his  creed  of 
disbelief  finds  yet  more  explicit  utterance : 

‘  Je  ne  crois  pas,  u  Christ,  k  ta  parole  sainte  ; 

Je  suis  venu  trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux. 

D’un  si^cle  sans  espoir  nait  un  si^cle  sans  crainte  ;  ’ 

but  the  unbelief  he  proclaims  is  the  death  agony  of  the  world, 
the  Christ  on  the  Cross  has  fallen  to  dust — 

‘  Eh  bien  !  qu’il  soit  permis  d’en  baiser  la  poussiere 
Au  moins,  cr^dule  enfant  de  ce  siecle  sans  foi, 

Et  de  pleurer,  Christ,  sur  cette  froide  terre 
Qui  vivait  de  ta  mort,  et  qui  mourra  sans  toi,’ 

and  the  sombre  mournfulness  of  ‘  Don  Paez  ’  reaches  a  further 
depth  in  the  recognition,  not  alone  of  eternal  sleep,  but  of  eternal 
loss.  Rolla  has  pursued  the  pleasure  that  scorches,  he  has 
missed  thereby  the  joy  that  illuminates.  With  his  last  gold 
spent,  with  his  last  night  outlived,  he  contemplates  the  sunrise 
which  heralds  his  dying  : 

‘  Le  n6ant !  le  neant !  vois-tu  son  ombre  immense  I 

Qui  ronge  le  soleil  sur  son  axe  enflamme  ?  I 

L’ombre  gagne  !  il  s’eteint, — I’etemite  commence.  j 

Tu  n’aimeras  jamais,  toi  qui  n’as  point  aim6.* 

II. 

Musset’s  poems  had  won  for  their  author  the  poet-laureate- 
ship  of  Paris  youth,  George  Sand’s  ‘  Indiana  ’  *  had  achieved 
literary  notoriety,  their  meeting  in  the  Paris  society  of  letters  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  At  this  epoch  Mine.  Sand  was  a  woman 
of  thirty  with  an  eventful  past.  Unlike  Musset,  she  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  world  from  childhood  onwards,  at  many 
points.  Without  claim  to  scientific  philosophy,  she  had  read 
widely  and,  her  imaginative  activities  stimulating  her  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  she  had  attained  to  a  comparatively  compre¬ 
hensive  outlook,  ethical,  religious,  and  social.  Circumstances  of 
birth  and  upbringing  endowed  her  with  exjierience  he  lacked, 
and  also  with  sentiments  he,  ‘  orgueilleux  de  son  monde,  sinon 
‘  de  sa  naissance,’  f  did  not  share.  Her  instincts  and  her  8500- 
pathies  belonged  to  another  class  stratum.  If  her  grandmother 
and  guardian,  the  widow  of  Receveur-Gen-'ral  Dupin,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  royal  bastard  Maurice  de  Saxe,  her  mother,  with 
whom  Maurice  Dupin  had  legitimised  a  long  connection,  was  the 
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daughter  of  a  Paris  bird-fancier,  and  remained,  after  her  chequered 
career,  typically  a  woman  of  the  people,  violent  and  ignorant. 
And,  while  to  the  elder  Mme.  Dupin,  with  her  sceptical  Vol¬ 
tairianism  and  her  traditions,  heedfully  preserved,  of  the  ancien 
regitne,  George  Sand  owed  in  part  her  mental  culture,  she 
derived  from  the  younger  her  contempt  for  the  social  con¬ 
ventions  of  her  grandmother’s  surroundings  and  her  tolerance 
of  manners  and  informalities  amongst  her  associates,  re¬ 
pellent  to  Musset’s  exigent  taste.  Though  love  may  be  no 
respecter  of  caste  tendencies,  such  divergences  are  a  fatal 
flaw  to  mutual  understanding,  and  it  had  been  better  for  both 
had  Musset’s  world  been  George  Sand’s,  or  George  Sand’s 
Musset’s,  Each  was  aware  of  the  natural  incompatibility  of 
their  dispositions.  Judging  from  her  novels,  Musset  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  in  his  opinion  the  authoress  could  never  have 
known  ‘  un  homme  convenable.’  George  Sand,  on  her  part,  had 
dechned  the  poet’s  acquaintance  on  the  ground  of  disparity  of 
social  habits.  ‘  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  vous  m’amenicz  Alfred  de 
‘  Musset,’  she  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve  in  March  1833,  ‘  II  est  tris 
‘dandy,  nous  ne  nous  conviendrions  pas.’  They  met  neverthe¬ 
less  shortly  after  at  a  literary  dinner,  and  in  Jime  Musset  was 
sending  her  an  enthusiastic  verse-appreciation  of  the  love  scene 
in  her  recent  novel.  He  still,  however,  addressed  her  as  Madame, 
and  the  signature  retains  the  formal  ‘  assiuance  de  mon  respect.’ 

But  intimacies  progressed  rapidly  at  Quai  Malaquais,  where, 
after  nine  years  of  married  domesticity,  Mme,  Sand  had  elected 
to  lead  a  life  of  independence  in  the  congenial  companionship 
of  fellow-provincials  from  Berry  and  amongst  the  brilliant 
group  of  artists,  critics,  and  musicians  who  composed  her 
circle.  The  first  love  letter  of  the  famous  correspondence, 
left  by  Mme.  Sand  for  posthumous  publication,  was  dated 
July ;  ‘  Mon  cher  George  .  .  .  J’ai  quelquechose  de  bete  et 
‘de  ridicule  a  vous  dire  .  .  .  je  suis  amoureux  de  vous.  .  ,  .’ 
A  second  letter  followed  from  the  feted  poet  of  Paris  salons, 
with  a  singularly  characteristic  phrase.  ‘  Aimez  ceux  qui 
‘  savent  aimer,  je  ne  sais  que  souffrir  .  .  .  je  vous  aime  comme 
‘  un  enfant.’  By  August  he  had  chronicled  his  joys  :  ‘  Deux  mots 
‘de  toi  m’ont  fait  le  roi  du  monde,’  and,  the  hurry  of  life  being 
as  ever  great  with  him  from  the  matter  of  red  shoes  onwards, 
‘  Monsieur  mon  gamin  d’ Alfred  ’  is  installed  Quai  Malaquais, 
and  the  fact  frankly  communicated  by  Mme.  Sand  to  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  a  letter  dated  the  25th  of  that  same  month.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  the  opening  chapter  of  what  proved  to  the  woman  of 
broader  genius  an  episode,  to  the  poet,  whose  nature  was  of 
apun  glass,  the  total  shipwreck  of  manhood. 
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Shortly  before  her  acquaintanceship  with  Musset,  Mme. 
Sand  had  terminated  a  three  years’  intimacy  with  the  critic 
Jules  Sandeau,  her  collaborator  in  her  first  essay  at  novel¬ 
writing.*  During  the  interim  a  two  weeks’  unhappy  connection 
with  Merimee  had  begun  and  ended. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  appraise  the  moral  code  of  her  con¬ 
science,  nor  to  inquire  whether  her  ethical  standpoint  was 
responsible  for  her  conduct  or  her  conduct  for  her  creed.  Apart 
from  such  futile  discussion  the  key  to  her  life  seems  simple. 
Her  marriage  to  Casimir  Dudevant  had  been  in  no  way  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ful^  her  exalted  ideals ;  the  birth  of  two  children  and  a 
six-years’  platonic  attachment  had  alleviated  the  tedium  but 
had  not  reconciled  her  to  the  blank  of  existence  at  her  country 
home  of  Nohant.  And  ‘  mon  frere  George,*  with  all  her  versatile 
gifts,  her  insatiable  aspirations,  her  assertive  defiance  of  moral 
custom,  her  eager  interest  in  great  human  problems,  her  unim¬ 
paired  powers  of  enjoyment — whether  she  sought  it  in  student 
garb  at  the  theatre,  or  in  intellectual  intercourse  with  the  keenest 
spirits  of  her  day — with  all  these  talents  and  endowments, 
won  frere  was  a  woman  ;  she  was  lonely  and  she  was  emotional, 
as  Musset  in  those  first  hours  pourtrayed  her  in  one  of  his  gay 
caricatures — 

‘  George  est  dans  sa  chambrette 
Entre  deux  pots  de  fleurs, 

Fumant  sa  cigarette. 

Lea  yeux  baignes  de  pleura.’ 

Thus  ‘  the  way  of  the  world  being  still  the  way  of  the  world, 

‘  and  the  way  of  the  heart  being  still  the  way  of  the  heart,’  her 
comradeships  were  apt  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  friendship. 
She  became  ‘  eprise  d’amitie  jusqu’a  y  sacrifier  sa  dignite,’ 
she  became  ‘  amante  pour  etre  plus  anue.’  f  The  issues  were 
disastrous.  ‘  Le  coeur  de  cette  femme  est  comme  une  cimetiere, 

‘  on  n’y  rencontre  que  les  croix  de  ceux  qu’elle  a  aimes,’  Sandeau 
is  reported  to  have  said. 

Neither  was  Musset  an  ingenu  of  folly ;  he  was  essentially  of 
the  world  by  birth,  education,  and  choice.  When  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  passion  he  did  so  with  the  open  eyes  of  a  gambler 
who  had  learnt,  however  he  disregarded  it,  the  lesson  of  loss. 
But  if  George  Sand  was  a  professional  romantic,  Musset  was,  no 
less,  an  involuntary  idealist,  and  neither  viewed  the  other  in 
the  cool  daylight  of  reason  and  reality.  ‘  Presque  tout  le 
‘  monde  est  capable  d’avoir  vingt  ans,  ne  fiit-ce  qu’une  fois  en 
‘  sa  vie,’  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1833  the  lovers, 
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assorted  when  Fate  was  trebly  blind,  lived  out  an  almost  un¬ 
clouded  idyl  first  in  Paris  and  later  beneath  the  trees  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  ‘  Faisons-nous  des  amours  qui  n’ont  pas  de  vieil- 
‘  lesse,’  was  their  catchword,  and  their  illusions  at  least  drank 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth.  For  the  George  Sand  to 
whom  Musset  brought  that  strangely  buoyant  heart  of  his 
appeared  in  his  vision  a  spirit  of  truth,  tenderness,  and  pity, 
made  woman.  He  worshipped  her  with  a  boy’s  light-hearted 
gaiety  and  a  poet’s  adoration.  If  he  loved  her  ‘  comme  un 
‘enfant,’  it  was  because  (the  extraordinary  inappropriateness 
of  the  simile  gives  the  measure  of  hallucination)  ‘  on  eut  dit 
‘  qu’elle  etait  nee  fleur.’  Over  her,  too,  lay  a  spell  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  her  talent  for  self-deception  reached  its  apogee,  she  saw 
herself  with  the  wings  of  an  angel  guardian,  who  had  led  her 
lost  sheep  into  a  sanctuary  of  green  pastiu-es,  and  the  belief  was 
as  sincere  as  her  happiness  was  unfeigned.  The  contagion  of 
his  youth,  his  eagerness  to  please,  his  childish  merriment,  infected 
her  nature,  weighted  with  more  years  and  more  seriousness. 
She  had  released  a  weak,  capricious,  dissipated  lad  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  lus  past,  and  raised  him  for  the  hour 
to  the  level  of  a  true  passion,  and  be  it  said  that,  although 
with  her  no  reciprocal  passion  wakened  for  many  a  long  day, 
she  gave  him,  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  give,  of  her  best. 

For  awhile  all  went  well.  Then  nature,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  exacted  its  penalties.  No  regret  for 
the  past,  no  new  birth  of  the  present,  could  purchase  for  Musset 
immunity  from  the  consequences  of  ill-living.  ‘  Le  mondo 
‘corrompu  que  j’avais  traverse,  les  tristes  verites  que  j’avais 
‘  vues,  la  debauche  enfin,  le  mepris  de  I’amour,  Tabus  de  tout, 
‘voilh  cc  que  j’avais  dans  le  cceur  .  .  .  et  au  moment  ou  je 
‘croyais  renaitre  .  .  .  ces  furies  engourdies  me  prenaient  a  la 
‘  gorge.’  *  After  the  idyl  of  Fontainebleau  the  sor^d  catastrophe 
of  Venice. 

The  journey  to  Italy  was  undertaken  in  December.  Mme.  de 
Musset  had  pleaded  with  tears  against  the  expedition.  Remem¬ 
bering  her  son’s  reply,  let  something  be  remitted  of  his  many 
sins.  ‘ Rassure-toi,’  ^t-il,  ‘je  ne  partirai  point;  s’il  faut 
‘absolument  que  quelqu’un  pleure,  ce  ne  sera  pas  toi.’  It  was 
finally  to  Mme.  Sand’s  entreaties  that  Mme.  de  Musset  gave 
way. 

Already  there  had  been  transitory  estrangements  between 
the  lovers ;  henceforth  the  story  is  little  more  than  a  sequence 
of  bitter  quarrellings  and  remorseful  reconciliations.  George 
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Sand  was  in  bad  health,  the  follies  of  the  first  love  days  had 
lost  their  freshness,  she  was  no  longer  the  joyous  travelling 
companion  with  whom  he  had  set  forth,  she  was  soon  no  longer 
the  adored  mistress  with  whom  he  dreamed  of  entering  a  Venetian 
paradise  of  sunshine  and  blue  sky,  Mme.  Sand  recapitulates 
her  grievances  in  one  of  the  final  letters  of  the  correspondence.* 
‘  Des  le  premier  jour,  quand  tu  m’as  vue  malade,  n’as-tu  pas 
‘  pris  de  I’humeur  en  disant  que  e’etait  bien  triste  et  bien 
‘  ennuyeux  une  femme  malade.  .  .  .  Ce  mot  affreux  a  ete  pro- 
‘  nonce  un  certain  soir  dans  le  casino  Danieli,  “  George,  je  m’etais 
‘  “  trompe,  je  t’en  demandc  pardon,  mais  je  ne  t’aime  pas.”  ’ 
There  was  much  in  her  to  jar  his  susceptibilities,  the  glamour  once 
removed.  Her  prolix  oratorical  eloquence,  her  pose  of  ‘  I’liomme 
‘  superieur  deguise  en  femme,’  her  persistent  attitude  of  a  higher 
righteousness  whenever  she  discarded  the  moral  obligations 
most  women  hold  binding,  her  obsequious  and  subtle  subjection, 
if  not  to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  yoke  of  her  own  self¬ 
esteem,  were  characteristics  of  the  author  of  ‘  Lelia,’  f  in  whose 
person — that  of  the  Byronic  woman  with  un  potnf  of  Ibsen — 
she  undoubtedly  idealised  herself.  They  were  characteristics 
well  adapted  to  irritate  her  fellow-sinner,  who  counted  self¬ 
esteem  as  naught,  who  regarded  exaggerations  of  speech  as  a 
literary  disease,  and  who  had  always  avowed  his  own  faults 
with  a  tragic  veracity.  But  to  whatever  cause  we  attribute 
the  degradation  of  his  passion  to  petty  jealousies  and  ignoble 
recriminations,  the  declension  was  rapid,  his  adoration  followed 
the  familiar  road  of  idealist  idolatries.  He  was,  if  one  may 
accept  his  own  violent  self-accusations,  the  first  in  default,  he 
was  certainly  the  overt  aggressor.  He  assailed  the  woman  he 
loved  in  accesses  of  insolent  brutality,  the  precarious  fabric  of 
his  joy  was  overthrown  and  trampled  under  foot  in  dust  and 
mire.  Penitent  self-abasement  alternated  wdth  callous  neglect, 
despondency  succeeded  to  frenzies  of  remorse.  At  length, 
after  one  month  of  their  Venetian  sojourning,  mind  and  b^y 
alike  gave  way  under  the  stress  of  inceasant  agitation,  and  in 
February  Musset  was  lying  between  life  and  death,  his  mental 
and  physical  organism  completely  unhinged. 

Mme.  Sand  nursed  him  day  and  night  writh  imremitting 
devotion,  during  the  deliriums  of  fever  and  the  exhausted 
lassitudes  of  his  long  retarded  convalescence.  Pietro  Pagcllo 
watched,  with  scarcely  less  devoted  kindness,  beside  her.  And, 
insensibly  one  may  believe,  the  simple-hearted  affection  of 
the  wholly  commonplace  yoxmg  Italian  doctor  won  response 
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from  the  woman  whom  Musset’s  love  had  tortured.  It  was 
Musset’s  turn  to  suffer ;  all  his  past  passion  for  George  revived 
as  he  witnessed  the  alienation  of  her  love.  He  suffered  to  the 
full  capacity  of  his  broken  nerves,  and  then,  actuated  by  an 
extravagant  impulse  of  super-chivalrous  expiatory  sacrifice,  he 
openly — if  we  may  believe  George  Sand’s  statements — allowed 
his  rival’s  claim.  ‘  Oh,  cette  nuit  d’enthousiasme  ou  malgre 
‘  nous  tu  joignis  nos  mains,  en  disant,  “  Vous  vous  aimez, 

‘  “  et  vous  m’aimez  pourtant ;  vous  m’avez  sauve,  ame  et 
‘  “  corps.”  ’ 

Musset  left  Venice,  George  Sand,  and  Pagello,  in  the  first  days 
of  spring.  The  letters  of  the  correspondence  tell  the  sequel.  They 
suggest  a  reconsideration  of  Arvede  Barine’s  verdict  upon  the 
Venice  episode.  Situations  may  be  regarded  merely  as  situa¬ 
tions  of  circumstance,  action,  and  incident.  As  such  Musset’s 
in  relation  to  Mme.  Sand  differs  in  no  special  feature  from 
hundreds  of  kindred  episodes.  It  was,  as  Arvede  Barine  expresses 
it,  ‘  une  aventure  banale,’  and  the  attempt  to  transfigure  the  sordid 
prose  reality  in  the  haze  of  romantic  phraseology  was  as  childish 
as  it  was  inefficacious.  When,  however,  setting  aside  the  out¬ 
ward  circumstance  of  situation,  we  view  it  as  a  situation  of 
character,  the  semblance  changes.  The  surface  aspect  becomes 
of  little  moment  as  we  pass  from  without  to  within,  from  the 
action  to  the  moral  being  of  the  actors.  The  whole  interest  of 
the  Histoire  d’ Amour  lies  not  in  the  commonplace  fact  of  the 
connection  between  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  but  in  the  quali¬ 
ties,  emotional  and  intellectual,  developed  in  union  and  in  dis¬ 
union  by  these  two  antipathetic  natures  linked  together  only 
by  the  tie  of  passion.  ‘  Nous  nous  aimons,  voil^i  la  seule  chose 
‘  sure  qu’il  y  ait  entre  nous  .  .  .  mais  notre  vie  est-elle  possible, 
‘  ensemble  ?  .  .  .  Je  ne  veux  plus  de  toi,  mais  je  ne  peux  m’en 
‘passer.’  The  two  phrases  written  at  a  later  date  by  Mme. 
Sand  give  the  whole  picture.  Life  together,  emphatically,  was 
not  possible.  In  Venice,  afterwards  in  Paris,  when,  Pagello 
dismissed,  there  were  temporary  reunions,  to  the  time  when 
George  herself  falls  a  prey  to  her  laggard  passion  for  the  lad 
who,  in  the  intervening  months  of  suffering,  has  attained 
some  quality  of  genius  he  lacked  before  (‘  Quoique  tu  m’ais 
‘  connu  enfant,  crois  aujourd’hui  que  je  suis  homme  ’  *),  the 
tortuous  tragedy  runs  its  course.  Life  is  oftener  like  to  a 
romance,  George  Sand  writes  somewhere,  than  a  romance 
to  life,  and  the  letters  verify  her  sapng.  If  the  opening  of 
locked  drawers  has  elsewhere  conduced  to  the  dispelling  of  those 
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illusions  that  cling  to  our  memories  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
publication  of  this  correspondence  has  a  contrary  result.  In 
the  narratives  of  partisans,  the  sordid,  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
Musset  legend  has  obtruded  itself  Uke  a  moral  lesson.  Here  the 
curtain  Ufts,  and  what  it  reveals  is  the  actors  as  they  saw  them¬ 
selves,  the  situation  as  they  conceived  of  it,  who  were  its 
originators  and  its  victims.  So  revealed,  the  story  strikes 
home  to  the  root  of  things.  We  forget  the  preposterous  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  Confessions,’  the  partial  veracities  of  friends, 
the  falsifications  of  enemies,  we  forget  the  apologia  of  George 
Sand  for  herself  in  the  pages  of  her  autobiographical  fiction 
(‘  Elle  et  Lui  ’)  and  her  more  or  less  fictitious  autobiography  ;  we 
forget  the  total  sum  of  insignificances  attaching  to  a  social 
scandal  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  little  world  of  their 
day  and  generation.  No  question  here  of  whose  the  blame, 
whose  the  wrongdoing.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  elemental 
facts,  simple  and  human  :  a  man  in  his  youth,  a  woman  in  her 
maturity,  of  radically  opposed  instincts,  have  met ;  they  have 
loved,  they  have  wounded  each  the  other  to  the  core  ;  they  have 
arranged  to  part,  as  if  the  fibres  of  two  lives  so  closely  inter- 
knitted — call  the  connection  by  what  name  we  may — can  be 
severed  at  will  with  a  knife.  They  have  learnt  too  late  that 
there  is  no  court  of  divorce  at  whose  bar  the  tie  which  bound 
the  man  to  the  woman  he  loved  and  wronged,  which  bound  the 
woman  to  the  lad  to  whose  passion  she  had  responded  in  tender¬ 
ness  and  trust,  could  be  so  facilely  dissolved.  They  had  to  learn 
that  man  rivets  such  bonds,  but  that  it  takes  something  over 
which  man  has  no  dominion  to  annul  them,  the  link  may  be 
broken,  but  the  brand  of  the  forging  is  on  the  soul.  The  relation 
between  Musset  and  George  Sand  had  gone  far  beyond  the  point 
where  the  abrupt  parting  of  hands  can  be  more  than  a  siu-face 
semblance  of  severance.  And  throughout  the  four  series  of 
letters,  whether  it  be  ‘  Lui  ’  or  ‘  Elle  ’  who  holds  the  pen,  the  sense 
that  each  holds  some  hostage  of  the  other’s  self  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  cries  of  sadness,  of  regret  for  love  misused  and  joy 
undone,  which  fill  each  page,  expressed  in  phrases  whose  literary 
value — the  language  is  perforce  the  language  of  two  great 
artists — rarely  detracts  from  their  human  sincerity, 

‘  [IrMt.]  “  Qu’ai-ie  fait  de  ma  jeunesse  ?  Qu’ai-je  fait  mcme  de  notre 
amour  ?  ”  “  Je  t’ai  connue  un  an  trop  t<'tt.  Je  n’ai  compris  que 
je  pouvais  aimer  que  lorsque  j’ai  vu  que  je  pouvais  mourir.”  [EUe.] 
“  Comment  me  passerai-je  du  bien  et  du  mal  que  tu  me  faisais  ?  ’ 

•  .  .  “  Moi,  j’ai  besoin  de  souffrir  pour  quelqu’un.”  “  Nous 
devions,  en  renon§ant  (i  des  relations  devenues  impossibles,  rester 
lies  pour  I’eternite.”  .  .  .  .’ 
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Such  sentences  multiply  themselves  in  the  early  days  of  parting. 
Musset  possibly  had  a  clearer  conviction  than  George  that  fate 
leaves  no  doors  open  behind  us,  but  he,  too,  is  for  ever  trying 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  irrevocable,  and  his  letters  of  leave- 
taking  are  usually  prefaces  to  a  renewal  of  intercourse,  while 
on  the  other  hand  his  absence  left  a  blank  in  George  Sand’s 
existence  that  Pagello  was  by  no  manner  of  means  fitted  to  fill. 

Nevertheless  the  young  Venetian’s  presence,  when  George 
Sand  returned  to  Paris,  for  a  while  held  the  lovers  under  con¬ 
straint.  The  contentment  with  what  each  vainly  and  falsely 
strove  to  regard  as  the  threefold  relationship  of  friend  with 
friend  was  soon  counterbalanced  on  Musset’s  part  by  the 
miseries  of  resuscitated  passion ;  his  insane  desire  for  a  happi¬ 
ness  which  never  had  been  and  never  could  be  his,  chained  him 
on  the  wheel.  Her  neighbourhood  is  more  insupportable  than 
distance. 

‘  [Lui]  ..."  J’ai  trop  compt4  sur  moi  en  voulant  te  revoir,  et  j’ai 
re^u  le  dernier  coup.  J’ai  recommencer  la  triste  tache  de  cinq  mois 
de  lutte  .  .  .  je  vais  mettre  une  seconde  fois  la  mer  et  Ics  montagnes 
entre  nous  ...  Je  te  demande  une  heure  et  un  dernier  baiser  .  .  . 
0  ma  fiancee  !  pose  moi  doucement  la  couronne  d’epines  et  adieu.” 
.  .  .  .  “  Partir  pour  toujours,  te  savoir  malheureuse  quand  j’ai 
tout  perdu  pour  te  voir  tranquille,  et  pas  un  adieu  !  Ah,  c’est 
trop,  c’est  trop.  Je  suis  bien  jeune,  mon  Dieu  !  Qu’ai-je  done 
fait  ?  ”  ’  * 


Musset  fled  to  Baden,  she  to  take  refuge  at  Nohant.  The 
hapless  trio  are  separated  for  a  space,  but  misery  had  parted 
herself  in  three  to  companion  each.  From  Baden  Musset’s  letters 
are  clamorous  outcries  against  fate.  George,  seen  from  afar, 
is  re-enveloped  in  all  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  idealist  that 
closer  contact  had  stripped  from  her.  ‘  {Lai.']  Je  meurs  d’amour, 
‘d’un  amour  sans  fin,  sans  nom,  insense,  desespere,  perdu. 
‘ .  .  .  Ils  disent  que  tu  as  un  autre  amant.  Je  le  sais  bien, 
‘j’en  meurs,  mais,  j’aime,  j’aime,  j’aime.’  * 

In  October  George  returned  to  Paris ;  Musset  also.  The 
unhappy,  simple-minded  Italian  had  at  last  the  wisdom  to  leave 
the  woman  he  had  loved  with  a  not  ungenerous  sincerity.  At 
once  the  old  situation  repeats  itself,  and  the  old  poison  is  in  the 
refilled  cup.  An  invincible  madness  pursues  Musset,  impelling  him 
to  wound  where  he  loves,  and  the  letters  which  passed  between 
the  reunited  lovers  during  the  winter  (1834-35)  are  weighted  with 
despair.  A  mortal  sadness  rests  upon  both,  even  at  the  best 
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life  together  is  a  fever  of  jealousy,  violence,  of  upbraidings,  and 
reproaches.  * 

[EUe.]  ‘  Que  nous  reste-t-il  done,  mon  Dieu,  d’un  lien  qui 
nous  avait  semble  si  beau  !  Ni  amour,  ni  amiti6,  mon  Dieu !  ’ 
[Lut.]  ‘  0  ma  vie,  ma  bien-aim4e,  que  je  suis  malheureux,  que 
je  suis  fou,  que  je  suis  stupide,  ingrat,  brutal !  ...  Oh  mon  Dieu, 
si  je  te  perdais  !  Ma  pauvre  raison  n’y  tient  pas.  .  .  [EUe.] 
‘  Pouvons-nous  etre  heureux  ?  Pouvons-nous  nous  aimer  ?  Tu 
as  dit  que  oui,  et  j’essaye  de  le  croire  .  .  .  I’amour  avec  toi  et  une 
vie  de  fi^vre  pour  nous  deux  peut-etre,  ou  bien  la  soUtude  et  le 
desespoir  pour  moi  seule,’  * 

she  writes  on  one  of  the  many  dark  ‘  lendemains  du  bonheur.’ 

Another  parting,  another  reunion.  And  the  tempest  which 
swept  the  fragile  ship  of  the  poet  on  the  rocks  has  at  length 
drawn  the  woman  from  the  last  pretence  of  serene  affection  into 
the  maelstrom  where  Musset  sinks.  There  was  an  interval  of 
painful  conflict,  she  entreats — he  hesitates  ;  he  has  made  not 
worthy  but  ignoble  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  fret  of  liis 
intolerable  passion.  Her  protests  were  vehement.  [Elk.] 
‘  Tourment  de  ma  vie  !  je  donnerais  tout  ce  que  j’ai  vecu  pour 
‘  un  seul  jour  de  ton  effusion.’  f  All  the  poor  vanity  of  her 
beautiful  hair  is  sacrificed  at  his  feet.  In  January  for  the  last 
time  they  are  together.  It  was  the  end,  and  at  the  end  it  was 
on  George  the  heaviest  burthen  of  grief  fell.  [EUe.]  ‘  Adieu, 
‘  adieu.  Je  ne  t’aime  plus,  mais  je  t’ adore  toujours  .  .  .  mon 
‘  seul  amour,  ma  vie,  mon  sang,  allcz-vous-en,  mais  tuez-moi  en 
‘  partant.’  *  ‘  Mon  Dieu,  k  quelle  vie  vais-je  te  laisser  ?  L’ivresse, 
‘  les  filles,  et  encore  et  toujours.  .  .  .  ’  *  But  the  inevitable 
stood  at  the  door.  They  had  outwearied  the  utmost  possibilities 
of  soul  and  body  ;  nor  peace,  nor  love,  nor  any  sanity  of  affection 
could  ever  be  theirs,  and  the  final  rupture  came  darkened  with 
the  sense  of  irreparable  loss  and  the  heartbreak  of  an  invincible 
passion — a  passion  whose  tenacity  was  that  of  a  monomania— 
which  had  survived  all  disillusion.  The  parting  was  merely 
the  ultimate  surrender  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  was  left 
to  partisans,  who  in  disparagement  of  one  sought  to  extenuate 
the  offences  of  the  other,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  and  hostiUty, 
and  in  a  mass  of  contemporary  or  posthumous  publications  to 
degrade  the  melancholy  story  into  a  series  of  scandals. 

The  connection  had  lasted  from  June  1833  to  March  18.35. 
Mme.  Sand,  after  a  brief  term  of  acute  suffering,  outweathered  the 
tempest.  Her  life  was  cast  on  broad  lines,  her  interests  were 
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of  wide  emotional  compass.  No  one  downfall  of  hope  or  affection 
could  undermine  the  robust  fabric  of  her  temperament.  She 
reached  the  shore,  to  re-embark  on  many  and  many  another 
venture.  It  was  the  more  fragile  nature,  the  finer  clay,  that 
took  the  stronger  print.  In  a  certain  sense,  for  Musset,  life 
was  over.  His  genius  survived  for  six  years  ;  then  ‘  premature 
‘  physical  exhaustion  brought  intellectual  exhaustion  in  its 
‘  train,’  ♦  and,  though  he  lived  on,  his  genius  was  paralysed. 

III. 

The  George  Sand  episode  terminated,  there  is  no  further 
occasion  to  pursue  the  details  of  Musset’s  private  life.  In  so 
far  as  his  mode  of  living  affected  his  literary  art,  it  may  be 
divined  clearly  enough  beneath  the  thin  disguises  of  those 
fictitious  personages  who  fill  the  title-roles  in  his  little  dramas 
and  in  his  ‘  Contes  et  Nouvelles.’  The  creed  of  his  youth  was 
still,  \inchangeably,  the  creed  of  his  manhood.  He  laid  liimself 
open  to  the  double  charge  of  scepticism  and  pessimism.  Both 
charges  were  erroneous.  His  was  the  denial  of  a  believer  without 
a  faith,  his  pessimism  was  that  of  an  optimist  disappointed, 
he  never  forgave  his  idols  for  not  being  gods.  For  him  the 
senses  were  still  the  ship,  the  soul  the  steersman,  as  he  set  sail 
for  the  Happy  Isles.  An  emotion,  in  and  for  itself,  was,  for 
him,  an  act  of  religion. 

‘  Je  me  dis  seulement :  ^  cette  heure,  en  ce  lieu, 

Un  jour,  je  fus  aime,  j’aimais,  elle  6tait  belle. 

J’enfouis  ce  tr6sor  dans  mon  ame  immortelle, 

Et  je  I’emporte  4  Dieu.’  f 

But  ideal  emotions  not  seldom  degenerate  into  material  .sensa¬ 
tions  ;  the  tliirst  for  excitements  followed,  with  Musset,  the 
exhaustion  of  over  sensitive  nerves.  In  his  later  years — years  of 
what  Arvede  Barine  may  truly  name  ‘  une  agonie  morale  ’ — the 
ship  dragged  its  anchor  and  the  steersman  abandoned  the  helm. 
The  register  of  his  weaknesses  and  his  defaultings  is  written  so 
that  all  who  will  may  read  the  story,  in  his  character  sketches, 
both  prose  and  verse.  The  record  is  also  plainly  decipherable 
of  the  qualities  belonging  to  his  converse  self — no  man  ever 
possessed  a  more  dual  nature — by  virtue  of  which,  while  he 
drifted  helplessly  on  adverse  seas,  his  eyes  never  lost  sight  of 
the  stars  that  guide  home. 


*  A.  de  Musset,  ‘  The  Romantic  School  in  France.’  G.  Brandes. 
t  Souvenir,  1841. 
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This  marked  duality  brought  no  note  of  discord  to  his  art. 
Possibly  the  unity  of  feeling  that  permeates  his  varied  and 
varying  moods  sprang  from  the  inveterate  despondency  of  a 
mind  whose  surface  was  gaiety,  but  whose  recesses  were  rarely 
visited  by  any  ray  of  sunlight.  In  that  invulnerable  and  per¬ 
manent  moumfulness  of  intellectual  temperament  all  dissonances 
of  thought  are  merged.  It  eflaces  any  sense  of  paradox  when 
the  ‘  child  of  his  age,’  bom,  in  his  own  phrase,  ‘  trop  tard  dans 
‘  un  siecle  trop  vieux,’  who  had  inscribed  again  and  again  the 
articles  of  his  disbelievings,  asserts  passionately  on  another  page 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  in  the  concluding  stanzas 
of  the  ‘  Lettre  ^  M.  de  Lamartine  ’ : 

*  Le  regret  d’un  instant  te  trouble  et  te  d^vore  ; 

Tu  dis  que  le  pa886  te  voile  I’avenir. 

Ne  te  plains  pas  d’hier  ;  laisse  venir  Vaurore. 

Ton  (Ime  est  immortdle,  et  le  temps  m  s'enfuir.' 

It  annuls  all  consciousness  of  inconsistency  in  the  abrupt 
transition  of  opinion  when  the  poet,  who  pictured  himself  as  the 
true-born  son  of  Voltaire,  calls  upon  his  fellows  to  join  with 
him  in  the  Kyrie  Eleison  of  suffering,  with  which  the  poem 
‘  L’Espoir  en  Dieu  ’  closes  : 

‘  0  toi  que  nul  n’a  pu  connaitre, 

Et  n'a  renie  sans  mentir.  .  . 

We  accept  the  contradictions  of  the  faith  of  the  heart  and  the 
faith  of  the  intellect  as  we  accept  the  contradictions  of  the 
idealist  in  love  and  the  libertine  in  excess.  It  comes  upon  us 
with  no  shock  of  surprise  that  the  man  who  effected  a  slow 
suicide  by  a  life  of  feverish  indulgence  should  at  intervals  re¬ 
trieve  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  should  display  the  gaiety 
of  childhood  in  childish  pleasures  ;  nor,  again,  that,  laying 
aside  the  cold  mask  of  frivolity  assumed  in  intercourse  with 
a  public  cognisant  of  his  failings,  he  should  epitomise  his  plea 
for  pardon  in  the  pencilled  lines  found  one  morning  on  the  table 
where  Musset  in  self-communings  had  carried  his  cause  to  a 
higher  coiurt  than  that  which  ‘  n’a  de  pitie  que  pour  les  maux 
‘  dont  on  meurt.’ 

‘  Dieu  parle,  il  faut  qu’on  lui  r^ponde. 

Le  seul  bien  qui  me  reste  au  monde 
Est  d’avoir  quelquefois  pleur6.’ 

The  spirit  of  dejection,  intermittent  as  it  was,  took  deeper 
and  deeper  hold  under  the  stress  of  the  one  supreme  loss.  The 
greatest  of  his  poems,  the  four  ‘  Nights,’  were  the  direct  outcome 
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of  his  sufferings ;  ‘  c’est  parce  que  la  statue  de  Memnon  etait 
‘  brisee  qu’elle  rendait  un  son  &  I’aurore.’  ♦  In  this  series  of 
poems  his  genius,  without  losing  its  brilliant  iridescence,  its 
equipoise  and  balance  of  art,  contracted,  as  it  were,  towards  its 
centre,  it  withdrew  more  and  more  completely  from  the  impulse 
and  stimulus  of  things  without,  and  it  breathed  only  in  the 
element  of  his  own  most  personal  and  intimate  emotions. 
Amongst  poems  of  lost  loves,  as  the  expression  of  the  bitterness, 
anger,  and  desolation  of  the  heart’s  betrayal,  they  have  few  to 
rival  their  beauty  in  the  field  of  modern  literature.  The  com¬ 
punction  of  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  contrasts  sharply  with  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Nights.’  In  the  ‘  Confessions  ’  he  writes  with  the 
contrition  of  a  devotee  who  has  committed  sacrilege.  Their 
whole  aim  is  the  exaltation  of  the  woman  whom  he  has  wronged. 
In  the  ‘  Nights  ’  contrition  has  departed ;  his  wounds  no  longer 
bleed  but  burn,  the  cup  of  his  sorrows  overflows  not  with  tears 
but  with  poison.  Following  one  another  in  a  recognisable 
sequence  of  emotion,  their  starting-point  is  despair  and  their 
goal  oblivion.  The  first  ‘Night’  is  evoked  by  the  traditional 
season  beloved  of  lovers,  the  ‘  Wunderschonen  Monat  Mai  ’  of 
Heine’s  bitterest  love-songs,  which,  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  form 
and  in  theme,  have  a  kinship  and  community  of  envenomed 
tenderness  and  outraged  passion.f  Musset’s  ‘  Nuit  de  Mai  ’ 
(June  18.35)  is  in  dialogue.  The  Spirit  of  his  art  hovers  without 
the  chamber  where  the  poet  sits  abandoned  and  alone.  The 
night  is  full  of  the  fragrances  and  the  murmurings  of  spring,  the 
rose  folds  her  red  petals  on  her  winged  lover,  who  dies  drunken 
with  her  sweetness.  Earth  breaks  into  bud  and  blossom,  the 
wine  of  youth  ferments  in  the  divine  veins,  and  again  and  again 
the  voice  from  the  night  calls  on  him  to  rise  from  his  mute 
grief  and  strike  once  more  the  music  from  the  strings  of  the 
lyre. 

[JfiMc]  ‘  Poiite,  prends  ton  luth,  et  me  donne  un  baiser.  .  .  . 

Viens  !  chantons  devaut  Dieu,  chantons  dans  tes  pens^es, 

Dans  tes  plaisirs  perdus,  dans  tes  peines  pass^es.  .  .  .’ 

Her  entreaty,  interrupted  by  the  poet’s  refusings,  becomes  a 
htany  of  protestation.  Let  him  sing  in  the  name  of.  joy  and  of 


*  It  will  now  be  generally  admitted  that  Paul  de  Musset’s  inter¬ 
pretations  of  some  passages  of  these  poems  were  intentionally  mis¬ 
leading. 

t  ‘Celui  qui  s’annonce  comme  un  Theophile  Gautier  a  6t4  le 
Henri  Heine  fran9ais.’  Dix-Neuvieme  Sicde.  Etudes  Litteraires. 
Emile  Faguet.  1887.  Paris. 
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madness,  of  glory  and  hope,  let  him  sing  of  the  dreams  of  men 
and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest  fields  of  war.  In  vain — 

[Po<"<c]  ‘  Je  ne  chante  ni  I’espe ranee, 

Ni  la  gloire,  ni  le  bonheur, 

Helas,  pas  meme  la  souffrance. 

La  bouche  garde  le  silence, 

Pour  ecouter  parler  le  comr.' 

But  she  will  take  no  denial.  In  the  name  of  the  very  grief 
which  holds  him  dumb  let  him  sing.  The  black  Seraphim  have 
pierced  his  heart,  so  be  it — the  songs,  the  immortal  songs,  of 
poets  who  suffer  are  the  drops  of  blood  caught  and  scattered 
from  the  uplifted  sword.  Still  her  expostulation  falls  on  deaf 
ears. 

[Po'ete]  ‘  L’homme  n’ecrit  rien  sur  Ic  sable 
A  I’heure  ou  passe  I’aquilon. 

J’ai  vu  le  temps  ou  ma  jeunesse 
Sur  mes  levres  etait  sans  cesse 
Pri  te  k  chanter  comme  im  oiseau. 

Mais  i’ai  souffert  un  dur  martyre, 

Et  le  moins  que  j’en  pourrais  dire. 

Si  je  I’essayais  sur  ma  lyre. 

La  briserait  comme  un  roseau.’ 

The  poet  has  the  last  word,  and  the  protesting  voice  is  lost  in 
silences  where  the  night  waits  for  the  sunrise. 

The  first  sections  of  the  ‘  Nuit  de  Decembre  ’  (December  1835) 
might  have  emanated  from  Coleridge  in  their  visionary  obsession 
of  a  haunting  phantasm  of  dual  personality  tracking  the  poet’s 
steps  from  cradle  to  grave.  .\s  a  child  it  took  its  place  at  the 
table,  as  a  boy  it  read  from  the  same  page,  ‘  Un  pauvre  enfant 
‘  vetu  de  noir,  Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  frere.’  A  twin 
image  it  grew  with  his  growth ;  in  youth  a  youth  it  carried  a 
lute,  and  in  the  years  when  youth  believes  in  love,  a  sword 
also.  In  the  age  when  youth  seeks  pleasure  it  was  his  fellow- 
guest,  but  at  the  riotous  feasting 

‘  My  glass  touching  his  glass,  was  shattered  in  my  hand.  Patient, 
compassionate,  the  spectral  mourner  waits  his  coming  in  each  and 
every  resting  place.  Where  he  would  sleep,  where  he  would  die,  it 
attends  his  footsteps.  It  smiles,  but  never  partakes  of  his  joys; 
it  pities,  but  proffers  no  comfort  in  his  sadness,  “  Ce  malheureux 
vetu  de  noir,  Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  frire.”  ’ 

Then  the  verse  with  its  refrain,  monotonous  as  an  old  Com- 
plainte,  breaks  from  the  passive  lethargy  of  a  fever-possessed 
slumber.  The  drowsy  anodyne  of  sadness  gives  way,  the 
rhythm  changes,  hurries,  and  accentuates  its  beats,  the  old 
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pain  wakens,  and  with  it  the  old  angef  stirs  anew ;  the  vision 
fades,  and  reality,  with  its  adder  sting,  is  there  : 

‘  Je  rassemblais  des  lettres  de  la  veille, 

Des  chcveux,  des  debris  d’amour. 

Tout  ce  passe  me  criait  a  I’oreille 
Ses  etemels  serments  d’un  jour.  .  .  . 

J’enveloppais  dans  un  morceau  de  bure 
Ces  ruines  des  jours  hcureux. 

Je  me  disais  qu’ici-bas  ce  qui  dure 
C’est  une  meche  de  cheveux  ’ ; 

and  reading,  we  annotate  the  margin  with  phrases  drawn  from 
those  same  love  letters  of  the  woman  whose  love  was  forgotten 
and  forsworn.  They,  too,  bear  the  date  of  December,  the  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1834.  The  eternal  vows  are  there  inscribed,  the  promises 
of  fidelity.  Her  lover  has  refused  to  see  her,  and  her  despair  in¬ 
creases  day  by  day.  ‘  Si  j’allais  casser  le  cordon  de  sa  sonnette 
‘  jusqu’^i  ce  qu’il  m’ouvrit  sa  porte  ?  .  .  .  Tu  vois  bien  que  je 
‘t’aime,  que  je  ne  peux  aimer  que  toi.  .  .  .  Dis  moi  quelques 
‘douces  paroles  .  .  .  tu  me  trouves  encore  jolie  malgre  mes 
‘  cheveux  coupes.’  *  He  had  ceded,  capitulated,  he  had  opened 
the  door.  And  the  eternity  of  promise  had  proved  but  a  day, 
the  letters  and  the  nuche  de  cheveux  are  in  truth  the  only  relics 
of  her  spent  passion. 

Between  the  December  ‘  Night  ’  and  the  fourth  and  final 
‘  Night,’  the  ‘  Nuit  d’Aout  ’  comes  rather  as  an  interlude  than  a 
continuation.  For  the  moment  anger  is  f^ppeased.  Death,  and 
the  pain  of  death,  has  pas.sed  the  poet’s  way,  but  the  bird  whose 
nestlings  are  dead  still  hymns  the  sunrise.  Love  has  come  and 
Love  has  gone,  but  his  faith  in  Love  is  immutable.  Love  is  the 
one  aim,  the  sole  purpose,  and  the  only  true  destiny  of  his  genius ; 
it  is  its  own  end  and  its  own  recompense  : 

‘  J’aime,  et  pour  un  baiser  je  donne  mon  genie.  .  .  . 

Aime,  et  tu  renaitras  ;  fais-toi  fleur,  pour  6clore  : 

Apr^-s  avoir  souffert,  il  faut  souffrir  encore  ; 

II  faut  aimer  sans  cesse,  aprte  avoir  aim6.’ 

The  interlude  becomes  a  veritable  rhapsody,  a  rhapsody  of 
the  great  artist  where  the  emotion  suggested  always  transcends 
the  Hmits  of  the  emotion  expressed. 

The  ‘  Nuit  d’Aoxit  ’  (August  16,  1836)  leads  straight  into  the 
theme  of  the  final  ‘  Nuit  d’Octobre  ’  (October  15,  1837).  The 
poet  is  at  length,  it  is  his  opening  boast,  cured  of  his  ill.  Sorrow 
u  fled  hke  a  dream  of  the  night.  Then  with  rash  hand  he 

*  A.  Barine,  quoted  from  Letter  dated  Paris,  December  25,  1834. 
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draws  the  veil  from  the  past  and  retraces  in  a  lung  recital  the 
story  of  his  extinct  passion.  The  recital  is  an  example,  hardly 
to  be  surpassed,  of  an  emotional  crescendo.  The  note  of  healing, 
of  assuagement,  of  solace,  passes  into  a  passage  of  pure  invective, 
a  denunciation  of  concentrated  [)assion  which  the  rh3rthm 
sweeps  onward  like  a  storm-blast  laden  with  a  human  cry, 
‘  Le  mal  que  pent  faire  une  femme  ’  has  surely  never  been 
anathematised  with  a  fiercer  eloquence.  Almost  every  sentence 
strikes  the  target  with  a  barbed  arrow,  and  the  target  is  a  woman’s 
heart.  The  illusion  of  healing  is  gone,  the  certainty  that  his 
hurt  is  unsalvable  comes  back  to  bim.  She  has  been  the  icono¬ 
clast  of  all  he  held  sacred,  she  has  sepulchred  his  springtime  in 
shadows,  in  her  falsehoods  he  has  learnt  to  hold  truth  false  : 

‘ .  .  .  si  je  doute  des  larmes 
C’est  que  je  t’ai  vu  pleurer.’ 

Then  once  more  the  mood  changes,  he  looks  beyond  the 
woman  to  destinj^,  in  whose  hand,  uplifted  to  punish  him  for 
the  crime  ‘  d’avoir  essaye  d’etre  heureux,’  she  was,  it  may  be, 
but  a  tool.  And  the  voice  without,  always  wise,  tender,  and 
pitiful,  calls  on  him  to  compassionate  her.  She,  too,  has  suffered, 
and  he — out  of  the  wreckage — has  learnt  one  compensating 
lesson,  has  won  one  treasure  from  the  deep — he  has  learnt 
to  love.  So  emotion  sinks,  with  perceptible  pauses,  to  the  brink 
of  the  river-mists  bordering  level  streams  of  oblivion,  where  the 
pilgrims  of  forgetfulness  rock  pain  to  sleep. 

*  Je  te  bannis  de  ma  m^moire, 

Reste  d’un  amour  insense, 

Myst^rieuse  et  sombre  histoire 
Qui  dormira  dans  le  passe. 

Et  toi,  qui  jadis  d’une  amio 
Portais  fa  forme  et  le  doux  nom^ 

L’instant  supreme  oii  je  t’oublie 
Doit  etre  celui  du  pardon. 

Pardonnons-nous — ^je  romps  le  charme 
Qui  nous  unissait  devant  Dieu. 

Avec  une  derni^re  larme 
Re^ois  un  6temel  adieu.’ 

If  the  ‘  Nights  ’  are  the  outcome,  avowed  and  explicit,  of  an 
autobiographical  crisis,  the  pla)^^  and  dramatic  dialogues  are 
scarcely  less  intimately  the  expression  of  his  personality.  Some 
eighteen  in  number,  they  group  themselves,  irrespective  of  dates, 
into  comedies  of  manners ;  comedies  of  romance  and  fantasy ; 
and  into  those  comedies,  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  where  gaiety  dances  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  the 
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curtain,  raised  with  a  jest,  falls  on  some  catastrophe  of  life’s 
most  tragic  possibilities.  Two  tragedies  where  tragedy  is  a  set 
purpose  and  the  theme  admits  of  no  other  handling,  ‘  Andre  del 
‘  Sarto  ’  and  a  work  of  far  higher  calibre,  ‘  Lorenzaccio,’  stand 
by  themselves  in  sombre  framework  of  Renaissance  tradition,  and 
modelled  upon  the  pattern  of  Elizabethan  drama.  These,  with 
some  minor  plays  of  less  distinguishable  features,  close  the  list 
of  theatrical  inventions  which,  in  their  defiance  of  every  con¬ 
vention  and  formula  of  the  French  stage,  entitle  Musset  to  a 
place  in  his  country’s  literature  no  other  writer  could  fill ; 
‘  Ayant  renonce  a  faire  du  theatre  pour  son  temps  Musset  a  fait 
‘  du  theatre  pour  tous  les  temps.’  * 

For  the  most  part  his  little  comedies  of  manners  are  plays 
not  of  plot  but  of  situation,  developed  in  brilliant  dialogue. 
One  is  never  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  intention,  his  talent  is 
the  talent  of  a  dice-thrower,  his  successes  are  all  of  hazard,  the 
happy  accidents  of  good  fortune.  As  character  sketches  they 
are  slight  in  construction,  clear  in  outline,  delicate,  graceful, 
with  a  surface  of  gaiety  and  an  undertone  of  seriousness  giving 
point  to  the  wit  and  emphasis  of  the  irony.  The  actors  are 
men  and  women  of  Paris  salons  except  where  an  excursion 
to  the  provinces  varies  the  scene.  His  satire  is  his  revenge 
on  life  for  not  fulfilling  the  possibilities  with  which  he  accredits 
it,  it  is  a  satire  of  light  extravaganza,  of  faint  caricature  of 
given  types,  of  over-accentuation,  without  distortion,  of  moral 
forms.  In  all  his  ridicule  he  is  rarely  at  pains  to  falsify — 
it  suffices  him  to  unveil  human  nature ;  and  even  unveiling 
as  often  as  not  the  surprise  of  the  disclosure  consists  in  the 
discovery  not  of  the  baser  but  of  the  nobler  secrets  of  the  hearts 
of  men.  Where  he  is  embittered  it  is  that  he  cannot  forgive 
himself  for  his  disillusions.  The  perfection  of  his  art  is  such 
that  the  impression  made  is  always  as  of  a  dialogue  overheard 
between  people  he  has  known,  and  we  think  of  each  scene  as  if 
it  had  happened  yesterday.  Moreover,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  ‘  the  superfluous  word.’ 

He  has  painted  a  portrait  gallery  of  women  of  the  world 
with  the  ways  of  the  world ;  but  their  charm  lies  in  their 
capacities  of  simple  courage,  good  faith,  and  honest  affection. 
Fnvolous  Mme.  Lery  f  reads  M.  de  Chavigny  a  lesson  none  the 
less  keenly  tempered  because  she  is,  what  she  counterfeits — a 
coquette — and  he  is  not,  what  he  appears  to  be,  a  libertine. 
Musset  lifts  the  veil  of  her  pleasiue-seeldng  trivialities  to  show 
us  that  she  is  a  clean-handed  woman,  faithful  to  her  trust. 


*  Arvcde  Barine. 


t  Un  Caprice. 
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La  Marquise  *  with  all  her  thirty  years’  hardening  in  the  art  of 
living,  despite  her  jeering  indifference,  her  ready  scepticism  of 
word,  has  a  wholesome  common-sense  basis  of  virtue,  and  is  as 
veritably  in  love  as  any  woman  need  be.  She  denies  because 
she  believes,  and  controverts  her  lover’s  creed  because  she  is 
in  danger  of  accepting  it,  she  knows  already  by  heart  the  home 
truths  he  thrusts  upon  her  in  answer  to  her  scoffing. 

‘  [Le  Comte.]  Si  I’amour  est  une  comedie,  cette  comedie,  vieille 
comme  le  monde  .  .  .  est  ce  qu’on  a  encore  trouve  de  moins  mauvais. 
Lea  rfdes  sont  rebattus,  j’y  consens  ;  mais  si  la  piece  ne  valait  rien, 
tout  I’univers  ne  la  saurait  pas  par  coeur  ;  et  je  me  trompe  en  disant 
qu’elle  est  vieille.  Est-ce  etre  vieux  que  d’etre  immortelle  1  ’ 

So,  at  his  gayest,  he  still  stirs  the  reserves  of  emotion  as 
the  wings  of  a  swift  the  water  surface.  In  the  early  extrava 
ganza,  ‘  A  quoi  revent  les  jeunes  filles,’  f  almost  every  page  is 
touched  with  a  suggestion  of  delicate,  evanescent  sentiment. 
The  little  girl-sisters,  crossing  the  threshold  of  womanhood 
wdth  feet  that  have  never  trodden  the  dusty  high  road,  are 
presented  with  inconceivable  freshness.  The  whole  fabric  of 
this,  and  of  his  other  romance  fantasies,!  is  of  spun  glass — the 
epithet  recurs  involuntarily  in  the  study  of  Musset’s  nature 
and  gifts— intersected  with  filigree  of  gold  wire.  The  Duke, 
resolute  that  his  two  children  shall  pass  into  marriage  through 
the  gate  of  dreams,  instructing  the  lover  he  has  chosen  in  his 
duty  as  wooer,  has  no  counterpart  in  poetic  fiction.  The  old 
man  has  serenaded  Ninon  by  night  under  her  window — 

‘  Ninon,  Ninon,  que  fais-tu  de  la  vie  ? 

L’heure  s’enfuit,  le  jour  succ^de  au  jour. 

Rose  ce  soir,  demain  fldtrie — 

Comment  vis-tu,  toi  qui  n’as  pas  d’amour  ?  ’ — 

he  has  forged  clandestine  love-letters  to  both  little  daughters, 
now  Silvio  must  take  up  the  part  and  play  itr— in  earnest — to 
the  end.  Does  Silvio  know,  the  old  man  questions  the  youth 
(whose  innocence  is  twin  to  Ninon’s),  what  a  girl’s  eyes  look  for  ? 
It  is  the  Ideal — a  Prince  Galaor,  a  shepherd  of  Arcadia,  a  Lara. 
And  Lara  or  Galaor  or  shepherd,  always,  always  the  Ideal  holds 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  a  mantle  wraps  him  round,  and  in  the 
summer  night  a  ladder  hangs  from  the  balcony : 

‘  Le  p^re  ouvre  la  porte  au  materiel  4poux, 

Mais  toujours  I’id^l  entre  par  la  fen<'  tre.’ 

*  II  faut  qu’une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee. 

!  Poesies.  2“«  partie,  1833.  !  ‘  Fantasio,’  ‘  Carmosine,’  See, 
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Carmosine,  too  (the  Lisa  of  the  ‘  Decameron  ’  ♦),  is  a  kindred 
creation  of  Musset’s  imagination,  though  her  legend  was  told 
four  centuries  before  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  ItaUan  noceUe. 
As  the  French  poet  retells  it,  it  is  a  Ugende  cTor  with  its  httle 
virgin  figure — whose  eyes  are  blue  as  Sicilian  skies,  her  face 
pale  as  the  lilies  of  her  garden — passion-struck  for  the  King  who 
has  ridden  by  the  window  whence  she  watched  the  passing  of 
the  royal  train.  She  is  dpng  for  love,  fading  ‘  come  la  neve  al 
‘sole  si  consumava.’  As  we  read,  the  legend  seems  written  on 
velliun,  with  capitals  of  burnished  gold  and  pure  vermilion,  and 
a  margin  ornamented,  as  in  ancient  missals,  with  leaves  of 
emerald  green,  with  flowers  azure,  and  stems  of  silver  tarnished 
with  the  lapse  of  centuries.f 

Fantastic  extravaganza,  emotional  comedy,  even  verging  into 
burlesque,  was  Musset’s  congenial  element.  He  plays  with 
reality  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  it  remains  reality ;  the 
sentiment,  howsoever  it  be  costumed  and  masked,  powdered 
and  painted,  has,  invariably,  precision  and  truth,  the  fantastic 
presentment  is  but  a  coloured  film  upon  the  mirror  where  he 
reflects  life.  It  is  so  in  ‘  Fantasio,’  where  Musset,  under  the  guise 
of  his  hero,  depicts  one  side  of  his  own  character.  Fantasio, 
though  he  has  donned  the  livery  of  the  King’s  dead  Fool, 
makes  a  sorry  buffoon.  He  dances  in  the  street  like  a  drunken 
harlequin  off  the  boards,  but  he  is  sober  enough  to  know  that 
he  is  drunk.  He  talks  Uke  a  riotous  featherbrain,  but  he  has 
the  sting  of  a  gnat  and  the  wit  of  a  poet.  He  is  a  cynic,  but  he 
is  a  cynic  with  an  ideal,  or  rather  because  of  it ;  and  he  knows 
within  himself  that  his  true  profession  is  to  be  past-master  in 
the  art  of  melancholy.  Yet  in  his  maddest  folly  he  has  out- 
dreamed  the  veriest  dreamer  of  them  all,  for  he  has  valued  the 
saving  of  a  few  tears  to  a  poor  little  princess  above  the  peace 
of  two  nations,  and,  with  a  pleasantry  belonging  to  the  farce  of 
Christmas  pantomime,  he  achieves  the  breaking  of  her  marriage 
treaty.  It  is  Musset’s  typical  method.  His  farce  is  his  apology 
for  his  earnest ;  it  is  part  of  his  charm  that  we  are  never  allowed 
to  imagine  he  is  taking  himself  seriously. 

Of  the  two  plays  of  tragic  comedy  best  known  to  the  play¬ 
going  public,  one,  ‘  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne,’  was  written 
before,  the  other,  ‘On  ne  badine  pas  avec  1’ amour,’  after  the 
George  Sand  episode.  As  the  Fool  in  ‘  Fantasio,’  as  the  very  young 


•  Gioraata  Decima,  Nov.  VII. 

t  Musset  took  a  second  theme  in  ‘Barbarine’  from  Bandello. 
Vol.  I.  Novella  XXI.  Massinger’s  ‘  The  Picture  ’  is  also  from  the 
same  source. 

VOL.  CCIV.  NO.  CCCCXVII.  K 
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clerk  Fortunio  in  ‘  Le  Chandelier,’  so  in  both  these  Musset  poses 
for  his  portrait ;  in  the  ‘  Caprices,’  indeed,  the  portrait  is  duplicated. 
Octave  the  hbertine  may  be  said  to  be  the  adolescent  Fortunio 
(prown  up  and  disillusioned ;  passion  has  lost  its  wings  and 
fallen  to  the  earth.  ‘  [Octave,]  Moi,  je  ne  suis  qu’un  debauch^ 
sans  coeur  .  .  .  I’amour  que  j’inspire  est  celui  que  je  ressens, 
I’ivresse  passag^re  d’un  songe.  Ma  gaiete  n’est  qu’un  masque ; 
mon  ccBur  est  plus  vieux  qu’elle.’  Ceho  is  also  Fortunio,  and 
also  grown  to  manhood,  but  with  all  his  illusions  intact ;  great 
in  faith,  great  in  humility,  giving  everything,  hoping  noting, 
despairing  of  all ;  resigning  himself  to  sadness  with  only  a  regret. 

He  has  dnfted  from  the  shore  little  by  little,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
mirage  of  his  Eldorado — when  Reality  wakens  him  he  is  as  far 
from  the  shore  as  from  the  dream.  Ceho  loves  Marianne,  Octave 
wooing  her  for  C6ho  meanwhile  enjoys  his  own  gross  pleasures. 

‘  [Marianne  to  Octave.']  Dites-moi,  cousin,  est-ce  du  vin  ^  quinze 
sous  que  vous  buvez  ? 

‘  [Octave.]  N’en  riez  pas  ;  e’est  du  lacryma-christi. 

‘  [Marianne.]  Je  croyais  qu’il  en  6tait  du  vin  comme  des  femmes 
...  Ah  !  VOS  l^vres  sent  d^hcates,  mais  votre  coeur  s’enivre  ^  bon 
march6.’ 

It  is  characteristic  of  Musset  that,  having  indited  Marianne’s 
speech,  he  was  struck  by  the  justice  of  her  contempt.  ‘II 
‘  serait  incroyable,’  he  cried,  ‘  que  je  fosse  battu  moi-meme  par 
‘  cette  petite  prude.’  He  found,  however,  a  suitable  response 
to  her  speech,  and  the  play  proceeded.  It  ends  with  a  sharp 
thrust  of  satire.  The  assassins  are  posted  by  Marianne’s  jealous 
husband.  Marianne’s  honour  is  on  its  road  to  ruin.  Ceho  is 
on  his  way  to  the  fatal  assignation  Octave  has  procured  on  his 
behalf ;  moreover,  he  is  to  die  in  the  belief  his  friend  has  betrayed 
him.  But  Octave,  wholly  imaware  that  the  wires  he  has  pulled 
are  dragging  the  sword  of  destiny  from  its  sheath,  comes  forward 
with  the  self-congratulation.  [Octave  (seul).]  ‘  Ah !  ou  vais-je 
‘  aUer  a  present  ?  J'ai  fait  qudquechose  pour  le  bonheur  d'autrui! 

Penhean,  in  the  familiar  ‘  On  ne  badine,’  represents  another 
developement  of  the  author’s  many-sided  temperament. 
Camille’s  heart  has  been  profaned,  the  innocent  boy  and  girl 
love  of  their  childhood  hw  been  frozen  before  it  blossomed. 

She  repels  his  loyal  affection  with  distrust,  she  has  learnt  at 
her  convent  to  recoil  from  the  love  he  offers.  She  arraigns  his 
‘  metier  de  jeune  homme,’  and  the  women  who  accept  the  gifts  * 
he  and  such  as  he  proffer.  All  that  she  says  borrows  (Musset  is 
just)  its  sting  from  truth — truth  seen  in  the  dim  twilight  of  | 
eighteen-year  old  ignorances.  Perdican’s  mission  is  clear.  j 
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Listening  to  her  with  growing  anger,  he,  too,  takes  up  his  parable 
and  speaks.  He  denounces  the  women  who  have  dared  instruct 
her  innocence  with  their  polluted  experience.  He  recapitulates 
the  charges ;  they  are  true  to  life,  maybe,  true  to  experience, 
but  above  life,  above  experience,  love  revindicates  its  divinity, 
Men  are  liars,  inconstant,  false,  artificial,  and  depraved ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  holy,  one  thing  only  : 

‘  I’union  de  deux  de  ces  etres  si  imparfaits  et  si  afireux.  On  est 
Bouvent  trompe  en  amour,  et  souvent  malheureux ;  mais  on  aime  ; 
et  quand  on  est  sur  le  bord  de  sa  tombe,  on  se  retourne  pour  regarder 
en  arri^*re,  et  on  se  dit :  J’ai  souffert  souvent,  ie  me  suis  trompe 
quelquefois,  mais  j’ai  aim6.  (Test  moi  qui  ai  v^u,  et  non  pas  un 
etre  factice  cr46  par  mon  orgueil  et  mon  ennui,’ 

Perdican,  and  his  doctrine,  prevail,  but  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
tragedy  which  in  its  medley  of  pathos  and  farce,  of  improbabili¬ 
ties  and  verisimilitudes,  could  have  been  wrought  out  of  the 
material  by  no  other  brain  in  such  well-accorded  perfection 
of  detail  and  such  harmonising  unity  of  sentiment.  The  poet 
has  caught  the  spray  of  life’s  tempest  and  wrought  it  into  art. 

‘  Lorenzaccio  ’  remains  as  the  instance  amongst  Musset’s 
works  where  love  abdicates  its  place  as  master-theme.  Here, 
too,  his  genius  discards  the  jester’s  cloak,  and  in  the  sinister 
and  disjointed  framework  of  a  sixteenth-century  tragedy  of 
blood  developes  a  character  whose  exact  parallel  must  be  sought 
in  vain.  Charles  Lamb’s  judgement  on  Ford’s  passionate 
sinners,  in  whom  he  finds  ‘  traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which 
‘in  the  irregular  starting  from  the  beaten  road  of  action,  dis- 
‘  covers  something  of  a  right  line  even  in  obliquity,  and  shows 
‘hint  of  an  improveable  greatness  in  the  lowest  descents  and 
‘degradations  of  our  nature,’  is  the  fittest  commentary  on  the 
criminal  hero  of  the  French  drama.  It  is  not  possible  to  name 
a  psychological  theme  darker  in  drift.  To  attain  a  noble  end — 
the  hberation  of  Florence  from  a  rule  of  infamy — Lorenzaccio, 
dreamer  and  idealist,  assumes  the  mask  of  vice.  As  pander 
to  the  Duke’s  profligacies,  he  seeks  opportunity  to  use  the 
blade  of  the  assassin  as  the  sword  of  justice.  But  long 
before  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed,  he  perceives  that 
the  mould  of  the  mask  has  become  the  mould  of  the  man 
who  wears  it,  ‘  je  me  suis  fait  k  mon  metier,’  and  the  slow 
agony  of  a  lost  soul  overtakes  him  as,  steeped  in  evil,  he  loses 
futh  even  in  his  purpose,  and  grasps  at  once  the  immensity 
of  his  sacrifice  with  its  futihty.  Yet — he  addresses  the  noble 
old  Florentine  who  alone  of  all  men  loves  and  believes  in  him— 
yet  he  must  execute  the  project  of  his  blameless  youth.  ‘  This 
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‘  murder  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my  virtue.’  He  has  borne 
long  enough  the  execrations  of  the  people ;  and,  to-morrow, 
thanks  be  to  God,  he  will  kill  Alexander.  The  spiritual  tragedy 
follows  the  assassination.  The  tyrant  falls,  but  the  city  beloved 
re-abases  its  liberty,  and  the  soul,  lost  for  its  sake,  lives  to  see 
a  new  tyranny  replace  the  old  before  it,  too,  goes  to  its  doom. 
The  play,  while  an  exception  to  his  common  usage  in  that 
love  has  no  part  in  the  plot,  touches  his  personality  none 
the  less  closely.  It  was,  as  in  ‘La  Coupe,’  as  in  ‘Rolls,’ 
‘  I’histoire  de  I’irreparable  degradation  de  I’homme  touche  par 
‘  la  debauche.’  * 

He  died.  May  1,  1857,  at  the  rising  tide  of  a  popularity  which 
— after  a  first  outbreak  of  enthusiasm — had  b^n  held,  un¬ 
accountably,  in  suspense.  In  1855  Palgrave  had  made  his 
genius  known  to  English  readers.f  In  France  Baudelaire,  in 
especial,  had  consistently  sounded  his  praise.  Heine  had 
denominated  him  the  first  lyric  poet  of  France.  More  recently 
the  most  eminent  critics  of  two  nations  have  contributed  their 
quota  of  praise. :{;  But  while  criticisms  come  and  go,  each  bearing 
on  them  the  print  of  the  unstable  fashion  of  the  day,  those  who 
seek  the  poet  in  his  works  will  always  carry  with  them  the  same 
impression :  that  his  c#eed  was  a  continual  reiteration  of  the 
foolish-wise  nursery  formula : 


‘  C’est  I’amour,  I’amour,  I’amour, 
Qui  fait  le  monde,  k  la  ronde. 
C’est  I’amour,  I’amour,  I’amouri 
Qui  fait  le  monde,  k  son  tour  ’ ; 


that  his  personality  was  that  of  a  man  for  whom  pity  builds  its 
hospitals ;  a  man  of  many  failings,  greatly  blameworthy  and 
infinitely  loveable.  His  epitaph  might  be  borrowed  from  Gautier ; 
‘  il  est  gu6ri  k  tout  jamais  d’une  maladie  pour  laquelle  aucun 
‘  medecin,  fut-ce  Hippocrate  ou  Avicenne,  n’ont  trouve  de 
‘  remade,  je  veux  dire  la  vie,  dont  on  finit  toujoiu^  par  mourir.’ 


*  ‘  In  his  [later]  works  even  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  we  can 
trace  the  author’s  personal  struggle  to  throw  off  his  mask  of  vice 
and  to  free  himself  from  the  attraction  vice  has  for  him,’  Georg 
Brandes  truly  asserts, 
t  Oxford  Essay  No.  III. 
i  Emile  Faguet  and  Georg  Brandes. 
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Art.  VI. -memoirs  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY. 

1.  Further  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  1807-1821,  ivith  some 

Miscellaneous  Reminiscences.  By  Henry  Richard  Vas- 
SALL,  Third  Lord  Holland.  E(Bted  by  Lord  Stavordale  . 
London  :  John  Murray,  1905. 

2.  Letters  to  ‘  Ivy  *  from  the  First  Earl  of  Dudley.  By  S.  H. 

Romilly.  London  :  Longmans,  1905. 

3.  The  ‘  Pope  ’  of  Holland  House :  Selections  from  the  Carre- 

sfondence  of  John  Whishaw  and  his  fri^s,  1813-1840. 
Edited  and  annotated  by  Lady  Seymour.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin,  1906. 

4.  The  Political  History  of  England.  Edited  by  William  Hunt, 

D.Litt.,  and  Reginald  L.  Poole.  VoI.  XL,  1801-1837. 
By  the  late  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick  ;  completed  and 
revised  by  J.  K.  Fotheringham.  8vo.  London :  Long¬ 
mans,  1906. 

T'he  publication  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  interesting  selection 
of  the  ‘  Creevey  Papers  ’  three  years  ago  seems  to  have 
wakened  the  possessors  of  similar  collections  to  a  fuller  sense 
of  the  interest  of  letters  revealing  the  inner  history  of  politics 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  this,  or  to 
a  happy  coincidence,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  three  of  the 
works  named  above.  The  fourth  is  one  of  the  series  of  volumes 
now  appearing  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Poole, 
80  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  ‘  English  Historical  Review,’ 
which  promises,  when  complete,  to  do  away  with  the  reproach 
that  we  have  no  history  of  our  own  country  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  requirements  of 
modem  scholarship.  It  comes  happily  as  at  once  a  summary 
of  and  a  commentary  on  the  other  more  detailed  volumes  with 
which  we  have  classed  it. 

The  bitterness  of  party  feeling  revealed  by  the  ‘  Creevey  Papers’ 
was  freely  noted  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  again  forms 
a  distinct  feature  of  these  later  volumes,  which  also  suggest  that 
a  considerable,  perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  the  party  claiming 
to  be  guided  by  the  maxim  ‘  measures,  not  men,’  was  in  truth  led 
by  the  exact  opposite — ‘  men,  not  measures.’  Of  the  three  men 
whose  political  ideas  are  here  exposed,  the  credit  of  best  acting 
up  to  the  ideal  must  be  assigned  to  John  William  Ward,  after¬ 
wards  created  Earl  of  Dudley,  whose  private  and  familiar  letters 
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to  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart,  the  confidant  of  his  boyish  dreams,  as 
of  his  manhood’s  aspirations,  have  a  delicacy,  a  daintiness  of 
expression  and  thought,  which  renders  them  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading.  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  is  described  as  ‘  stately  and  handsome,  having 
‘  the  best  essence  of  beauty,  expression,  a  bright  eye  beaming 
‘  with  intelligence,  a  manner  the  most  distinguished,  yet  soft, 
‘  feminine,  and  singularly  winning  ’ ;  devoted  to  her  husband, 
who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  her  judgement  and  submitted  all 
his  writings  to  her ;  endowed  with  gifts  and  a  charm  which 
naturally  attracted  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends,  and  made 
their  house  in  Edinburgh  ‘  the  resort  of  all  those  who  were  best 
‘  worth  knowing  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  when  it  was  really 
‘  a  metropolis  of  intellectual  power.’  To  young  Ward,  a  shy, 
sensitive  lad  of  sixteen,  when,  after  a  solitary  and  neglected  child¬ 
hood,  he  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Stewart,  the  change  of 
emroundings  was  like  the  opening  of  the  heavens,  and  the  charm 
of  the  professor’s  wife  as  the  revelation  of  a  better  world.  He 
boarded  with  the  Stewarts  for  about  eighteen  months,  and 
carried  away  a  deep  affection  for  both  the  professor  and  his  wife, 
wluch  lasted  as  long  as  memory  itself.  His  opportunities  for 
seeing  them  afterwards  were  few ;  but  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  to  go  into  residence  at  Oxford,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  kept  up  a  continuous  and  intimate  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Stewart,  whom — in  playful  badinage — he  addressed  as  ‘  My 
‘  dearest  Ivy.’ 

A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  this  long  series  of 
letters  was  burnt  by  Mrs.  Stewart  shortly  before  her  death  ;  some 
of  the  letters,  however,  either  by  accident,  or  perhaps  rather  by 
selection,  ‘  escaped  the  holocaust  ’ ;  and  though  most  even  of 
these  have  also  perished,  it  was  not  till  copies  had  been  made, 
which  happily  fell  a  few  years  ago  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Rorailly,  who,  with  excellent  judgement,  has  now  published  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  correspondence  extending  over 
thirty-two  years,  there  were  not  many  letters  of  purely  personal 
interest ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  these  which, 
with  loving  hands.  Ivy  committed  to  the  funeral  pyre.  Those 
which  survived,  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  read,  are  more 
especially  devoted  to  topics  of  the  day — literature  and  politics. 
It  is  in  his  treatment  of  these  that  Ward  is  notably  and  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  from  contemporary  writers.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  prevalent  bitterness  is  altogether 
absent ;  but  it  is  tempered  not  only  by  a  natural  amiability, 
which  was  not  an  exclusive  possession,  but  perhaps  also  by  a 
dilettante  spirit  such  as,  whilst  permitting  him  to  take  a  keen 
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interest  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  deprived  him  of  the 
fierce  energy  which  would  have  urged  him  into  the  fray. 

But  apart  from  this,  he  shows  himself  throughout  as  determined 
to  support  the  measures  he  approved  rather  than  the  men  he 
loved,  and  as  refusing  to  follow  the  recognised  leaders  of  his  party, 
merely  because  they  were  the  leaders  and  his  personal  fnends. 
Such  balanced  partizanship  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  strenu¬ 
ous  politicians  of  the  day,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  too  short 
career  Ward  was  scarcely  acknowledged  as  a  colleague.  He 
himself  practically  admitted  this  in  1812,  when  he  wrote — ‘  It  is 
‘right  to  tell  you  that  you  must  no  longer  consider  me  as  a 
'political  friend.’  He  found  himself  in  much  closer  agreement 
with  Canning  than  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  ;  and  Canning, 
though  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  Tory,  was,  in  many  of  his 
opinions  and  much  of  his  conduct,  a  better  Whig  than  those 
members  of  the  party  who  held  that  every  measure  devised  by 
a  Tory  Govermnent  was  necessarily  to  be  opposed.  So  also  was 
Ward,  who  on  most  points  of  political  dogma  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Whigs,  though  he  would  never  accept  the  Whig  nostrum 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  Lord  Dudley’s  letters  is  supplied 
by  those  of  John  Whishaw,  now  edited  by  Mr.  Romilly’s  sister, 
lidy  Seymour.  The  letters  written  to  Whishaw,  or — in  the 
language  of  the  Record  Office — ‘  In  letters,’  came,  in  natural 
course,  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Romilly,  the  editor’s  grand¬ 
father,  who,  as  a  child,  was  Whishaw’s  ward,  and  as  a  man 
was  Whishaw’s  heir  and  executor.  To  him,  also,  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Easton  Grey  (near  Malmes¬ 
bury),  made  over  a  large  collection  of  letters  written  to  her 
husband  by  Whishaw.  These  form  the  main  part  of  the 
present  volume,  in  preparing  which  Lady  Seymour  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney, 
whose  work  on  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ’  may  be 
thought  to  have  especially  trained  him  for  investigating  and 
recording  the  little  there  is  to  tell  about  the  life  of  Whishaw — 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  classical 
scholar,*  in  the  pre-tripos  days  ;  a  barrister  whom  private  means, 
increased  by  the  salary  of  ‘  Commissioner  for  auditing  public 
‘  accounts,’  permitted  to  lead  a  life  of  literary  ease,  and  by  his 
scholarship  and  critical  judgement  to  sway  the  society  of  Holland 
House  with  the  authority  of  a  ‘  Pope.’  One  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
from  1815,  and  taking  active  part  in  the  founding  of  University 
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Ck)llege,  Mr.  Courtney  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  man  of 
this  social  distinction  has  passed  out  of  memory,  and  his  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,’  nor 
even  in  the  ‘  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.’  The  reason  is 
that  his  distinction  was  entirely  social ;  that  what  little  he 
published  was  anonymous ;  and  that  the  generous  assistance 
which  he  frequently  rendered  to  his  poorer  brethren  was  not 
advertised.  One  singularly  interesting  instance  of  this  generosity 
has  been  recorded  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  ‘  Life  and  Times,’ 
and  now  again  by  Mr.  Courtney. 

‘  When  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fox  on  a  mission  in 
1806  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  .  .  .  Brougham,  then  a  poor  man, 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  secretary.  Whishaw  surmised  that  his 
friend  was  ill-provided  with  resources  for  the  journey,  and  wrote 
him :  “  As  your  sudden  journey  and  voyage  may  have  involved 
you  in  some  unexpected  expenses,  and  it  may  happen  that  you  have 
pecuniary  demands  for  which  you  may  not  be  altogether  prepared, 
...  I  nave  money  at  my  bankers’  and  can,  without  any  incon¬ 
venience,  furnish  you  with  any  reasonable  sum  for  which  you  may 
have  temporary  occasion.”  ’ 

Failing  sight  and  advancing  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
his  official  post  in  1836.  In  the  following  year,  Jeffrey,  referring 
to  his  retirement,  wrote  : — 

’  I  think  he  is  fortunate  beyond  most  unmarried  men,  in  being 
the  object  of  more  cordial  kindness  than  such  solitaries  usually 
attract,  and  in  having  so  great  a  society  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  occupations,  willing  to  occupy  themselves  about  him.  His 
kindness,  1  do  think,  has  fructified  more  than  that  of  most  people 
and  been  the  cause  of  kindness  in  others  to  a  larger  extent.’ 

Whishaw’s  letters  are  full  of  political  interest,  comments  on 
the  state  of  parties  or  criticisms  on  contemplated  measures ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  for  the  strictly  contemporary  and  confidential  notices 
of  current  literature  that  they  will  be  cluefly  prized.  Byron  and 
Scott  were  at  their  zenith,  and  we  can  but  look  with  envy  on  the 
position  of  these  men — Whishaw  and  Ward — who  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  each  new  canto  of  ‘Childe  Harold  ’  or  the  successive 
‘  Tales  of  my  Landlord,’  as  they  issued  from  the  press.  Whishaw’s 
entire  conviction  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  last  is  especially 
noteworthy.  He  has,  for  instance,  on  December  5,  1816: 
‘  A  new  novel  is  just  come  out,  “  Tales  of  my  Landlord,”  I  believe 
‘  by  the  author  of  “  Waverley,”  i.e.  the  indefatigable  Walter 
‘  Scott.’  The  ‘  I  believe  ’  seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  then 
seen  the  volumes  ;  but  a  few  days  later,  December  24,  he  wrote ; 
‘  The  second  novel  [sc.  “  Old  Mortality  ”]  is  extremely  good. 
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‘  though  the  subject  is  in  some  respects  unpleasing.  The  author 
‘  writes  with  great  powers,  but  with  very  little  moral  feeling,  and 
‘delights  too  much  in  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.’ 
And  again,  on  February  16 :  ‘  The  “  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ”  are 
‘  most  extraordinary  productions.  The  second  tale  is  the  best. 
‘  In  nice  delineations  of  character,  and  freedom  and  vigour  of 
‘  colouring,  it  excels  any  of  the  avowed  works  of  Scott  in  prose 
‘  and  verse.’  Mr.  Smith  apparently  considered  this  an  argument 
against  Scott  being  the  author,  and  on  March  1  Whishaw  replied  : 

‘  I  agree  with  you  that  “  Old  Mortality  ”  is  on  the  whole  superior 
to  any  of  W.  Scott’s  works,  especially  those  in  prose.  But  I  still 
think  it  most  probable  he  is  the  author ;  and  this  is  the  clear  and 
decided  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  persons,  and  those  who  best 
know  him  in  Edinburgh.  His  brother,  Tom  Scott,  having  failed 
in  his  circumstances  at  home,  is  now  a  regimental  paymaster  in 
Canada.  He  possesses  some  of  his  brother’s  talents,  but  he  is  at  a 
distance  from  books  and  has  no  literary  experience.  Possibly  he 
may  have  furnished  some  outlines  or  sketches  which  his  brother 
has  filled  up.  That  Walter  Scott  has  had  some  concern  with  the 
work  is  not  denied,  and  several  of  his  anecdotes  and  jokes  are 
recognised  in  different  parts  of  the  novels.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  degree.’ 

Three  years  later,  March  25,  1820,  he  wrote  as  if  the  matter 
was  quite  certain  : — 

‘  Walter  Scott  is  arrived  in  town  to  be  made  a  baronet.  His  new 
novel,  “  The  Monastery,”  is  just  published,  and  he  has  now  in  hand 
a  continuation  of  it,  which  is  to  be  called  “  The  Abbot,”  or  by 
some  such  name.  He  has  received  for  these  two  novels  and  “  Ivan- 
hoe”  9,000  guineas  and  11,000  for  the  copyright  of  the  former 
“  Tales  of  my  Landlord.”  ’ 

As  Whig  memoirs,  however,  these  volumes  of  letters,  more 
pleasing,  more  sympathetic,  and  possibly  even  more  accurate, 
are  neither  so  complete  nor  so  detailed  as  those  written  for 
posthumous  publication  by  the  third  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  Lord  Holland  died  in  1840,  and  in  1852, 
1854,  his  son,  the  fourth  lord,  edited  two  volumes  of  these  memoirs, 
bringing  the  story  down  to  the  autumn  of  1807.  There  it  stopped, 
and  has  stopped  for  more  than  fifty  years.  ‘  It  is  impossible,’ 
says  Lord  Stavordale — now  the  Earl  of  Ilchester — the  editor  of 
the  new  volume,  ‘  to  explain  why  Lord  Holland  (IV.)  paused 
'  before  the  completion  of  his  task,’  though  he  hazards  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  ‘  the  state  of  his  health  during  the  last  few  years  of 
‘  his  life  (he  died  in  1859)  will  amply  account  for  the  postpone- 
‘  ment  of  the  undertaking.’  Possibly  too — though  Lord  Ilchester 
makes  no  reference  to  it — the  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’ 
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(March  1854),  written  with  all  the  truculence  if  not  with  the 
actual  pen  of  Croker,  may  have  had  some  weight.  Under  happier 
conditions  an  assault  so  rude  would  surely  have  been  a  call  to 
battle  ;  but  a  man  in  feeble  health,  with  the  hand  of  death  already 
upon  him,  may  well  have  shunned  a  war  of  bludgeons  ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  perhaps  realised,  that  the  criticism,  brutal,  inartistic  as 
it  was,  did  nevertheless  contain  some  element  of  truth,  and  that 
circumspection  might  be  necessary  in  laying  his  father’s  further 
memoirs  before  the  public. 

It  is,  indeed,  qxiite  true  that,  as  Lord  Ilchester  has  said,  ‘  no 
‘  one  was  better  qualified  than  Lord  Holland  to  relate  the  political 
‘  occurrences  ’  of  this  time  ;  for  though  his  official  career  was  but 
short,  and — till  after  the  date  of  these  memoirs — was  all  included 
in  five  months  of  the  ministry  of  ‘  All  the  Talents,’  he  was,  almost 
from  his  first  entry  into  public  life  in  1798,  ‘  recognised  as  the 
‘  authorised  exponent  of  his  uncle’s  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords  ’ ; 
and  for  the  twenty- three  years  following  1807,  during  which  he 
remained  in  opposition,  ‘  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  party.’  He  was  thus,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  actor  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  incidents  he  describes  ;  and  as — the  old 
Quarterly  Reviewer  notwithstanding — he  was  an  honourable  man, 
his  evidence  as  to  matters  of  fact  is  of  very  high  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  called  on  to  place  the  same  confidence 
in  his  opinions,  many  of  which — based  on  imperfect  or  inaccurate 
information — are  certainly  erroneous,  and  many  more  are  tainted 
with  a  bitterness  far  in  excess  even  of  the  customary  political 
rancour.  This,  we  may  feel  assured,  was  foreign  to  the  man’s 
nature,  but  was  forced  on  him  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself. 

But  nothing  that  Lord  Ilchester  says  would  imply  this ;  and 
though  he  has  related  the  story  of  Lord  Holland’s  marriage, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  its  extremely  unconventional 
character,  we  are  permitted  to  infer  that  the  irregularity  was 
quickly  condoned,  forgotten,  or  practically  unknown.  The 
numerous  memoirs  and  journals  of  the  period — though  later,  per¬ 
haps,  than  those  we  have  more  immediately  before  us — convey  the 
same  impression  ;  and  it  is  almost  a  literary  commonplace  that 
in  a  large  circle  of  poUticians,  authors,  and  wits.  Lady  Holland 
was  the  admired  and  autocratic  centre.  Under  her  rule,  Holland 
House  was,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  which  our  history  offers, 
to  the  French  salons  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  very  little 
consideration  is  needed  to  show  that  this  bnlliant  society  was 
entirely  masculine  ;  that  from  the  best  female  society  of  the  day 
Lady  Holland  was  absolutely  excluded.  This,  too,  is  now  expli¬ 
citly  stated  by  Ward  in  his  private  letters.  It  was  always  known 
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that  between  him  and  Lady  Holland  there  was  no  particular 
affection,  and  that  he  declined  Lady  Holland’s  invitations  to 
dinner.  The  dislike,  however — of  which,  in  his  letters  to  Ivy,  he 
speaks  freely  enough — would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  personal ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  all  along  on  friendly,  we  might 
almost  say  intimate,  terms  with  Lord  Holland.  In  October  1808 
Ward  accompanied  the  Hollands  to  Spain,  and  the  night  before 
they  sailed  he  wrote  from  Falmouth  : — 

‘  With  respect  to  this  expedition  which  she  [Lady  H.]  has  made 
Ijord  Holland  undertake,  though  it  is  a  proper  thing  enough  in  a 
young  man  like  myself,  yet  I  very  much  doubt  the  prudence  of  it 
in  his  situation.  He  has  already  been  enough  on  the  Continent 
for  any  reasonable  end,  either  of  curiosity  or  instruction,  and  his 
availing  himself  so  immediately  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country  again  looks  a  Uttle  too  much  like  a  distaste  for  his 
own.  The  death  of  his  imcle  left  him  at  the  head  (in  some  measure) 
of  a  considerable  connection  in  politics  ;  he  has  held  a  great  office, 
and  has  a  great  game  to  play.  All  this  ought  to  make  him  extremely 
cautions  not  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  his  being  too  much  attached 
to  foreign  nations  or  foreign  manners.  ...  It  is  just  the  thing  about 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  most  jealous — even  to  an 
absurd  degree.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  has  not  already  done 
himself  a  good  deal  of  harm  in  that  way.  The  disgust  which  it 
was  natural  enough  for  a  hberal  and  enlightened  man  to  feel  at  the 
stupid  prejudice  many  of  us  entertain  against  everything  that  is 
foreign,  probably  first  threw  him  into  a  prejudice  of  an  opposite 
kind,  which,  heightened  by  the  love  of  argument,  and  by  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Lady  H. — who,  of  course,  hates  a  Court  where  she  is  not 
presentable,  and  a  town  where  she  is  only  partially  visited — has 
often  induced  him  to  say  things  and  to  maintain  positions  quite 
ridiculous  or  quite  offensive.  This  is  not  merely  a  remark  of  mine. 

I  have  heard  it  several  times  from  persons  who  love  him,  and  in  the 
great  outline  of  their  political  opinions  agree  with  him.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  for  he  is  a  most  amiable  man,  a  most  delightful  companion, 
full  of  accomplishments  and  of  an  excellent  understanding ;  and  it 
is  therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  education  and  accident 
should  have,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  divested  him  of  that  which 

...  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.’ 

This  raises  what  is  really  a  very  important  consideration  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  Lord  Holland’s  opinion  on  men  and  affairs ; 
it  obliges  us  to  remember  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  English 
Court  and  to  English  society  which  the  circumstances  of  his 
marriage  almost  compelled  him  to  assume,  and  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  foreign  ideas  which  he  was  induced  to  adopt.  It  is 
the  more  unfortunate  as  it  is  exactly  in  the  field  where  this  bias 
is  most  pronounced  that  contemporary  opinion  ought  to  be 
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especially  valuable.  Of  the  history  of  the  party,  in  its  broad 
outline,  we  have  enough  in  the  numerous  memoirs  on  both  sides 
and  of  all  shades — Canning  or  Brougham,  Liverpool  and  Sid- 
mouth  or  Grey  and  Romilly ;  Alison  from  one  point  of  view, 
Molesworth  or  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  from  another,  and  now  the 
new'  volume  of  the  ‘  Political  History,  ’  professedly  neutral,  but 
which  the  names  of  its  authors  announce  as  Liberal.  What 
we  wanted  wm  the  delicate  touch,  the  fine  detail,  which  will 
frequently  throw  a  clearer  light  on  an  obscure  situation  than 
the  fullest  narrative. 

And  this,  though  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the  memoirs 
of  a  man  in  the  position  of  Lord  Holland,  we  do  not  get,  because, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  his  evidence  seems — truly  or  not — to  be 
tainted  by  prejudice.  What  we  have  from  Ward’s  letters  is 
immeasurably  superior,  and  must  be  recognised  as  at  least  honest, 
even  when  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  the  writer’s  views. 
A  salient  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  two  contem¬ 
poraries,  members  of  the  same  party,  is  in  their  accounts  of  the 
abortive  negotiations  between  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Whig 
leaders  in  1812,  consequent  on  the  assassination  of  Perceval  on 
May  11.  The  situation  is  excellently  described  in  the  ‘Political 
History.’ 

‘  The  Cabinet  was  bewildered  by  his  [Perceval’s]  death,  and  a 
fresh  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  it  by  the  simple  inclusion  of 
Canning  as  well  as  Wellesley.  Wellesley  stipulated  that  the  Catholic 
question  should  be  left  open,  and  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  the  entire  resources  of  the  country,  while  Canning  declined 
co-operation  on  the  ground  of  the  Catholic  question  alone.  No 
agreement  being  found  possible,  the  House  of  Commons  stepped  in 
and  addressed  the  regent,  begging  him  to  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
administration,  commanding  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  He 
replied  by  sending  for  Wellesley  .  .  .  but  Wellesley  soon  found 
that  Liverpool  and  his  adherents  would  not  serve  under  him  at  all, 
while  Grenville  and  Grey,  who  secretly  condemned  the  Peninsular 
war,  would  only  serve  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  grant. 
Once  more  the  regent  treated  directly  with  these  haughty  Whigs, 
now  including  Moira,  to  whom  he  committed  the  task  of  forming 
an  administration.  Grenville  and  Grey  raised  difficulties  about 
the  appointments  in  the  royal  household,  which  they  wished  to 
include  in  the  political  changes,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
The  regent  at  last  fell  back  on  Liverpool,  a  capable  and  concihatory 
minister,  who  adopted  Perceval’s  colleagues,  and  a  spell  of  Tory 
administration  set  in  which  remained  unbroken  for  no  less  than 
fifteen  years.* 

The  question  at  issue  is  as  to  the  negotiations  with  Grenville 
and  Grey.  Lord  Holland,  who  was  certainly  a  party  to  the 
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transaction,  describes  them  as  having  their  hands  forced  by  the 
Regent’s  tactics.  He  suggests  that  the  Prince  was  bound,  or, 
rather,  ‘  pledged,’  to  the  Whigs  by  his  political  antecedents,  and 
by  his  long  intimacy  with  Fox  and  Sheridan.  But  , . 

‘  the  sums  [proposed  by  Perceval]  for  the  Privy  Purs?  and  House¬ 
hold  were  sufficient,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  wants,  but  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  favour  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
indeed  too  great  an  adept  in  that  sort  of  game,  not  to  devise  in  a 
moment  a  method  of  making  the  offer  which  secured  its  rejection.’ 

Surely,  if  Lord  Holland  could  himself  have  reconsidered  this 
passage,  he  must  have  seen  how  bitterly  it  reflected  on  his  own 
uncle.  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  implies,  were  too  honest  to  fall  in 
with  the  Prince’s  views  as  to  the  Civil  List ;  Fox  he  could  have 
trusted  to.  What  he  did,  therefore,  was  to  write  to  the  Duke 
of  York  a  letter  which  was  ‘  in  substance  nothing  more  than  an 
‘invitation  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  and  some  others 
‘  recommended  by  them,  to  accept  ofiice  with  an  administration 
‘  whose  measures  and  system  they  had  uniformly  and  strenuously 
‘  opposed.’  This  letter,  the  Duke,  as  was  intended,  showed  to 
the  Whig  leaders,  who  took  twenty-four  hours  to  consult  their 
friends — Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
and  Lord  Holland — and  eventually  refused  the  Prince’s  over¬ 
ture. 

‘  The  answer  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  were  very  generally  approved  of. 
Many  no  doubt  rejoiced  at  so  open  a  breach  between  them  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  none  probably  more  than  his  Royal  Highness 
himself.  Yet  friend  and  foe.  Whig  and  Tory,  directly  or  indirectly 
acknowledged  that  to  such  an  overture  no  other  answer  could  have 
been  given  with  honour.  The  form  was  yet  more  unobjectionable.’ 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  Lord  Holland.  Ward’s  judgement  of 
the  transaction  is  in  curious  contrast,  differing  from  the  other 
even  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

‘  I  can  safely  assure  you,’  he  wrote  to  Ivy,  ‘  that  there  never  was 
a  point  within  my  recollection  upon  which  the  public  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  agreed  as  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  G.  in  this 
negotiation.  Except  among  the  immediate,  personal  and  particular 
friends  of  the  party,  I  have  not  heard  a  dissenting  voice,  and  even  in 
that  class  there  are  a  great  many  that  openly  condemn  the  refusal. 
What  Sydney  [Smith]  says  about  “  serving  without  pay  ”  is  true 
enough,  and  is  pretty  generally  felt,  though  it  required  all  his 
naivete  to  say  it.  I  wonder  if  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  harm  he  has 
done  his  friends  by  diffusing  such  an  opinion  of  their  conduct  among 
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all  the  innumerable  readers  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  His 
praise  of  their  disinterestedness  (which,  by  the  bye,  I  don’t  think 
they  deserve — nor  would  you  either  if  you  knew  them  as  well  as  I  do) 
is  no  balance  to  his  condemnation  of  their  blunders.’ 


And  a  reference  to  the  article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  * 
gives  a  very  direct  contradiction  to  Holland’s  statement  as  to  the 
general  approval  of  ‘  friend  and  foe,  Whig  and  Tory.’  It  describes 
the  offer  made  to  the  Opposition  as  neither  fraudulent  nor  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  is  distinctly  of  opinion  ‘  that  the  Opposition 
‘  should  have  secured  a  favourable  issue  to  all  the  great  questions 
‘  now  in  dependence  by  coming  into  office,  and  having  guarded  the 
‘  principle  respecting  the  household,  should  have  relaxed  in  the 
‘  exercise  of  it  upon  this  particular  occasion.’  Personally, 
Ward’s  disapproval  was  so  strong  as  to  warrant  his  formally 
separating  himself  from  the  party  led  by  Grey  and  Grenville. 
‘  The  Whig  party,’  he  wrote,  ‘  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
‘  such  a  strange  disjointed  state,  and  the  last  refusal  appears 
‘  to  me  to  have  placed  their  whole  opposition  upon  such  an 
‘  unreasonable  footing,  that  I  have  formally  taken  my  leave  of 
‘  them.’ 

So  far  as  personal  judgements  are  concerned.  Ward  and  Holland 
might  each  claim  a  right  to  form  his  own  opinions ;  but  Holland’s 
assertion  that  friend  and  foe,  with  one  consent,  alike  approved  of 
the  refusal,  is  a  statement  of  fact  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
balance  of  evidence ;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that,  in  making 
it,  he  was  led  by  prejudice  to  write  what  he  wished  rather  than 
what  he  knew  to  be  true.  We  are  similarly  forced  to  believe 
that  it  was  his  strong  anti-English  prejudices — to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  which  Ward  has  left  us  the  key — which  led  him  to  a  very 
unfair  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

‘  Many  of  the  transactions  at  Paris,’  he  says,  ‘  as  well  as  the 
ungenerous  treatment  of  Napoleon,  were  objectionable  on  principle 
and  disgusting  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  had  a  nature  capable  of 
justice  or  humanity  to  a  fallen  foe.  Substantially,  if  not  technically, 
the  merit  or  guilt  of  such  acts  rests  with  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art,  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  sundry  monuments,  and  other  severe  retributions  of  the  kind 
were  after  the  capitulation  irregular  and  questionable  ;  if  the  judicial 
murders  of  Labeaoyere  and  Marshal  Ney  were  direct  violations  of  the 
articles  of  that  capitulation  ;  and  if  the  detention  and  transport  of  a 
dethroned  and  abdicated  monarch  by  a  foreign  power  be  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  an  unusual  and  harsh  exercise  of 
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power,  they  will  all  be  more  or  less  stains  on  the  character  of  the 
great  general  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  on  the  Governments 
who  sanctioned  and  the  ministerial  agents  who  counselled  or  per¬ 
petrated  such  acts  of  violence  or  bad  faith.’ 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  though  Lord  Holland  clearly  meant 
to  imply  this  ‘  bad  faith,’  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  it,  except 
as  contingent  on  several  propositions,  each  of  which  may  be  met 
by  a  direct  negative.  There,  no  doubt,  were  and  still  are  many 
who,  like  Lord  Holland,  misled  by  false  statements  that  Labe- 
doyt're  and  Ney  were  included  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  have 
denounced  their  execution  as  a  breach  of  faith,  which  Wellington 
should,  as  he  certainly  could,  have  prevented.  But  it  is  now 
very  well  known,  and  Holland,  writing  after  1830,  ought  to  have 
known,  that,  as  these  men  were  not  in  Paris  at  the  time,  they 
were  not  protected  by  the  capitulation,  and  that  Wellington  was 
in  no  way  bound  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  such  interference  would  have  been  gracious  ;  but  a  man  is 
not  to  be  held  up  to  opprobrium  because  he  did  not  exert  himself, 
outside  the  field  of  his  duty,  to  prevent  executions  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  thought  both  j  ust  and  called  for.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  historical  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  can 
lead  us  to  think  that  he  would  be  averse  from  the  punishment  of 
a  traitor ;  and  in  reference  to  the  French  King’s  conduct.  Ward’s 
opinion  may  fairly  be  put  in  contrast  with  that  of  Holland.  And 
this  is  what  Ward  wrote  : — 

‘  It  is  certainly  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Louis  XVIII.  that  he 
has  punished  only  two  persons  with  death  for  so  extensive  and 
so  causeless  a  rebellion,  so  completely  crushed.  It  shows  him  or  his 
advisers  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  pohtical  courage.  Few  men 
would  have  dared  to  be  so  mild.  To  appreciate  duly  the  lenity  of 
the  present  Government  of  France,  you  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  was  shed  by  the  Whig  ministers  after  our 
two  rebellions,  and  the  ’15  and  the  ’45  were  but  child’s  play  com¬ 
pared  to  the  return  of  Napoleon,  and  that  vast  defection  which 
has  been  punished  by  the  sacrifice  of  Labedoyere  and  Ney.  ’ 

In  revising  his  memoirs.  Lord  Holland  added  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  note,  making  his  condemnation  of  ‘  the  removal  of  works 
‘  of  art  ’  more  positive. 

‘  Many  of  them  had  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  France,  and  either 
some  other  article  in  that  treaty  or  the  peace  itself  which  it  esta¬ 
blished  had  been  in  reason  and  pubUc  law  an  equivalent  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  party  who  ceded  them.  They  were  resumed  or 
rather  taken  by  force  from  the  French,  after  a  capitulation  or 
treaty  in  which  there  was  no  stipulation  whatever  for  their  restora¬ 
tion.^ 
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It  is  curious  that  Holland  did  not  see  that  exactly  the  same 
argument  might  have  been  urged  in  favoxir  of  the  retention  by 
France  of  all  the  territory  which  had  been  ceded,  all  the  adjust¬ 
ments  of  territory  which  had  been  agreed  to,  in  the  several 
treaties  forced  on  Austria,  Prussia,  or  the  Italian  States  during 
the  dominance  of  Napoleon.  Ward’s  estimate  of  the  restoration 
seems  to  us  the  more  correct — not  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
for,  indeed,  England  had  no  direct  concern  with  it — but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  equity  and  even  legality ;  though,  afraid  of 
offending  Ivy,  he  wrapped  it  up  very  nicely. 


‘  I  am  desirous,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  hear  what  you  think  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  statues  and  pictures  from  the  Louvre.  Pray  let  me 
know.  I  confess  I  have  upon  that  subject  so  strong  a  feeling  that 
my  usual  scepticism  and  toleration  almost  fail  me  when  I  encounter 
the  opposite  opinion.  However,  I  shall  be  at  Paris  when  I  hear 
from  you  next,  and  if  you  are  wrong,  I  shall  take  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  empty  gallery  to  console  myself  for  your  heresy  by  placing  before 
my  eyes  the  fact  that  Paris  is  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  fine  a  ta, 
and  through  them  of  the  civilised  world.’ 


At  other  times,  however,  he  could  speak  with  a  stronger  voice. 


‘  [The  French]  are  amazingly  angry  at  suffering  a  very  small  part 
of  the  evils  they  inflicted  upon  other  nations.  They  don’t  consider 
it  merely  as  a  calamity,  but  as  a  piece  of  shocking  injustice.  No 
Tory  ever  believed  more  firmly  in  “  divine  right  ”  than  the  French 
believe  in  their  right  (whether  divine  or  not  I  can’t  tell)  to  plunder 
and  insult  all  mankind  without  the  smallest  chance  of  retaliation. 
Consequently  they  are  all — royalists  as  well  as  republicans — not 
only  grieved  at  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art  from  the  Louvre, 
but  as  much  surprised  and  enraged  as  if  Raphael  and  Domenichino 
had  been  painters  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  the 
performances  of  Puget  or  Girardon.’ 


In  a  similar  vein,  commenting  on  the  terms  that  had  been 
offered  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  wrote  : — 


‘  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  meddle  with  the  internal  government 
of  France.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  The  French  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  choose  their  own  taskmaster.  .  .  .  But  I 
cannot  bear  the  notion,  now  that  their  armies  are  defeated,  and  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  has  risen  up  in  arms  against  them,  to  have 
a  single  acre  or  a  single  man  that  does  not  bdong  to  them,  under 
their  unrighteous  dominion.  And  therefore  I  grieve  to  read  .  .  . 
that  the  rdlies  are  willing  to  have  France  greater  than  it  was  under 
its  kings.  As  great,  with  all  mv  heart,  but  why  greater  ?  Has 
France,  by  her  conduct  for  the  last  twenty  years,  so  merited  the 
gratitude  of  the  rest  of  Europe  that  they  should  give  her  new 
territories  as  a  reward  for  the  happiness  she  has  conferred  upon 
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them  ?  If  I  am  knocked  down  and  stripped  by  footpads,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  danger  succeed  in  bringing  them 
to  justice,  am  I  to  be  told  by  the  magistrate  that  I  may  have 
my  money  and  clothes  again,  but  that  I  must  not  think  of  getting 
back  my  watch  ?  It  is  quite  abominable  in  itself,  and  after  all  that 
has  happened  would  be  miserably  disappointing.’ 

This  is  honest,  and  does  not  pretend  to  place  the  interests  of 
the  vanquished  enemy  before  those  of  the  victors.  It  is  also 
honourable — chivalrous  even — for  it  does  not  clamour  for  the 
spoliation  of  that  enemy.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one,  not  a  French¬ 
man,  to  place  himself  so  as  to  catch  the  view  of  Lord  Holland — 
that  the  vanquished  should  reap  all  the  advantages  of  victory — 
that  the  sapientia  veterum  was  in  fault  when  it  ejaculated  Vae 
vidis! 

With  these  opinions  of  Holland  and  Ward,  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  that  of  John  Louis  Mallet,  a  better  Whig — we  venture 
to  think — than  Lord  Holland,  beyond  question  a  sounder  econo¬ 
mist,  and  probably,  by  reason  of  his  parentage,  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  internal  condition  of  France.  Whishaw  had  sent 
him  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  Holland ;  and  though 
we  have  not  that  letter,  we  know,  from  the  ‘  Memoirs,’  enough 
of  Holland’s  opinions  to  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  interpret 
Mallet’s  criticism  of  it.  It  is  dated  January  28, 1815. 

‘  It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  one  ventures  to  differ  from  so  good 
an  observer  and  so  superior  a  man,  but  I  think  that  the  bias  given 
to  his  opinions  by  party  politics  is  very  discernible.  An  impartial 
reader  would  certainly  conclude  upon  weighing  Napoleon  in  Lord 
Holland’s  scales,  that  his  fall  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  loss  to  Europe, 
or  at  least  to  the  countries  he  governed.  From  this  conclusion 
I  must  differ.  Bonaparte’s  career  towards  absolute  despotism  and 
corrupt  government  was  progressive,  and  had  made  rapid  strides 
within  the  last  five  years.  ...  If  one  is  to  judge  of  the  future  state 
of  France  hy  the  experience  of  the  last  years,  it  was  far  from  holding 
out  cheering  expectations  of  good  government.  ...  To  say  that 
Bonaparte  was  not  so  bad  as  Nero,  and  better  than  Charles  XII.,* 
is  really  leaving  the  mind  quite  wide  of  the  question.  Lord  Holland 
takes  no  notice  of  Bonaparte’s  antipathy  to  commerce,  and  that 
great  feature  of  his  government,  the  prohibitory  system  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  enforced.  His  want  of  good  faith  in  financial 
operation,  his  over-reaching  maxims,  were  totally  destructive  of 
pubhc  credit.  .  .  .  Lord  Holland  does  not  stoop  to  inquire  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  consoudation  under  one 

*  Lord  Holland’s  references  to  Nero,  Charles  XII.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  perhaps  some  others,  either  suggested  or  were  suggested  by  a 
letter  from  Sismondi  which  is  quoted  by  Whishaw.  The  date  is  not 
given,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  Sismondi’s  is  the  later. 
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despotic  power  of  the  immense  conquests  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  the 
assimilation  of  laws,  institutions,  and  commercial  and  military 
policy  in  so  large  an  extent  of  country.  The  probable  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things  appear  to  me  almost  to  decide  the  question. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  lived  under  any  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  during  the  last  century  than  under  the  best  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  1  ’ 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  it  is  one  which  brings 
into  clearer  light  what  appears  to  us  a  very  serious  blot  on  Lord 
Holland’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’ — their  anti-English,  pro-French  character. 
Many  other  passages  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  enough. 
A  homely  proverb  has  it  that  ‘  ’Tis  an  ill  bird  that  files  its  own 
‘  nest  ’ ;  and  in  this  sense  Lord  Holland  must  be  pronounced  a 
very  ill  bird ;  nor  can  we  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  largely  his 
influence  which  led  to,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  the  anti-English 
views  of  many  of  his  party.  It  is  a  painful  subject,  offensive 
even,  to  every  English-thinking  Englishman,  and  might  be  con¬ 
fidently  adjudged  one  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extract 
any  amusement.  And  yet  there  is  a  certain  comic  element  in 
Whishaw’s  references  to  it,  divided  between  his  honest  opinion 
and  his  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Holland  House.  The  struggles 
of  an  able,  but  not  brilliant,  man  to  agree  with  two  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions  are,  at  times,  almost  funny. 

‘  All  letters  from  Paris,’  he  says,  ‘  state  that  the  English  are 
universally  popular  as  contrasted  with  the  Prussians,  who  are  much 
disliked.  .  .  .  Bliicher  conducts  himself  like  a  captain  of  freebooters. 

.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  interfered  very  honourably 
in  some  cases,  is  for  the  most  part  a  calm  spectator.  ...  He  is  thus 
described  in  a  letter  from  Paris  : — “  Le  Due  de  Wellington,  ce  heros 
froid  et  mediocre,  que  la  nature  a  cred  pour  prouver  que  la  science 
militaire  peut  exister  sans  autres  talents,  et  I’integritd  p4:uniaire  sans 
autres  vertus.”  ’ 

Whig  memoirs,  however,  more  properly  treat  of  domestic 
politics  and  persons  ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that,  in  speaking 
of  them.  Lord  Holland  would  prove  a  safer  guide  than  he  is  in 
respect  of  foreign  affairs.  A  careful  examination  does  not  con¬ 
firm  the  suggestion,  and  leaves  us  suspecting  that,  in  this  field 
also,  his  judgement  had  received  a  perverse  twist,  and  is  not  to 
be  relied  on.  The  world,  according  to  him,  was  but  a  poor  place, 
and  contained  few  men  of  whom  he  could  form  a  favourable 
estimate.  The  King,  the  Regent,  or  his  brothers,  Tories  or 
Whigs,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  sailor  or  soldier.  Nelson  or  Welling¬ 
ton — every  man  as  he  is  named  is  condemned  with  an  almost 
incredible  bitterness.  The  King  was,  from  the  first,  the  butt 
for  all  Whig  arrows  ;  but  to  the  political  dislike,  Holland  added 
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an  hereditary  hatred,  and  has  spoken  of  him  with  a  rancorous 
severity  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled,  and  that  too,  in 
speaking  of  his  later  years,  when  age  and  affliction  might  well 
have  blimted  his  enemy’s  wrath.  The  King,  he  wrote, 

‘had  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  a  contracted  but  by  no  means  a 
feeble  view  of  every  subject.  With  a  nature  so  little  attractive, 
without  one  brilliant  qualification,  and  during  a  reign  marked  by 
disasters,  how  did  he  contrive  to  win  the  affections  of  many  and 
popularity  with  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects  1  ’ 

He  emphasised  the  disasters ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  King’s 
reign  the  disasters  were  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  the 
memory  of  them,  deadened  by  time,  had  been  obliterated  by  the 
glories  of  Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  and  many  other  achievements  by 
sea  and  land  far  greater  than  those  which  two  hundred  years 
before  had  placed  Elizabeth  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame.  Was  the 
popularity  so  strange  ?  Holland  considered  it  ‘  an  extraordinary 
‘  phenomenon,’  and  offered  the  contradictory  explanations  of  the 
‘  childish  love  of  Princes  so  prevalent  in  England  ’  and  the  loathing 
felt  for  the  bestial  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the 
true  reason,  he  thought,  was  that — 

‘he  was  a  regular,  decorous,  church-going  family  man.  The 
practice  of  the  austerer  virtues  was  not  to  be  imputed  in  him  to  any 
coldness  of  constitution  .  .  .  but  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  propriety. 
Whatever  be  the  moral  value  of  such  self-denial,  the  people  of 
England  were  then,  and,  I  believe,  still  are,  disposed  to  pay  it  full 
as  much  homage  as  it  deserves  in  persons  whose  high  stations  render 
it  of  difficult  attainment.’ 

The  bitter  feeling  which  dictated  this  sneer  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  but  does  not  intensify  the  value  of  the  sketch  ;  he  admits 
that  George  III.  was  ‘  a  man  of  principle,  honest,  and  anxious 
‘  in  forming  his  rule  of  action,  sagacious  in  the  application  and 
‘  steady  in  the  observance  of  it  ’ ;  but — 

‘  his  views  were  narrow  and  mischievous,  his  judgements  warped 
and  his  feelings  illiberal.  His  distrust  of  mankind  made  him  deem 
insincerity  necessary  and  justifiable.  He  practised  dissimulation, 
and  in  some  instances  simulation  likewise,  without  scruple.  ...  He 
was  a  stranger  to  every  generous  affection  which  renders  a  prince 
either  amiable  or  benevolent.  There  was  nothing  great,  nothing 
kind,  nothing  open,  nothing  graceful  in  his  character  or  manners. 
...  An  inglorious,  if  not  a  pernicious  sovereign  of  a  free  country.’ 

He  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  some  praise  as  a  patron  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  He  founded  the  Royal  Library ;  he  pensioned 
Dr.  Johnson ;  but  ‘  he  had  no  relish  for  poetry,  wit,  or  eloquence  ; 
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‘  no  love  of  study  ;  no  discrimination  in  painting  or  sculpture.’ 
Thus  Holland  will  not  even  allow  him  the  modicum  of  judgement 
which  that  very  uncompromising  Whig,  Lord  Byron,  assigned 
him,  when  he  described  him  as  objecting  vehemently  to  Southey’s 
‘  Vision  of  Judgement,’  and  exclaiming — 

‘What!  What! 

Pye  come  again  !  no  more,  no  more  of  that.’ 

Holland  would  equally  have  condemned  Southey,  not  for  writ¬ 
ing  bad  verses,  but  for  his  political  tergiversation ;  for  beginning 
life  as  a  Jacobin,  and  tiring  ‘  of  opinions  which  led  to  no  worldly 
‘  advantages.’  In  this,  however,  he  is  quite  at  one  with  Byron, 
who,  in  verse  that  clings  to  every  memory,  denounced  the  poet 
laureate  as  ‘  turncoat  Southey.’  As  an  advanced  Whig,  Byron 
was  on  many  points  in  sympathy  with  Holland,  whom  he  had 
at  first  held  up  to  ridicule  as  one  of  the  coterie  hostile  to  his  young 
genius.  On  learning  his  mistake,  he  made  such  amends  as  were 
possible,  sought  Holland’s  acquaintance  and  consulted  him  as  to 
a  speech  he  was  preparing  for  the  House  of  Lords.  This  led  to  a 
‘  friendly  familiarity  which  was  never  interrupted.’  He  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  very  few  men  mentioned  in  these  memoirs  without 
some  damning  qualification.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  this  friendship  was  the  celebrated  address  spoken  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  circumstances 
of  this  are  well  known  ;  better,  indeed,  from  having  given  occasion 
to  the  ‘  Rejected  Addresses,’  than  from  the  actual  address  itself. 
As  to  this,  Holland  claimed  a  certain  paternity.  BjTon  wrote 
it,  he  says,  at  his  request. 

‘  When  first  Lord  Byron  a«eed  to  write  this  address,  he  said  to 
me  :  “  I  will  try,  but  how  shall  I  avoid  that  damned  Phoenix  ?  We 
must  not  for  the  world  have  a  feather  of  that  rare  bird,  which  is 
become  as  commonplace  as  a  turtle  dove.”  Mr.  Whitbread  [as 
chief  director  of  the  Committee],  in  doubt  whether  Lord  Byron 
would  comply,  composed  an  address  himself  of  more  than  fifty  lines, 
in  which  the  burning  and  rebuilding  of  the  theatre  were  very  elabo¬ 
rately  compared  to  the  death  and  revival  of  the  Phoenix,  whose 
plumage,  appearance,  and  natural  history  were  very  minutely 
describe.  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with 
the  obvious  remark  that  Byron  felt  about  his  task  like  a  poet  and 
Whitbread  like  a  schoolboy.  ‘‘  Like  a  schoolboy !  ”  exclaimed 
Sheridan,  who  had  seen  the  copy  ;  “  no,  rather  like  a  poulterer.”  ’ 

The  detestation  with  which  Holland  viewed  the  Regent,  after¬ 
wards  George  IV.,  appears  on  almost  every  page  of  the  book,  and 
for  this  he  may  be  excused.  George  IV.  was  not  a  man  of  whom, 
in  any  capacity,  good  could  be  predicated,  and  assuredly  Holland 
was,  at  no  time,  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  try.  But  his  dislike  of  the 
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King,  his  hatred  of  the  Regent  was  extended,  we  think  unfairly, 
to  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Duke  of  York,  indeed,  he 
judges  more  leniently  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  passes 
lightly — almost  sympathetically — over  the  scandalous  case  which 
made  his  name  a  by-word  in  1809  ;  and — presumably  for  family  * 
reasons — the  Duke  of  Clarence,  notwithstanding  the  glaring 
irregularities  of  his  private  and  the  failure  of  his  professional  life, 
is  never  once  mentioned ;  but  for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  whose 
domestic  life  was  ‘  far  from  being  dissolute  or  indecorous,’  he  has 
nothing  but  ridicule  and  shameful  innuendo.  That  the  Duke, 
in  his  military  commands,  was  unduly  strict  and  severe,  was  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  and  it  might  have  been  assumed 
that,  in  his  private  arrangements,  he  would  be  'pernickety. 
Lord  Holland  has  emphasis^  this. 

‘  Household  and  family  were  more  strictly  disciplined  than  a 
regiment  or  a  convent,  and  the  duties,  the  occupations  and  the 
amusements  of  every  branch  of  his  establishment  recorded,  docketed 
and  preserved,  with  a  minuteness  I  hardly  venture  to  recount. 
His  life  was  clockwork,  and  some  ludicrous  instances,  which  his 
brother,  George  IV.,  loved  to  relate,  were  such  as  might  have  rescued 
Sterne  in  his  dilineation  of  Mr.  Shandy  from  all  charge  of  extreme 
improbabiUty.’ 

This  is  allowable  ;  not  so  the  greedy  acceptance  of  scandalous 
gossip,  such  as  the  charge  of  ’  having  indirectly  countenanced 
‘  and  disseminated  the  calumnies  and  even  fomented  the  plots 
‘  against  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  memorable  business  of  Mrs. 

‘  Clarke.’  When  the  not  too  particular  Creevey  felt  called  on 
to  say  of  this,  ‘  Was  there  ever  such  nonsense  !  ’  the  editor  would 
have  shown  better  taste  in  suppressing  Holland’s  repetition  of  it. 
Still  worse  is  the  suggestion  that  he  was  associated  with  Thistle- 
wood,  and  though,  indeed,  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  denial,  it 
has  a  vile  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  ‘  Don’t  nail  his  ears  to 
‘  the  pump  !  ’  More  interesting,  and,  though  not  free  from  the 
malice  which  pervades  all  his  character  sketches,  more  pleasant 
reading  are  his  notes  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  daughter. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  at  first  hand,  but  give  the  impression  of 
being  substantially  true.  It  was  early  in  1819  that  the  approach¬ 
ing  accouchement  of  the  Duchess  was  announced,  and  both  she 
and  the  Duke  were  in  Germany. 

‘  They  were  desirous,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  their  child  should 
be  born  in  England,  but  the  Prince  Regent  had  no  inclination  to 
faciUtate  that  object  by  offering  any  pecuniary  assistance.  They 
had  not  enough  for  their  journey,  and  a  generous  loan  of  several 

•  Lord  Holland’s  illegitimate  son  married  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV. 
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thousands  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (not  repaid,  I  believe,  till  Victoria’s 
accession)  extricated  them  from  their  dilemma.  .  .  .  The  Regent, 
not  content  with  this  gratification  of  malice  rather  than  stinginess, 
perversely  objected  to  the  child,  when  born,  receiving  the  name  of 
Charlotte.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  to  be  godfather.  But  the 
Regent  discovered  some  rule  of  etiquette  which  forbade  the  com¬ 
bination  of  his  mother’s  name  with  that  of  a  foreign  crowned  prince. 
He  wished  the  name  to  be  Alexandrina,  only  from  a  spiteful  hope 
that  it  might  be  unpopular ;  but  such  a  design  was  successfully 
frustrated  by  that  of  Victoria  being  also  adopted.’ 

Of  his  brother  Whigs,  Sheridan  is  the  one  whom  Holland  treats 
most  severely.  We  may  conjecture  that  his  chief  offence  was  his 
intimacy  with  the  Prince  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  respect  of  that, 
that  Holland  is  most  bitter.  He  cannot,  of  course,  deny  the 
brilliance  of  Sheridan’s  wit,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  or  the 
power  of  his  oratory.  His  intemperance,  carelessness,  debts, 
and  chronic  impecuniosity,  have  been  the  subjects  of  innumer¬ 
able  anecdotes  of  fact  or  fiction ;  but  Holland  refers  to  them 
with  a  spiteful  emphasis  which  savours  of  that  malignity  with 
which  he  charges  Sheridan.  He  describes  him  as  exerting  his 
influence  with  the  Prince  against  Grey  and  Grenville  ;  but  as  he 
also  describes  these  as  wanting  not  only  in  politic  but  in  ordinary 
courtesy  towards  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sheridan  acted 
as  a  warm-blooded  Irishman,  rather  than  as  a  Whig.  But  once, 
at  least,  Holland  forgot  to  be  spiteful,  in  describing  a  scene  which 
— he  suggests — could  only  receive  justice  from  the  pen  of  Sheridan 
liimself. 

It  was  in  1809,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that 
Perceval,  acting  on  the  King’s  authority,  had  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  \Vhig  lords,  with  a  view  to  ‘  forming  an  extended 
‘  and  combined  administration.’  The  two  lords  did  not  feel  that 
they  could  work  in  harmony  with  their  pro^wsed  colleagues; 
they  suspected  that  they  would  not  have  the  King’s  confidence ; 
and,  more  or  less  bluntly,  they  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement.  At  the  same  time  they  communicated  their 
answer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  still  believed  to  be  the  railing 
point  of  the  Whig  party.  On  this,  the  Prince,  much  pleased 
with  the  attention,  wrote  to  the  King,  offering  his  services  as 
mediator,  but  was  met  by  a  severe  snub,  reminding  him  of  the 
assurance  he  had  given  not  to  interfere  in  these  matters. 

‘  Mr.  Sheridan,’  says  Holland,  *  took  me  to  Carlton  House  to 
sec  this  correspondence.  He  told  me  in  the  anteroom  that  I  should 
like  the  prince’s  letter  extremely.  “  The  fact  is,”  added  he,  “  the 
prince  had  drawn  it  out  at  first  himself,  but  in  a  way  that  would 
never  have  done,  awkward  in  expression,  forgetful  of  things  that 
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had  passed,  and  pledging  himself  to  others  in  future  that  would 
have  been  the  devil  and  all.  I  contrived,  however,  just  by  hinting 
a  thing  here  and  there,  to  recast  the  whole,  and  he  is  delighted 
with  it ;  because  having  drawn  the  original  sketch,  he  fancies  the 
picture  his  own,  though  I  left  none  of  the  outline,  and  the  colouring 
WM  never  his  own.”  ’ 

Holland  was  then  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Prince, 
who — 

‘  produced  the  paper  with  great  complacency,  and  began  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  he  was  sure  I  should  like  it.  “  For,”  said  he,  “  Sheridan 
will  excuse  me,  but  though  he  is  a  clever  fellow  at  such  things,  I 
must  say  he  had  drawn  up  a  damned  bad  paper  on  this  occasion. 
I  just  took  the  form  and  outline,  but  I  have  altered  it  myself,  and 
was  obliged  to  do  so.”  He  then  read  it  over  sentence  by  sentence, 
and  almost  at  every  word  he  turned  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  said  : 
“  You  know  it  stood  so  and  so,  but  I  altered  it,”  or  “  You  will  allow 
that’s  better,  Sheridan  ?  ”  To  all  which  Mr.  Sheridan  no<lded 
assent.’ 

To  the  quarrel  between  Burke  and  Fox  in  1791  we  may  attri¬ 
bute  the  ill-natured  way  in  which  Holland  wrote  of  one  so  long 
his  uncle’s  colleague  and  supporter. 

‘  He  had,’  we  are  told,  ‘  so  little  judgement  in  debate,  and  so  little 
command  of  his  temper  in  council  or  in  society,  that  it  was  at  all 
times  a  problem  whether  he  did  more  harm  or  good  to  the  side 
which  he  espoused.  Had  he  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party, 
he  would  have  been  left  without  followers  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Such  is,  at  least,  a  fair  inference  from  his  mismanagement  of  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings  and  his  conduct  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Fox,  in  the  King’s  illness,  in  1788.  On  the  latter  occasion,  in 
less  than  six  weeks  he  had  ceased  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  any 
man  of  consequence  in  the  party.  His  intemperate  language, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  rivet  his 
popularity  by  an  unconstitutional  restriction  on  the  prerogatives 
and  a  personal  stigma  on  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown.’ 

But  during  the  many  years  of  their  alliance  Fox  rated  the 
value  of  Burke’s  assistance  much  more  highly ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sweetness  of  temper  which  was  one  of  his  own 
greatest  gifts,  he  did  not  shine  as  a  minister,  for  which,  indeed, 
his  opportunities  were  small ;  while,  as  a  man  of  letters,  we  would 
now,  a  hundred  years  after  date,  endorse  Ward’s  judgement, 
that 

‘  Fox  was  a  very  great  man,  and  those  who  were  the  guardians  of 
his  fame  *  ought  not  to  have  consented  to  his  appearing  in  any 

*  The  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  was 
published  by  Lord  Holland  in  1808. 
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character  in  which  he  lost  anything  of  his  accustomed  superiority 
over  other  men.  His  literary  reputation  sinks  completely  before 
that  of  his  two  contemporaries — Burke  and  (in  a  very  different 
line,  to  be  sure)  Sheridan.  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  when 
the  generation  of  those  who  have  heard  him,  and  Uved  with  him, 
and  witnessed  all  the  great  efforts  of  his  wonderful  genius,  is  gone  by, 
those  who  come  after  will  allow  his  book  to  go  for  more  than  it 
ought  ill  forming  their  estimate  of  him.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  it 
was  only  setting  up  a  false  and  disadvantageous  standard  for  him 
to  be  measured  by  through  all  future  ages.’ 

When  Holland  has  judged  royalty  and  Whigs  so  severely,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  such  Tories  as  he  speaks  of  are  more 
Ifghtly  dealt  with.  A  few  references  to  the  more  notable  of  these 
must  suffice,  but  we  cannot  omit  his  estimate  of  Perceval,  whose 
unprovoked  murder  deeply  moved  him  at  the  moment,  but  could 
not  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  motives  of  a  political 
opponent. 

‘  His  virtues  and  his  vices,’  he  wrote,  ‘  rendered  him  the  most 
mischievous  and  dangerous  man  who  had  guided  our  councils  for  a 
century.  Nothing  but  a  dread  that  my  words  may  be  distorted 
into  an  attempt  to  palliate  an  atrocious  crime  makes  me  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  his  death  (as  in  my  conscience  I  think  it)  a  very 
fortunate  event  for  the  glory,  happiness  and  independence  of  my 
country.’ 

It  appears  that  the  terrible  danger  thus  not  obscurely  hinted 
at  was  to  arise  from  a  persistence  in  the  celebrated  ‘  Orders  in 
‘  Council  ’ — ‘  injudicious  and  violent  measures  he  had  from 
‘  zeal  and  ignorance  so  hastily  adopted.’  But  Holland  does 
not  say  that  the  ‘  Orders  in  Council  ’  were  first  promulgated 
(January  7,  1807)  by  the  Grenville  ministry,  of  which  he  himself 
was  at  the  time  a  member,  and  were  actually  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Grey,  then  Lord  Howick  and  Foreign  Secretary.  That  after¬ 
wards  (November  11, 1807)  they  were  repeated  in  a  more  stringent 
form  was  but  a  developement  of  the  same  policy ;  and  though 
they  were  believed  by  many  of  our  own  manufacturers  to  act 
most  injuriously  to  their  interests  and  to  threaten  ruin  to  their 
trade,  it  may  at  least  be  argued  that  the  loss  and  danger  were 
due  rather  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  In  the  opinion  of 
successive  Governments,  of  both  parties,  the  Orders  in  Council 
were  a  defensive  measure,  the  burden  of  which  had  to  be  borne 
along  with  other  burdens  incident  to  a  great  war ;  and  now  the 
judgement  of  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Political  History  ’  is  that 
‘  both  the  Decrees  and  the  Orders  in  (k)uncil  inflicted  far  more 
‘  damage  on  France  and  her  allies  than  on  Great  Britain.’ 

The  limits  of  space  as  well  as  unity  of  purpose  prevent  our 
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attempting  to  discuss  the  subject,  which  Captain  Mahan  has 
treated  at  great  length  in  his  ‘  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the 
‘French  Revolution  and  Empire,’  and  more  recently  in  ‘Sea  Power 
‘  in  its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812.’  In  this  latter  he  considers 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  as  affecting  the  United  States, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  as  affecting  Great  Britain,  and 
concludes : 

‘  Great  Britain  had  no  choice.  She  was  compelled  to  resistance  ; 
the  question  was  as  to  methods.  Direct  mihtary  action  was  impos¬ 
sible.  The  weapon  used  against  her  was  commercial  prohibition, 
which  meant  eventual  ruin,  unless  adequately  parried  by  her  own 
action.  From  Europe  no  help  was  to  be  expected.  If  the  United 
States  also  decided  so  far  to  support  Napoleon  as  to  prosecute  her 
trade  subject  to  his  measures,  .  .  .  the  trade  of  Europe  would  be 
transferred  from  Great  Britain  to  America,  and  the  revenues  of 
France  would  expand  in  every  way,  while  those  of  Great  Britain 
shrank — a  result  militarily  fatal.  ,  .  .  That  the  tendency  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  United  States  was  to  destroy  British  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  this  tendency  was  successfully  counteracted  by  the 
“  Orders  in  Council  ”  admits  of  little  doubt.’ 

From  this  American  writer’s  expositions  of  the  case  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  against  Napoleon’s  Decrees,  enforced 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  his  vast  military  power,  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  the  only  effective  weapon  which  the 
English  Government  could  use ;  and  that  if  the  United  States 
chose  to  take  what  was  virtually  Napoleon’s  side  in  the  quarrel, 
England  was  bound  to  consider  her  as  an  enemy,  whether  in  the 
commercial  struggle  or  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  would  not  say 
that,  with  regard  to  United  States’  interests,  the  United  States’ 
Government  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  he  leaves  his  readers  in  no 
doubt  as  to  his  opinion,  that  in  view  of  England’s  necessities, 
the  English  Government  was  distinctly  in  the  right. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  considerations  had  ever 
occurred  to  Holland.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever,  in 
ofi&ce  or  out  of  office,  discussed  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  military  necessity.  When  in  office  he  assented  to  the 
Orders  in  Council  because  his  colleague  Lord  Howick  desired 
it  and  Lord  Grenville  approved  of  it.  When  out  of  office  he 
denounced  them,  because  the  Government,  to  which  he  was  in 
opposition,  enforced  them ;  but  in  either  case  his  opinion  has 
no  value,  and  his  condemnation  of  Perceval  is  as  silly  as  Perce¬ 
val’s  denunciation  of  Nelson,  as  recorded  by  the  Countess  of 
Glencairn.  While  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  ministry,  the  Counteas  applied  to  him  for  repa3rment 
of  a  large  sum — 15,0001. — which  her  first  husband,  the  Attorney- 
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General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  had  advanced  for  the  service  of 
the  fleet  during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  sup¬ 
ported  her  claim  by  several  letters  from  naval  officers — from 
Nelson,  among  others.  . 

‘  I  am  sorry  to  find.  Lady  Glencairn,’  Perceval  answered,  ‘  that 
you  rest  so  much  on  the  force  of  Lord  Nelson’s  opinion.  With  me 
you  could  offer  no  name  of  less  weight.  I  never  thought  of  the  late 
Lord  Nelson  and  his  services  as  the  world  has  ;  so  far  otherwise, 
that  I  consider  his  death  was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  since, 
had  he  lived,  he,  in  one  way  or  other,  would  have  ruined  the  nation 
and  emptied  the  Treasury.’  * 

It  will  appear  as  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  just  retribution 
that  his  own  conduct  should  be  denounced,  his  own  violent 
death  described  in  similar  and  very  nearly  as  silly  language. 
But  of  the  many  distinguished  men  of  whom  he  had  to  speak, 
the  object  of  Holland’s  greatest  aversion  seems  to  have  been 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  is,  indeed,  so  marked  that  Lord 
Ilchester  has  felt  it  necessary  to  comment  on  it. 

‘  His  policy  and  actions,’  he  says,  ‘  are  held  up  to  opprobrium 
on  scanty  and  insufficient  grounds.  His  worst  offence  in  Lord 
Holland’s  eyes  seems  to  have  been  his  conduct  in  Paris,  and  his 
failure  to  save  Ney  from  execution  ;  and  from  that  time  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  him  formed  in  the  Peninsular  War  makes  way  for  a 
deepening  mistrust  of  his  ulterior  motives.’ 

We  have  already  seen  how  severely  Holland  condemned 
Wellington’s  conduct  in  Paris ;  but  his  disapproval  of  a  public 
act  in  1815  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rancorous 
spirit  with  which  in  1830,  or  later,  he  wrote  of  Wellington’s 
arrogance,  vanity,  inconsistency  and  greed  of  office ;  and  we 
might  infer  that  this  was  one  of  ‘  the  few  cases  ’  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Ilchester,  in  which  Holland  was  ‘  led  by  his  personal 
‘  feelings  to  depart  from  his  customary  sense  of  justice,’  even  if 
we  had  not  the  illuminating  stroke  of  Ward’s — now  Lord  Dudley’s 
— pen,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  in  a  former  debate — early  in  1830—1 
‘  am  told  he  [the  DukeJ  made  minced-meat  of  poor  Lord  Holland.’ 

Dudley,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Duke,  speaks 
of  liim  in  a  very  different  manner — not,  of  course,  in  reference 
to  his  military  achievements,  which  not  even  Holland  could 
disparage,  nor  yet  to  his  politics,  but  only  to  his  personal  conduct 
as  a  minister  and  to  his  power  as  a  speaker,  ‘  so  clear,  so  vigorous, 

‘  so  pointed.’  Wellingtoniana  are  apt  to  be  stale,  but  Dudley’s 
appreciation  is  well  put,  and  introduces  an  anecdote  which  is  as 

♦  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Percival  [sic]  ...  4®,  1812. 
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n<>w  as  anything  about  the  Duke  can  be.  It  is  dated  March 
1828,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  in  which  Dudley  was  again  Foreign  Secretary,  as  he  had 
'  been  with  Canning  and  Goderich  in  the  previous  year. 

‘  Our  new  chief  (the  Duke  of  W.)  is  really  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  His  share  of  trouble  and  of  glory  in  this  life  had  already 
been  pretty  large,  but  he  goes  to  work  just  as  if  he  had  his  fortune 
and  his  reputation  still  to  make,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  India, 
no  Spain,  no  Waterloo.  His  industry  is  incessant,  his  attention 
never  slumbers.  .  .  .  My  experience  of  him  is  too  short  for  a  just 
judgement,  but  hitherto  I  have  found  it  very  pleasant  to  do  business 
with  him.  He  is  quick  as  lightning,  clear,  decisive,  at  the  same 
time  simple  and  good  humoured.  .  .  .  The  other  morning  I  went 
to  him  early.  He  was  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  transcribing 
a  monstrous  long  letter,  which  I  had  already  seen,  and  which,  being 
addressed  to  a  foreign  minister,  he  was  punctihously  poUte  enough 
not  to  have  copied  by  another  hand.  It  must  have  cost  him  near 
three  hours.  Whilst  he  was  finishing  a  sentence,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  scrap  of  paper  that  lay  open  on  the  table  before  me,  so  that  I 
read  it  before  there  was  time  to  think  whether  it  was  right  to  read  it 
or  no.  It  was  from  his  house  steward,  with  whom  he  communicates 
in  writing,  and  was  in  these  words  :  “  Will  your  Grace  be  pleased 
to  have  some  fresh  tea  ordered  in,  as  we  are  now  making  use  of  the 
best  canister  ?  ”...  If  Joseph  Hume  knew  this  trait,  he  would, 
I  think,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  his  confidence  in  the 
Duke’s  administration.’ 

Dudley,  however,  was  not  long  to  continue  the  Duke’s  col¬ 
league.  On  May  19  Huskisson,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  together 
with  Palmerston  and  others,  voted  against  his  leader.  Peel, 
on  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  and  the  next  day 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  Duke  promptly  accepted. 
Mr.  Romilly  says  ‘  the  offer  was  only  intended  to  be  made  pro 
‘forma,  and  without  any  expectation  on  Huskisson’s  part  of 
‘  being  taken  at  his  word  ’ ;  and  this  is  the  received  version  of  the 
incident,  though  Dudley  speaks  of  the  resignation  not  as  ‘  pro 
‘forma,'  but  as  ‘conditional,’  which  the  Duke  understood  as 
‘  absolute.’  This  has  been  frequently  represented  as  an  instance 
of  the  Duke’s  arbitrary  manner ;  but  very  clearly  Dudley  did 
not  so  consider  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  the  Duke 
could  have  done.  Dudley  had,  of  course,  to  follow  the  rest  of  his 
party: 

‘  I  do  not  pretend  not  to  be  sorry  to  quit  so  splendid  and,  in  many 
respects,  so  agreeable  a  station.  Indeed  there  are  some  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  myself  which  make  resignation  a  greater  sacrifice. 
I  have  an  unbounded  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  Duke,- 
a  great  confidence  in  his  genius  for  business  as  well  as  for  war. 
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I  was  a  sort  of  favourite  at  Court.  The  King  always  spoke  of  me 
and  to  me  in  the  kindest  and  most  advantageous  terms.  He  has 
really  been  to  me  a  very  gracious  master,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful 
if  I  quitted  him  without  regret.  .  .  •  This  is  the  triumph  of  the 
Tories  ;  against  them  what  would  have  been  my  strength  ?  With 
them  where  would  have  been  my  honour  ?  If  in  the  first  fortnight 
they  had  tossed  me  in  a  blanket  and  then  thrown  me  out  of  the 
Cabinet  window,  who  would  have  blamed  them  ?  Who  would 
have  pitied  me  1  ’ 

Dudley  did  not  long  survive  his  resignation.  He  had  always 
been  considered  eccentric,  and  in  some  of  his  cleverest  epigrams 
there  is  a  weird  impishness  that  renders  it  impossible  to  be 
surprised  at  the  statements  that  early  in  1832  eccentricity 
developed  into  insanity ;  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in  complete 
seclusion,  and  that  after  a  paralytic  seizure  he  died  in  March 
1833,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51.  As  a  minister  he 
made  no  particular  mark.  He  joined  the  Government  as  a 
follower  of  Canning,  and  continued  in  it  or  went  out  from  it 
as  a  follower  of  Huskisson  ;  and  it  is  rather  as  a  looker  on  at  the 
political  game,  as  on  the  literary  events,  that  he  has  left  us 
these  dainty  and  impressive  if  somewhat  dilettante  comments 
on  the  world  he  knew.  In  comparison  with  them,  Whishaw’s 
letters,  though  by  no  means  void  of  interest,  are  dull  and  thin ; 
and  Lord  Holland’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’  are  too  deeply  coloured  with 
party  prejudice  or  personal  spite  to  permit  the  reader  to  feel 
absolute  confidence  in  their  fairness  or  accuracy,  whilst  their 
extreme  bitterness  and  anti-English  tone  leave  behind  them  a 
truly  unpleasant  savour. 
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Art.  VII.— a  REPRESENTATIVE  PHILOSOPHER. 

1.  Descartes  ;  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane. 

London  :  John  Murray.  1905. 

2.  Descartes.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Edinburgh  :  William 

Blackwood  &  Sons.  1902. 

3.  Rene  Descartes ;  His  Life  and  Meditations.  By  Richard 

Lowndes.  London  :  Frederic  Norgate.  1878. 

4.  Descartes.  Par  Alfred  Fouillee.  Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette. 

1893. 

5.  Descartes  Directeur  Spirituel.  Par  Victor  de  Swarte. 

Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.  1904. 

6.  Rene  Descartes.  Von  Abraham  Hoffmann.  Stuttgart : 

Fr.  Frommanns  Vcrlag.  1905. 

7.  (Euvres  de  Descartes.  Publiees  par  Charles  Adam  et  Paul 

Tannery.  Paris  :  1897-1904,  etc. 

"DENfi  Descartes  played  his  part  in  the  world  as  a  man  in 
a  mask.  The  phrase  is  his  own.  It  implied  no  conscious 
duplicity,  but  a  certain  apartness,  rendering  him  incapable  of 
taking  his  share  unreservedly  in  the  game  of  life.  His  attitude 
was  that  of  an  unimpassioned  spectator.  He  looked  on  and 
learned  while  others  struggled  for  the  stakes.  A  born  recluse, 
he  remained  solitary  even  in  the  throng  of  social  intercourse. 
It  was  his  doom,  and  in  a  measure  his  desire,  to  be  isolated 
with  his  formula;  of  thought.  The  desire  was  subject  to  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  sought  to  be  alone  rather  interiorly  than  exteriorly. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  he  preferred  the  solitude  of  the  Hall  of 
Eblis  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert  under  the  silent  stars.  He 
secured  for  himself,  at  any  rate,  full  experience  of  each  in  turn. 

His  manner  of  life  was  in  truth  as  anomalous  as  his  method 
in  philosophy.  Both  involved  contradictions  which  could 
only  by  main  force  be  reconciled.  He  succeeded  in  reconciling 
them  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  they  show  glaringly  to  the  disen¬ 
chanted  eyes  of  posterity.  In  his  age,  turbid  as  it  was  with 
novelty,  they  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  The  landmarks  of 
time  were  on  all  sides  disappearing,  the  clamour  of  innovation 
was  everywhere  heard.  And,  as  usual,  destruction  was  far  more 
effective  than  reconstruction.  The  reforms  suggested,  sketched, 
or  undertaken  by  Telesius,  Patricius,  Bruno,  Campanella, 
Bacon  and  the  rest  of  Descartes’s  predecessors  embraced,  at 
least  potentially,  all  that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive ;  they 
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were  hence  of  crumbling  texture  and  riddled  with  inconsistencies. 
That  of  Descartes  himself  was  no  less  comprehensive  ;  but  it  was 
carried  out  in  a  different  spirit.  It  was  exempt  alike  from  the 
rage  of  iconoclasm  and  from  the  dithyrambic  fervours  of  ill- 
considered  enthusiasm  ;  it  took  its  way,  irrespectively  of  Aristotle 
and  the  much-abused  Peripatetics,  towards  what  seemed  a 
practicable  height.  The  transport  felt  by  Bacon  at  the  glorious 
vision  of  a  futme  in  which  the  harvest  he  had  sown  would  be 
reaped  was  not  shared  by  Descartes.  He  indeed  held  himself 
to  be  the  sower  and  the  reaper  in  one.  Calmly,  and  with  settled 
conviction,  he  claimed  to  have  virtually  expounded  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  He  had  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  new 
world  of  knowledge ;  those  who  desired  to  follow  him  needed 
only  to  purge  their  eyes  with  the  euphrasy  of  methodic  doubt 
in  order  to  obtain  those  crystal-clear  intuitions  from  which, 
by  sure  reasoning,  universal  science  could  be  deduced.  His 
system  was  moreover  profoundly  modified  by  Ids  command  of  a 
faculty  peculiar  to  him  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  He  was  a  mathematician  of  first-rate  originality  and 
power.  Had  he  been  content  to  prosecute  his  brilliant  inven¬ 
tions  he  might  have  spared  geometers  a  century  of  tentative 
effort  and  superfluous  toil.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was 
ndsled  by  false  analogies  of  thought ;  he  sought  to  universalise 
what  was  by  its  nature  special  and  restricted  ;  and  thus  pursued 
the  flitting  vision  of  a  deceptive  unity  in  knowledge.  As  the 
upshot,  he  gave  to  his  philosophy  a  pseudo-mathematical 
character,  and  sacrificed  the  solid  achievement  of  much  by 
aiming  at  the  illusory  certainty  of  everything. 

The  main  authority  for  the  life  of  Descartes  is  still  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  though  uncritical  biography  published  by  Adrien  Baillet 
in  1691.  A  large  mass  of  his  correspondence,  too,  is  extant  and 
invaluable.  Carefully  edited  by  himself,  it  acquaints  the  world 
only  with  what  he  desired  it  should  know,  and  is  communicative 
chiefly  on  the  intellectual  side.  In  the  centenary  edition  of 
the  works  of  Descartes,  now  being  issued  from  the  press  at 
Paris,  his  letters  and  the  replies  to  them  occupy  five  quarto 
volumes  (1897-1903).  They  have  been  fully  turned  to  account 
by  Miss  Haldane  in  the  work  which  we  have  taken  as  the  text 
for  this  article.  It  adequately  supplies  a  felt  need.  No  other 
detailed  life  of  Descartes  has  been  composed  in  English.  Only 
minor  works  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  such  as  Professor 
Mahaffy’s  little  volume  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Classics  ’  series. 
Dr.  Wallace’s  able  article  in  the  ‘  Encyclopsedia  Britanni(»,’ 
and  the  thoughtful  survey  of  the  philosopher’s  career  with 
which  Mr.  Richard  Lowndes  accompanied  his  English  render- 
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ing  of  the  Meditations.  Miss  Haldane’s  book,  accordingly, 
takes  a  position  of  primary  im|)ortance ;  she  shows  a  full  com¬ 
mand  of  the  metaphysical  side  of  her  subject ;  and  her  narrative 
is  easy  and  unpretending,  if  a  trifle  monotonoiis.  But  the 
facts  are  there,  clearly  and  accurately  stated,  and  an  ‘  unvar- 
‘  nished  tale  ’  best  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  family  of  Descartes  was,  so  to  speak,  aboriginal  in  Touraine. 
There  was  no  tradition  of  its  having  migrated  thither  ;  it  seemed 
the  product  of  the  soil.  It  however  threw  out  many  branches, 
and  from  one  of  these  sprang  Pierre  Descartes,  a  physician 
residing  at  Chatellerault  in  Poitou.  Pierre  had  a  son  named 
Joachim,  born  December  2,  1563,  who  became  in  1586  councillor 
to  the  Parliament  of  Brittany.  The  post  was  one  of  some 
distinction,  conferring  upon  its  holder  the  ‘  nobility  of  the  robe  ’ ; 
and  Joachim’s  rise  in  the  world  doubtless  facilitated  his  marriage 
in  1589  with  Jeanne  Brochard,  daughter  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  Poitiers.  They  had  three  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  born  at  La  Haye,*  March  31,  1596,  received  in  baptism 
the  name  of  Rene.  His  mother,  a  consumptive  patient,  died 
a  few  days  after  his  birth,  and  he  was  kept  alive  only  by  the 
devotion  of  his  nurse.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  never 
forgot  the  obligation.  At  the  height  of  his  renowm,  like  Zeus 
raised  to  Olympus,  he  provided  for  the  Amalthea  of  his  infancy. 

Rene’s  strong  brain  was  less  easily  explicable  by  heredity  than 
his  weak  chest.  None  of  his  ancestors,  male  or  female,  showed 
intellectual  distinction.  They  trudged  through  life  on  a  dead 
level  of  mediocrity.  His  genius,  nevertheless,  asserted  itself 
from  the  first.  His  father,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 
was  wont  to  call  him  ‘  his  little  philosopher,’  because  of  his 
exceeding  curiosity  regarding  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
things.  Scant  gratification,  we  may  be  sure,  was  afforded 
to  that  early  curiosity,  which  survived  in  full  force  to  ‘  spur  the 
‘sides  of  his  intent’  later  on,  when  larger  enterprises  for  its 
appeasement  became  feasible. 

At  eight  years  old  he  entered  upon  a  systematic  course  of 
education  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  La  Fl^che  in  Maine.  This 
remarkable  institution  had  just  then  been  founded  by  Henri  IV. 
as  a  kind  of  university  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Provision 
was,  however,  also  made  for  the  support  of  twenty-four  students 
of  low  social  grade,  as  well  as  for  the  training  and  dowering  of 
half  that  number  of  poor  girls.  The  royal  palace  of  Chateau 
Neuf,  surrounded  by  a  stately  park  on  the  south  bank  of  the 


*  The  event  is  located  by  A.  Barbier  (‘  Rene  Descartes,  sa 
Famille,’  Ac.,-  Poitiers,  1901),  at  Pre-Fallot  in  Poitou. 
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Loire,  was  allotted,  and  at  lavish  expense  adapted  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  establishment ;  professorships  were  endowed  ;  all  the 
sciences  had  representatives  on  the  teaching  staff ;  nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  render  the  instruction  afforded  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effectual.  Descartes  profited  by  it  to  the  full,  and 
throughout  his  life  commended  the  high  excellence  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  at  La  Fleche.  He  was  entered  as  what  we  should 
call  a  gentleman  commoner ;  he  was  permitted,  from  regard 
to  his  delicate  health,  to  take  his  ease  in  the  mornings,  and  the 
privileges  of  his  position  were  accentuated  by  the  gifts  of  his 
mind.  He  became  an  object  of  more  than  common  interest  to 
his  preceptors,  and  they  won  his  lasting  esteem.  One  of  the 
most  earnest  desires  of  his  life  was  to  keep  well  with  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  he  never  relinquished  the  hope  of  bringing  his 
daring  innovations  into  harmony  with  what  was  really  funda¬ 
mental  in  their  scholastic  doctrine. 

The  tragic  ceremony  of  June  4,  1610,  when  the  heart  of 
Henri  IV.  was  solemnly  deposited,  ten  days  after  his  assassina¬ 
tion,  in  the  church  at  La  Flt'che,  was  participated  in  by  Descartes. 
He  finally  quitted  the  college  in  August  1612,  having  traversed 
without  a  check  the  long  and  varied  curriculum  of  study  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  there.  He  had  mastered,  with  the  utmost  facility, 
the  humanities,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  physics,  metaphysics 
and  mathematics,  besides  reading  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  in  the  way  of  miscellaneous  and  out-of-the-way  litera¬ 
ture.  All  that  was  under  the  given  conditions  knowable  he 
in  fact  knew ;  his  educational  outfit  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Yet  he  was  profoundly  dissatisfied.  What,  after  all,  did  it  come 
to  ?  Critically  examining  the  furniture  of  his  mind,  he  perceived 
it  to  be  ill-assorted,  ill-arranged,  unserviceable.  As  the  result  of 
eight  years’  assiduous  study,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  information,  without  coherence,  lacking 
any  principle  of  unity,  guaranteed  by  no  criterion  of  certitude, 
agglomerated  anyhow  by  the  cement  of  a  tenacious  memory. 
Materials  in  abundance  were  there,  but  unless  they  could  be 
fashioned  on  some  definite  plan  they  were  unavailable  for  any 
useful  pmpose.  Mere  culture  is  not  a  source  of  power,  and  it 
was  power  that  Descartes  wanted.  Not  so  much  power  to 
command  nature  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  as  power  to  explore 
the  recesses  of  universal  being.  ‘  Fruit,’  in  the  Baconian  sense, 
was  not  his  primary  aim,  but  rather  ‘  light.’  He  recognised 
his  helplessness  to  attain  it ;  as  an  end  in  itself  what  he  had 
so  far  learned  struck  him  as  futile,  and  the  upshot  of  this  umque 
meditation  by  a  just  emancipated  schoolboy  was  that  he  closed 
his  books  and  determined  to  see  life. 
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His  father  had  married  again,  and  founded  a  new  family  at 
Rennes,  and  here  the  embryo  philosopher  spent  a  year  fitting 
himself  for  camp  or  coiurt;  by  the  practice  of  fencing,  riding, 
and  dancing.  Then  he  went  to  Paris  and  tried  the  career  of 
a  gentilhainrne,  mixing  with  the  ‘  golden  youth  ’  who  thronged 
the  antechambers  of  Marie  de’  Medici,  and  playing  at  cards 
with  the  curious  aloofness  habitual  to  him,  more  for  the  exercise 
of  his  ingenmty  than  for  the  pleasure  of  winning  money.  Mean¬ 
while  the  predominant  share  of  his  attention  was  given  to  a 
friend  from  La  Floche.  Marin  Mersenne,  although  eight  years 
his  senior,  had  been  his  fellow-student  there,  and  now,  as  a 
Friar  Minor,  retained  his  keen  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  But  his  influence,  which  tended  to  separate  Des¬ 
cartes  from  worthless  companionship,  was  after  a  short  time 
withdrawn  by  his  removal  to  Nevers.  What  might  have  been 
expected  did  not  ensue.  His  young  friend,  instead  of  relaps¬ 
ing  into  fashion  and  frivolity,  vanished  from  the  scene. 
He  ‘gave  them  all  the  slip,’  and  became  in  a  way  mythical. 
Vainly  it  was  asked  (in  equivalent  terms)  ‘  What’s  become 
‘  of  Waring  ?  ’  According  to  the  prevalent  opinion  he  was 
lying  perdu  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  absorbed  in  geometry, 
seeing  only  geometers,  shunning  the  garish  day. 

‘  Then  down  he  creeps  and  out  he  steals 
Only  when  the  night  conceals 
His  face.’ 

But  the  legend  was  apocryphal.  In  point  of  fact  he  had 
repaired  to  Poitiers  for  the  study  of  law.  His  name  has  lately 
Wn  discovered  by  M.  Beausire  on  the  register  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  that  town  as  having,  in  November  1610,  taken  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  utroquejure. 

He  next  tried  soldiering.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  for 
young  men  of  rank  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  of  war,  and  he 
conformed  to  it.  Opportunities  for  doing  so  were  freely 
ofiered.  The  Temple  of  Janus  was  ajar,  if  not  wide  open, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
Descartes  volunteered  in  1617  to  serve  under  Prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  about  to  commence,  and 
the  preliminary  ‘  unrest  ’  was  of  a  strongly  accentuated  kind. 
Mihtary  fervours  left  him,  nevertheless,  almost  imtouched. 
In  garrison  at  Breda  he  continued 

‘  To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale,’ 

waging  only  diagrammatic  combats.  Men  of  science  thronged 
thither  to  inspect  the  wonders  of  Prince  Maurice’s  engineer- 
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ing  skill,  and  one  of  them  left  behind,  by  way  of  challenge 
to  the  rest,  a  mathematical  problem  placarded  on  a  wt^. 
Descartes  chanced  to  see  and  desired  to  understand  it,  but 
being  ignorant  of  Flemish,  the  language  in  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  he  asked  interpretative  help  from  a  passer-by.  It 
was  somewhat  scornfully  afforded  on  the  condition  that  the 
young  soldier  should  produce  a  solution  of  the  problem.  This 
was  done  with  surprising  facility,  and  the  admiring  acquaintance 
of  Isaac  Beeckmann  (for  the  unknown  interlocutor  was  no 
other  than  the  learned  Principal  of  the  College  of  Dort)  was 
thereby  secured.  It  brought  in  its  train  a  considerable 
mathematical  connexion,  and  led  to  the  con^position  of  Des¬ 
cartes’s  first  essay  in  literature,  a  tract  on  music,  pubhshed 
after  liis  death.  He  had  been  fascinated  by  the  dawning  art 
as  practised  in  Paris,  although  his  ear  was  too  obtuse  to  enable 
him  to  discriminate  surely  betwe<m  an  octave  and  a  fifth. 
But  musical  sensibility  is  sometimes  tolerant  of  very  strange 
anomahes. 

Descartes  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  etymological  sense ;  he 
did  not  fight  for  pay  {solde).  One  small  coin  he  accepted  as 
earnest-money,  and  kept  as  a  curiosity.  It  was  liis  only  warlike 
trophy.  He  brought  to  the  profession  of  arms  the  same  spirit 
that  had  saved  liim  from  submergence  in  the  dissipations  of 
Paris.  Events  were  to  him  phantasmagorial.  He  stood  aside 
and  watched  their  succession  with  no  profound  concern.  Nor  did 
the  colours  under  which  he  enlisted  evoke  his  enthusiasm.  When 
he  had  enough  of  one  service  he  passed  on  to  another,  not  devoting 
himself  to  a  cause,  but  seeking  fresh  experience.  In  July  1619, 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  garrison  Ufe,  he  left  Breda  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Catholic  League.  En  rouk 
he  contrived  (although  strangers  were  nominally  excluded) 
to  witness  at  Frankfurt,  on  September  9,  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Public  functions  had  a  strange  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  any  kind  of  historic  celebration,  and  a  long  series  of  them 
came  in  his  way.  Before  he  reached  the  Danube  the  army  of 
Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  his  new  commander,  had  taken  up 
winter  quarters  at  Neuburg,  and  there  Descartes  settled  down, 
apparently  in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  incommoded  by  no  duties 
or  disciphne.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  gave  himself  to 
continuous  thought,  and  an  extraordinary  crisis  supervened. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  mental  affections,  it  was  unusual  and  incon¬ 
gruous.  Heterogeneous  emotions  conspired  to  produce  it. 
He  was  transported  by  an  ecstasy  of  discovery,  exalted  by 
meditative  raptures,  mystified  by  significant  dreams,  whife 
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tt  the  same  time  his  conscience  found  purification  through 
anguish  for  sin,  a  renewal  of  religious  fervour,  and  a  purpose 
of  consecration  which  took  tangible  shape  in  the  vow  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto.  The  vow  was  not 
forgotten ;  four  years  later,  the  obligation  it  imposed  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  though  under  less  penitential  conditions  than  those 
oripnally  proposed. 

Miss  Haldane  appears  to  us  to  be  amply  justified  in  giving 
Descartes  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  profession  of  the  Catholic 
fMth.  It  is  true  that  his  system  of  thought  was  essentially 
irreconcilable  with  any  C'hristian  philosophy ;  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  was  its  logical  outcome ;  but  it  was  an  outcome 
which  he  would  have  vehemently  repudiated.  Innovators 
very  seldom  realise  the  essential  meaning  of  the  changes  they 
have  introduced.  After  it  has  developed,  as  it  inevitably  must, 
it  needs  no  special  acumen  to  see  that  it  was  always  there  ; 
but  this  is  not  patent  from  the  start,  nor  can  thinkers  be  fairly 
charged  with  the  full  responsibility  for  the  implications  of  their 
theories.  Some  of  them  they  are  unable,  some  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  jMjrceive.  The  human  mind  has  a  large  power  of 
ignoring  consequences  repugnant  to  it.  Hence  the  opinion 
of  Descartes’s  hypocrisy,  advocated  by  Professor  Mahaffy,  is 
equally  unnecessary  and  unsatisfactory.  The  short  cut  to 
the  heart  of  the  difficulty  which  it  attempts  to  strike  out  ends 
in  a  quagmire.  Of  this,  and  of  most  other  psychological 
problems,  it  may  be  said  Solvitur  amhtilando.  The  infinite 
perplexities  which  surround  us  have  mostly  to  be  straightened 
out  by  living  them  down.  The  issues  are  too  wide  for  complete 
apprehension ;  we  can  only  choose  the  truths  which  we  sec  to 
be  vital,  and  pass  by  the  rest.  The  bundle  of  convictions  each 
one  appropriates  may  be  ill-matched ;  but  the  sincerity  of  the 
holder  need  not  therefore  be  impugned.  The  unifying  force 
of  the  will  counts  for  much  even  within  the  domain  of  pure 
reason,  and  for  a  great  deal  more,  where  moral  choice  comes  into 
play.  In  the  case  of  Descartes  there  is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  his  practice*  of  religion,  despite  lapses  and  shortcomings, 
was  no  mere  outward  show,  but  the  expression  of  his  unalter¬ 
able  belief,  even  though  the  philosophy  which  he  originated  was 
sap  and  mine  to  that  very  belief.  This  he  could  not  or  would 
not  recognise ;  he  strove  with  might  and  main  to  coerce  the 
jarring  elements  into  harmony,  and  flattered  himself  to  the  last 
with  the  illusory  hope  of  success. 

Among  the  results  of  his  long  day’s  cogitation  at  Neuburg  on 
November  10,  1619,  was  what  he  exultantly  styled  his  Inventum 
n^abile.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  ground-idea  of 
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anal)i;ical  geometry.*  The  wonderful  inspiration  came  to  him 
of  applying  algebra  to  express  the  properties  of  curves  by 
means  of  a  system  of  co-ordinates,  whereby  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  quantities  changing  continuously  with  time  was  reduced 
to  the  solution  of  certain  algebraic  equations.  By  virtue  of 
this  brilliant  discovery  Descartes  takes  rank  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  Calculus,  and  he  might  have  reached  the  goal  wliich  he 
brought  within  view  had  not  a  vain  phantasm  lured  him  from  the 
straight  path.  ‘  In  his  winter  furlough,’  wrote  his  friend,  Pierre 
Chanut,  in  his  epitaph,  ‘  comparing  the  mysteries  of  nature  with 
‘  the  laws  of  mathematics,  he  dared  to  hope  that  the  secrets  of  both 
‘  could  be  unlocked  with  the  same  key.’  The  hope  was  fallacious. 
The  gates  of  all  knowledge  cannot  be  thrown  open  just  by 
solving  equations.  Reasonings  based  upon  definitions  laid 
down  by  the  mind  itself  possess  a  demonstrative  force  witliin 
their  narrow  area,  not  belonging  to  those  that  deal  with  large 
elementary  conceptions,  incapable  of  delimitation  or  of  formu- 
lation.f  What  we  get  out  of  the  mill  of  mathematics  (as  Huxley 
said  long  ago)  depends  upon  what  we  put  into  it.  Its  processes 
are  unerring ;  but  they  cannot  impart  a  quality  of  certitude 
lacking  in  the  materials  they  act  upon.  Descartes  accordingly 
went  astray  in  seeking  to  universalise  his  Inventum  mirabile.  Ite 
technical  importance  could  hardly  be  exaggerated ;  beyond  its 
appropriate  sphere  its  application  was  nugatory. 

During  six  further  years  he  allowed  his  projects  to  ripen, 
while  he  drifted  about  Europe,  as  the  chances  of  war  and  his 
own  inquisitive  impulses  directed.  Having  met  at  Ulm  a 
kindred  mathematical  spirit  in  the  person  of  Johann  Faulhaber, 
he  spent  some  months  there,  oblivious  of  the  fate  of  empires, 
drawing  diagrams  and  solving  equations.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  Vienna  and  Prague,  heard  the  thunder  of  the  Bavarian 
charge  up  the  White  Hill,  and  watched  the  rout  of  the  Winter 
King.  His  next  adventure  was  one  which  he  preferred  to 
leave  in  obsciuity.  He  went  in  quest  of  the  Rosicrucian  Brother¬ 
hood.  He  might  as  well  have  looked  for  the  cloud-wrapt 
Cimmerians  or  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians.  Knights  of  the  Rosy 
Cross  had  a  way  of  eluding  identification,  and  Descartes  was 
certainly  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  ‘  invisible  ’  frater¬ 
nity,  although  his  temporary  credulity  regarding  them  exposed 
him  on  his  next  visit  to  Paris  to  some  shafts  of  ridicule  from 
the  wits  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 


*  An  excellent  succinct  account  of  Descartes’s  mathematical 
performances,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Purser,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
IB  given  as  an  Appendix  to  Professor  MahaSy’s  ‘  Descartes.’ 
f  Norman  Smith,  ‘  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,’  p.  256i 
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He  saw  his  father  at  Rennes  in  1622,  and  was  put  in  possession 
of  lands  in  Poitou  inherited  from  his  mother.  But  he  retained 
nothing  of  them  except  the  produce  of  their  sale,  and  the  terri¬ 
torial  title  of  Seigneur  du  Perron.  Business  despatched,  he 
started  for  Italy  ;  assisted  in  Venice  at  the  espousals  of  the  Doge 
with  the  Adriatic ;  repaired  as  a  pilgrim  to  Loreto,  and  arrived 
in  Rome  for  the  Jubilee  of  1625.  He  passed  through  Florence 
on  his  return  journey  without  seeing  Galileo,  and  based  a  crude 
speculation  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  thunderstorms  on 
his  observations  of  avalanches  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mont  Cenis. 
Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  settled  in  Paris, 
this  time  as  an  avowed  member  of  a  learned  coterie.  He 
eschewed  play,  dressed  in  green  taffetas,  walked  abroad  modestly 
attended,  and  sported  a  sword  and  plumed  hat,  not  for  display 
or  gallantry,  but  solely  in  deference  to  etiquette.  His  old 
intimacies  with  Pere  Mersenne  and  with  the  famous  geometer 
Claude  Mydorge  were  resumed ;  he  became  familiar  with  Balzac, 
and  counted  among  his  associates  Hardi,  the  erudite  trans¬ 
lator  of  Euclid,  Jean  Baptiste  Morin,  the  originator  of  ‘  tele- 
‘  scopic  sights  ’  on  quadrants,  and  Desargues,  called  ‘  the  Monge 
‘of  his  century,’  who  introduced  him  to  Richelieu.  The  last 
military  episode  of  his  career  was  his  participation  in  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  He  attached  himself  to  the  beleaguering  army  in 
August  1628 ;  visited  during  a  truce  the  English  fleet  in  the 
roadstead,  and  marched  with  the  king’s  troops,  on  October  28, 
through  the  desolated  streets  of  the  surrendered  town. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris,  the  touch  was  given  at  which 
the  purpose  of  his  life  crystallised.  It  happened  that  Descartes 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  head  of  the  Oratorians,  were  both 
present  at  the  Nuncio’s  house  when  a  clever  charlatan  named 
Chandoux  created  a  sensation  by  propounding  ‘  bag  and  baggage  ’ 
views  regarding  the  Aristotelian  multitude  of  professors  and 
their  disciples.  Authoritatively  invited  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  Descartes  spoke  reluctantly  and  with  reserve ; 
but  his  words  carried  weight.  They  struck  the  Cardinal  as  so 
momentous  that  he  sought  a  private  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  upon  him  the  duty  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the 
developement  of  his  unusual  powers.  The  effect  was  immediate 
and  decisive.  Descartes  became  at  once  aware  that,  after  long 
parlepng  with  his  intentions,  he  must  now  at  last  realise  them 
in  act.  In  Paris  this  was  impossible.  He  might  evade  the 
crowd  of  fops  by  lodging  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  but  the 
‘  intellectuals  ’  who  hung  on  his  utterances  and  dogged  his  steps 
could  not  BO  readily  be  shaken  off.  Thus  beset,  he  was  hope¬ 
lessly  precluded  from  the  long-drawn  meditations  in  which  he 
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sought  truth.  They  could  only  be  carried  on  in  solitude,  and 
he  determined  to  seek  solitude  in  exile, 

His  thoughts  turned  to  Holland.  It  was  a  free  and  a  busy 
country.  The  Dutch,  he  reflected  hopefully,  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  pay  inconvenient  attention 
to  strangers.  On  the  material  side,  they  had  a  booming  trade  to 
prosecute,  and  a  war  for  national  existence  to  carry  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  On  the  spiritual  side,  their  interests  were  absorbed 
in  the  controversies  raging  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians. 
In  Holland,  then,  he  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the 
distractions  of  society,  and  quitting  Paris  surreptitiously  to 
avoid  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  he  reached  Amsterdam 
in  March  1629.  Thereafter,  for  twenty  years,  he  lived  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  favourite  maxim,  Bene  vixit  qui  hene  latuit. 
He  kept  his  address  as  much  as  possible  concealed ;  flitted 
about  continually ;  shunned  company  by  decamping  when 
it  began  to  collect,  so  that  his  changes  of  abode'took  place  on 
an  average  once  in  ten  months.  His  correspondence  was 
largely  conducted  through  the  medium  of  agents ;  the  Abbe 
Picot  transacted  his  business  in  Paris,  while  the  indefatigable 
P^re  Mersenne  acted  as  his  literary  representative.  Written 
scientific  intercourse  had  in  those  days  an  importance  long 
since  departed  from  it.  By  its  means  intelligence  and  ideas 
were  kept  in  circulation,  knowledge  was  rendered  cosmopolitan, 
disputes  were  assuaged,  or  protracted  and  embittered.  No 
periodicals  as  yet  opened  their  pages  to  learned  discussions; 
academic  journals  and  transactions  were  non-existent ;  their 
function  was  discharged,  so  far  as  it  was  discharged  at  all,  by 
individual  communications.  By  private  letters  mainly,  investi¬ 
gators  were  kept  in  touch  one  with  the  other ;  they  received 
stimulating  suggestions  and  obtained  cognisance  of  rival  claims. 
Mersenne  was  thus  indispensable  to  Descartes ;  he  supplied  him 
in  his  retirement  with  a  channel  of  intellectual  vitality,  and 
Descartes  had  already,  in  advance  of  his  expected  publications, 
attained  a  kind  of  provisional  eminence  which  conferred  dis¬ 
tinction  on  his  chosen  alter  ego. 

He  now  set  resolutely  to  work  to  expound  the  universe. 
Fully  assured  that  he  held  the  key,  he  found  himself  distracted 
by  the  number  of  locked  doors  waiting  to  open  on  its  applica¬ 
tion.  He  tried  them  all.  He  practised  anatomy  with  ardour 
and  perseverance ;  he  applied  himself  in  turn  to  medicine, 
chemistry,  optics,  meteorology,  acoustics.  The  varied  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  j)er  formed  were  not,  however,  designed  to 
provide  a  basis  for  induction.  His  method  was,  on  the  contrary, 
purely  deductive.  Starting  from  first  principles,  he  reasoned 
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out  their  phenomenal  consequences,  which  he  then  verified  by 
observation.  But  such  observations  are  apt  to  be  vitiated 
by  the  farti  pris.  They  are  not  performed  with  an  unbiassed 
mind.  As  a  rule,  men  find  under  their  hands  what  they  have 
anticipated  in  their  thoughts.  Few  permit  themselves  to  refute  in 
practice  what  they  have  become  convinced  of  through  speculation. 

By  16-33  Descartes  had  completed  a  work  of  the  amplest 
acope  and  pretensions.  It  was  of  an  evolutionary  character. 
‘  Give  me  space  and  movement,’  he  proclaimed,  ‘  and  I  will 
‘  construct  the  universe.’  *  He  asked  only  for  space  and  move¬ 
ment  because  he  regarded  matter  as  being  virtually  identical 
with  space,  since  it  possessed  no  essential  property  except  that 
of  extension.  From  a  boundless  chaos,  endowed  with  a  fixed 
quantity  of  movement,  the  world  was  accordingly  made  to 
spring,  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  movement  prescribing 
the  fashion  of  its  growth.  The  hypothesis,  it  is  true,  was  crude 
in  its  conception  and  structurally  unsound,  yet  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  scientific  cosmogony. f  No  occult  influences  or 
ambushed  phantoms  were  tolerated  in  it ;  it  gave  the  coup 
de  griice  to  the  obscurely  sentient  World-soul  of  the  Platonic 
Cosmos.  The  agencies  which  it  invoked  were  of  a  frankly 
mechanical  nature.  Their  action  was  indeed  designed,  but  the 
plan  of  operations  had  been  laid  down  once  for  all  in  the  ‘  dark 
‘  backward  and  abysm  of  time.’  And  the  plan  was  assumed  to 
have  been  wrought  out  according  to  laws  intelligible  to  human 
reason. 

In  its  original  shape  the  Cartesian  ‘  Monde  ’  never  saw  the 
light.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  send  it  to  press,  the  author 
was  thunderstruck  by  the  intelligence  that  Galileo  had  been 
condemned  at  Rome  for  promulgating  views  which  he  had 
adopted  as  unquestionably  true.  He  nevertheless  determined 
to  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  Congregation ;  and  that,  not 
through  indolence  or  pusillanimity,  as  has  often  been  alleged, 
but  because  of  his  loyal  attachment  to  the  Universal  Church. 
He  suppressed  the  treatise  in  which  he  had  embodied  what  he 
held  to  be  a  momentous  message  to  mankind,  and  made  his 
itbut  as  an  author  with  the  famous  ‘  Discours  de  la  Methode,’ 
printed  at  Leiden  in  1637. 

Few  books  deserve  better  than  this  one  to  be  called  ‘  epoch- 
‘  making.’  Not  that  it  was  the  first  declaration  of  revolt  against 
the  traditional  philosophy.  Far  from  it.  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain  had  resounded,  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  with  the 

*  Norman  Smith,  ‘  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,’  p.  12. 
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clamours  of  anti- Aristotelian  invective  raised  by  Pierre  de  la 
Ramee,  Melchior  Cano,  Luis  Vives ;  by  Patricius,  a  hot-headed 
native  of  Dalmatia ;  by  the  sane  and  sober  Bernardino  Telesio, 
to  whom  Paul  IV.  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Cosenza ;  no  leas 
than  by  the  perfervid  Calabrian  monks,  Giordano  Bruno  and 
Tommaso  Campanella.  But  they  accomplished  nothing  but 
disintegration.  They  destroyed,  but  they  could  not  rebuild. 
They  left  the  human  mind  a  homeless  outcast.  The  distinction 
of  Descartes  was  that  he  provided  a  new  and  stately  though 
not  wholly  weatherproof  edifice  for  its  shelter.  He  started, 
indeed,  from  the  platform  of  nihilism  ;  but  the  clean  sweep  which 
he  made  of  everything  was  only  preparatory  to  a  fundamental 
restoration.  He  proceeded  calndy  and  deliberately,  not  in 
the  hurtling  confusion  of  his  predecessors.  As  Victor  Cousin 
wrote  :  ‘  II  n’y  a  point  de  chimeres  dans  Descartes.  II  se  trompe 
‘  souvent ;  mais  il  ne  reve  jamais.’  *  The  definiteness  of  his 
ideas  gave  them  power,  and  they  were  based  on  an  undeniable 
truth.  His  primary  axiom — cogito,  ergo  sum — might  be  cavilled 
at,  but  it  could  not  be  contravened.  Mind  is  then  a  thinking 
substance,  and  so  he  obtained  his  first  principle,  which  remained, 
nevertheless,  in  Dr.  Iverach’s  phrase,  ‘  utterly  barren.’f  For 
between  mind,  self-absorbed  in  its  own  operations,  and  matter, 
regarded  as  pure  extension,  lies  an  impassable  gulf.  Subject 
and  object  were  thus,  in  the  Cartesian  system,  incapable  of 
being  brought  into  any  but  an  extremely  forced  relationship. 
The  new  philosophy  had  no  principle  of  unity.  On  one  side  it 
plunged  into  gross  materialism,  on  the  other  it  evanesced  into 
a  shadowy  idealism.  Its  subsequent  history  was  largely  made 
up  of  vicissitudes  in  the  alternate  developement  of  these  opposite 
tendencies. 

Appended  to  the  ‘  Discourse  on  Method  ’  were  three  essays, 
treating  severally  of  Dioptrics,  Meteors,  and  Geometry,  Designed 
by  the  author  as  specin\ens  of  what  might  be  achieved  with 
his  engine  of  universal  discovery,  they  had,  none  the  less,  a 
very  slight  illustrative  compared  with  their  substantive  value. 
Here  was  first  published  the  law  of  refraction,  discovered  by 
Willebrod  Snell  in  1621,  but  quite  possibly  arrived  at  indepen¬ 
dently  by  Descartes,  who,  at  any  rate,  gave  it  currency,  and 
expressed  it  in  trigonometrical  form.  In  the  tract  on  Meteors, 
he  moreover  completed  the  geometrical  theory  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  proffered  in  1611  by  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of 
Spalatro.  Although  he  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of  light 


♦  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  p.  405. 
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and  colours,  he  still  helped  to  provide  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  luminiferous  vibrations  by  insisting  on  the 
replenishment  of  space  with  the  ‘  subtle  matter  ’  which  we  call 
by  the  non-committal  name  of  ether.  The  properties  of  the 
remarkable  class  of  curves  known  as  ‘  Cartesian  ovals  ’  came 
to  his  notice  through  researches  into  the  figuring  of  lenses.  But 
it  was  in  the  ‘  Essay  on  Geometry  ’  that  he  touched  the  acme 
of  invention  by  his  memorable  presentation  of  the  algebraic 
equations  of  curves.  Had  he  been  content  to  pursue  the  track 
thus  laid  down,  instead  of  diverging  from  it  towards  the  mirage 
of  a  mathematical  metaphysic,  he  would  have  done  more  for 
progress  than  by  the  severest  cogitations  of  his  abstracted 
individuality. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘  Discourse  ’  set  a  term  to  the  ideal 
quietude  of  the  author’s  existence.  He  had  reached  the  ‘  waters 
‘of  contradiction,’  and  they  never  afterwards  ceased  to  flow. 
Minor  objections  were  urged  in  courteous  terms  by  the  French 
mathematicians  Fermat,  Roberval,  and  Etienne  Pascal.  They 
involved  a  prolonged  correspondence,  but  brought  in  their  train 
no  serious  disturbance.  But  in  Holland  the  theological  issue 
was  raised,  and  a  loud  din  of  battle  followed.  The  rising  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utrecht  was,  to  begin  with,  captured  for  the  new 
opinions  by  Henri  Reneri  and  Henri  Le  Roy  (Regius),  two  young 
and  able  men ;  but  Reneri  died  suddenly  in  and  Regius 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  A  stronger  man  had  in  fact  overborne 
him.  This  was  Gisbert  Voet,  the  champion  of  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy.  As  rector  (from  1641)  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
he  exercised  the  authority  of  a  censor,  and  the  Cartesian  philo¬ 
sophy  was  his  particular  bugbear.  He  anathematised  it  with 
fanatical  zeal ;  scurrilous  pamphlets  directed  against  the  author 
were  issued  with  his  sanction ;  the  intervention  of  the  French 
ambassador  alone  saved  the  obnoxious  books  from  being  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  philosopher  himself  was 
summoned,  by  public  proclamation,  to  appear  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Utrecht  in  the  gui.se  of  a  fugitive  criminal.  This  battle 
of  the  bees  has  long  ago  been  stilled  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
‘  exiguous  ’  dust  of  decay ;  but  its  virulence  bore  no  proportion 
to  its  futility. 

In  1641  Descartes  published,  and  invited  criticisms  on,  his 
‘Meditations.’  Among  those  who  responded  to  the  invitation 
were  Thomas  Hobbes,  Pierre  Gassendi,  Antoine  Arnauld  of 
Port  Royal,  and  Henry  More,  the  Christian  Platonist.  Elabo¬ 
rate  answers  were  then  returned,  and  the  budget  of  arguments 
was  ultimately  tacked  on  to  the  original  work,  where  it  may 
even  now  be  perused  by  intrepid  inquirers. 
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By  the  publication  in  1644  of  his  ‘Principia  Philosophise,’ 
Descartes  effectually  impressed  his  greatness  upon  the  world. 
The  spaciousness  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  work  was  com¬ 
posed  inspired  respectful  admiration,  for  the  whole  creation, 
animate  and  inanimate,  was  included  within  its  scope.  It  is 
true  that  some  departments  of  knowledge  were  reserved  for 
future  treatment.  But  this  implied  no  compromise  of  its  claim 
to  universality.  It  was  indeed  unqualified  either  by  space  or 
time,  for  not  only  the  laws  but  the  origin  of  the  cosmos  were 
expounded  in  the  treatise,  which  recapitulated  the  principal 
contents  of  ‘  Le  Monde.’  Three  kinds  of  matter  were  distin¬ 
guished  in  it.  There  was  the  coarse  stuff  familiar  to  terrestrial 
experience,  a  self-luminous  variety  forming  the  celestial  globes, 
and  the  space-filling,  subtle  ether,  produced  by  trituration  from 
the  other  species.  The  almost  infantile  simplicity  of  this  device 
for  procuring  the  plenum  indispensable  to  the  system  adopted 
by  Descartes  measures  the  rashness  of  his  attempt  to  impose 
ite  narrow  conditions  upon  the  sum  of  things. 

He  further  required  matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  and 
assigned  the  different  modes  of  motion  of  its  minute  parts  as 
the  cause  of  its  diverse  properties.  This  may  count  as  one  of 
his  felicitous  ideas.  The  machinery  of  vortices,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  which  he  sought  to  account  for  the  planetary  revolu¬ 
tions  was  ill-geared  and  out  of  date.  Elle  sent  son  vieux  temps, 
as  Trissotin  said  of  the  Ballad.  Originating  in  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  laws  of  motion,  this  ‘  crude  invention  of  the  ante- 
‘  mechanical  period  ’  (so  Dr.  Whewell  termed  it)  acted  as  a  drag 
upon  rather  than  an  incentive  to  progress.  Yet  it  had  an 
extensive  vogue.  The  very  defects  of  its  contrivance  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  popular  favour.  The  mode  of  action  assumed 
by  it  was  easily  intelligible,  if  trite  and  insufficient.  The 
celestial  eddies  set  whirling  in  the  great  void  could  be  visual¬ 
ised  by  the  least  perspicacious  among  the  beaux  esprits  of 
Paris.  The  philosophical  structure  of  wliich  they  formed  part,  too, 
became  the  fashion  of  the  salons.  Belise,  in  the  ‘  Femmes 
‘  Savantes,’  asserts  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  a  vacuum ; 
the  Cartesian  theory  of  magnetism  commends  itself  to  Trissotin ; 
Armande  approves  the  totirhillons,  Philaminte  the  mondes 
tombants  of  the  illustrious  thinker.  Nor  was  this  merely  the 
trifling  of  silly  pedants.  The  best  scientific  opinion  in  France 
followed  in  the  Cartesian  train  until  Voltaire  effected  its  derail¬ 
ment  by  declaring  for  Newton  and  the  law  of  gravitation. 

During  one  sanguine  interlude  of  his  residence  in  Holland, 
Descartes  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  conferring 
upon  humanity  a  long  reprieve  from  death.  He  told  Sir  Kenelm 
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Digby  that  although  ‘  he  dared  not  promise  to  make  man 
‘immortal,  he  felt  sure  he  could  prolong  his  life  beyond  that 
‘of  the  patriarchs.’*  The  unwelcome  sight  of  his  own  grey 
hairs  had  in  1639  incited  liim,  as  he  said,  ‘  to  fight  the  battle 
‘  with  nature,’  in  which  he  at  first  believed  himself  victorious. 
Some  of  his  followers,  indeed,  held  him  to  be  personally  almost 
proof  against  decay ;  but  he  himself  quickly  shook  off  the  passing 
illusion  that  an  artesian  well  of  youth  could  be  sunk  through 
the  strata  of  human  knowledge,  and  was  content  to  have  learned 
how  ‘  to  love  life  without  fearing  death.’ 

Our  philosopher  lost  his  father  in  1640,  and  his  sister,  Madame 
Rogier,  soon  afterwards.  His  elder  brother,  M.  de  la  Bretail- 
li^re  (to  give  him  his  territorial  title),  virtually  ignored  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  family  through  his  eccentric  pursuit  of  learning, 
and  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  seem  to  have  counted  for  nothing 
in  his  life.  He  was  then  isolated,  and  thought  of  migrating 
to  England  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish.  But  the  civil  commotions  visibly  impending 
in  that  country  deterred  him  from  the  step,  and  he  remained 
in  Holland.  For  three  years  he  maintained  an  elegant  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  ‘  moated  grange  ’  of  Endegeest,  near  Leiden,  enter¬ 
taining  his  friends  and  enduring  the  incursions  of  many  curious 
visitors  from  foreign  parts.  Then  his  patience  gave  way,  and 
he  withdrew  in  search  of  tranquillity  to  the  secluded  village  of 
Egmond-Binnen,  in  North  Holland. 

He  carried  with  him  to  his  retreat  the  reverential  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  singular  and  unhappy  woman.  In  1641,  when  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Endegeest,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  kept  her  court  at  the  Hague, 
She  and  her  four  daughters  made  a  brilliant  group,  exercising 
varied  forms  of  attraction.  One  among  them,  however,  stood 
apart  from  the  rest.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  had  no 
share  in  the  buoyant  spirits  of  her  mother,  the  reno\vned  ‘  queen 
‘  of  hearts.’  From  her  childhood  she  showed  a  thoughtful  and 
sedate  disposition,  which  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  aggra¬ 
vated  to  the  verge  of  fixed  melancholy.  Study  was  her  pastime 
and  resource,  and  she  imbibed  with  enthusiasm  the  teachings 
of  Descartes.  She  was  now  twenty-four,  and  very  handsome, 
judging  by  Gerard  Honthorst’s  painting  (reproduced  in  Miss 
Haldane’s  book),  and  the  description  transmitted  to  us  of  her 
dazzling  complexion,  sparkling  brown  eyes,  and  cherry  lips. 
Descartes  paid  her  due  and  inevitable  homage.  He  dedicated 
to  her  his  ‘  Principia  ’ ;  composed  for  her  benefit  his  treatise  on 
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the  ‘  Passions  ’ ;  and  sustained  her  spirits  with  his  counsel 
during  her  dejected  wanderings  from  Berlin  to  Grossen,  and 
from  Grossen  to  Heidelberg,  in  1646-8.  She  was  then  under 
a  cloud  of  unmerited  suspicion.  A  painful  family  tragedy  had 
involved  her  in  its  deplorable  consequences.  In  full  daylight 
her  brother  Philip  had  stabbed  to  death,  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  the  Hague,  a  Frenchman  named  d’Espinay,  who  had 
previously  waylaid  him,  and  Elizabeth,  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  crime,  was  banished  in  disgrace  by  her  mother.  The 
imputation  was  removed  later ;  [^the  whole  tenour  of  her  life 
was,  in  fact,*  a  refutation  of  the  slander.  Her  religious 
views  were  strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinism,  and  she  re¬ 
fused  offers  of  marriage  conditional  upon  their  alteration. 
Eventually  she  became  Abbeas  of  Herford  in  Westphalia,  an 
anomalous  Lutheran  institution  of  academic  type.  There  she 
gave  herself  up  to  ‘  plain  living  and  high  thinking,’  and  enter¬ 
tained  like-minded  guests,  the  hst  including  George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  and  Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  the  quondam  ‘  Muse  of 
‘  Holland.’  The  Princess  Elizabeth  died  in  1680,  on  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Descartes,  whose  memory  she 
constantly  cherished,  and  her  tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Abbey  church  at  Herford. 

The  Dutch  samnte,  whom  she  harboured  there,  was  an  old 
acquaintance.  She  had  also  relations  with  Descartes  ;  but  thpy 
were  prevalently  of  an  antagonistic  nature.  Mademoiselle 
Schurmann  was  six  years  older  than  Elizabeth,  whom  she 
dazzled,  at  their  introduction  in  1639,  with  the  reputation  of 
her  multifarious  accomplishments.  Besides  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  Greek  and  Latin,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic 
were  at  her  command.  She  was  versed  in  mathematics,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  theology ;  her  artistic  gifts  were  considerable ; 
Salmasius  praised  her  French  style ;  Balzac  wrote  verses  in 
her  honour.  Nor  did  her  fame  depend  upon  personal  charm. 
She  looks  out  from  her  portrait  as  a  coarse-featured,  heavy- 
browed  Frisian  damsel,  who  might’ have  sat  to  Rembrandt  fora 
burgomaster’s  wife,  or  milked  Van]do  Velde’s  ‘  brown  cow.’  Yet 
she  was  possessed  with  an  intense  spirituality.  Had  she  been  a 
Catholic,  she  would  most  likely  have  joined  some  contemplative 
order ;  but  she  trod  in  no  such  paths  of  peace.  In  earlier  life  she 
was  dominated  by  the  theological  stormy  petrel  Voetius  ;  later, 
she  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jean  de  Labadie,  whose  mystical 
extravagances  she  championed  to  the  end,  at  the  cost  of  perse¬ 
cution  and  exile.  This  was  how  she  came,  a  fugitive  from 
Utrecht,  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Abbess  of  Herford. 

Meanwhile  Descartes  was  growing  weary  of  residence  in 
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Holland.  That  ‘  desert  of  busy  people  ’  no  longer  afforded  him 
the  coveted  privileges  of  a  latent  existence.  The  controversies 
of  Utrecht  and  Leiden  brought  in  their  train  notoriety,  in¬ 
tolerable  annoyance,  and  even  a  menace  of  danger,  and  it  was 
evidently  advisable  to  evade  the  issue  by  a  timely  retreat. 
In  1644,  and  again  in  1647,  he  visited  France,  on  the  latter 
occasion  to  some  purpose,  since  he  obtained  by  royal  patent  a 
pension  of  3,000  livres,  and  conversed  at  length  with  Blaise 
Pascal.  They  discussed,  among  other  topics,  the  theory  of 
the  barometer.  Torricelli  had  expounded  it  correctly,  but  only 
by  sagacious  conjecture.  It  remained  to  verify  his  surmise  that 
the  suspended  column  of  mercury  measures  the  weight  of  the 
air;  and  this  was  done  on  the  Puy-de  Dome,  in  December  1647, 
by  M.  Perier,  Pascal’s  brother-in-law,  at  Pascal’s  request,  and 
under  Pascal’s  directions.  The  anticipated  result  ensued.  The 
mercury  fell  with  the  gain  of  altitude ;  as  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere  diminished,  the  weight  sustained  by  it  grew  less, 
and  Torricelli’s  forecast  took  the  stamp  of  an  undeniable  truth. 
Pascal  has  generally  and  justly  obtained  full  credit  for  con¬ 
triving  the  decisive  experiment,  although  Descartes,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Carcavi,  claimed  to  have  supplied  him  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Descartes,  however,  was  somewhat  of  a  stickler  for  his 
rights  of  property  in  ideas,  and  was  not  always  so  original  as 
he  imagined.  In  this  case,  the  test  applied  on  the  Puy-de-D6me 
was  most  hkely  independently  thought  out  by  both  competitors. 
It  was  fairly  obvious,  and  could  scarcely  be  missed  by  those 
whose  investigations  trended  that  way. 

Descartes  paid  his  last  visit  to  Paris  in  May  1648.  He  came 
on  an  official  invitation,  secure,  as  he  supposed,  of  Court  favour 
and  an  honourable  status,  and  he  prepared  to  live  in  more 
digmfied  and  settled  style  than  had  been  his  wont.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  installed  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  than  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde  broke  out.  Factious  politics  usurped  the  place 
of  ‘  divine  philosophy  ’ ;  men’s  minds  were  more  concerned 
with  the  hardships  of  the  octroi  than  with  the  alternative  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  vacuum  or  the  plenum ;  the  returned  exile  found 
himself  astray  in  the  turmoil,  and  more  exiled  than  befoni. 
He  compared  his  lamentable  plight  with  that  of  a  guest  invited 
to  dinner,  who  should  arrive  only  to  find  his  host’s  kitchen 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  saucepans  upset.  He  tarried  just  long 
enough  to  endure  one  further  polemical  attack  from  the  com¬ 
bative  Roberval;  to  become  reconciled  with  Gassendi,  a*  more 
placable  antagonist ;  to  hear  the  ‘  Te  Deum  ’  sung  J^for 
Conde’s  victory  at  Lens,  and  to  witness  the  erection  of 
barricades  after  the  arrest  of  Broussel.  On  August  27  he 
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departed  to  Egiuoiid,  and  on  September  1  his  life-long  friend 
Mersenne  died  of  surgical  maltreatment  for  an  abscess  in  the 
side.  The  ceaseless  devotion  to  letters  of  this  inoffensive  priest 
won  liim  a  degree  of  regard  denied  to  many  of  higher  gifts,  and 
extracted  from  the  rampant  author  of  the  ‘  Leviathan  ’  the 
admission  that  ‘  his  coll  was  preferable  to  all  the  schools  of 
‘  philosophy.’  * 

The  course  of  Descartes’s  life  was  henceforth  swayed  by  a 
potent  and  ill-omened  influence.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  already,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  reigned  seventeen  years.  The  cares  of  state 
consumed  only  a  part  of  her  superabundant  vitality ;  a  large 
overplus  was  available  for  erudite  amusements,  and  she  opened 
communications  with  Descartes  in  1()47  tlirough  the  intervention 
of  Pierre  Chanut,  the  French  ambassador  at  her  Court.  The 
overtures  were  too  flattering  to  be  neglected.  Christina  had 
taken  Europe  by  storm  with  her  versatile  talents,  her  brilliant 
eccentricities,  her  prodigious  energy  ;  no  wonder  that  her  notice 
had  a  bewildering  attraction  lor  a  lonely  thinker,  disillusioned  by 
public  indifference  in  his  native  country,  and  tormented  by  the 
vexatious  hostility  of  strangers.  Since  the  Queen  piqued  her¬ 
self  upon  keeping  a  menagerie  of  savants  in  the  Northern  Venice, 
a  summons  tliither  was  inevitable  ;  and  it  came  in  the  spring 
of  1049.  The  proposal  was  only  for  a  summer  visit ;  but  Des¬ 
cartes,  whose  mind  vacillated  between  liis  strong  inclination 
to  accede  to  the  royal  desire  and  misgivings  as  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  compliance,  hesitated  and  delayed.  But  postpone¬ 
ment,  as  it  happened,  was  of  fatal  import,  since  it  involved 
spending  a  winter  at  Stockholm. 

Before  quitting  Holland,  he  gave  sittings  to  Franz  Hals 
for  the  portrait  which  now  hangs  in  the  Louvre.  It  represents 
a  man  not  unscathed  by  the  experiences  of  hfe,  with  searching 
grey  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a  strongly  lined  mouth,  and  flowing 
dark  locks  covering  the  forehead.  He  was  short  in  stature,  of 
sallow  complexion,  and  with  a  rather  disproportionately  large 
head.  During  his  stay  in  Holland,  he  dressed  in  black  cloth 
relieved  by  silk  hose,  and  in  later  years  always  wore  a  wig.  His 
diet  was  carefully  regulated,  he  rested  long  in  the  mornings, 
and,  unUke  ordinary  mortals,  slept  well  and  ate  ravenously  in 
times  of  trouble,  while  his  joys  were  penahsed  by  wakefulness 
and  loss  of  appetite. 

He  made  his  farewells  at  Amsterdam  in  brave  attire,  curled 
and  resplendent,  the  toes  of  his  shoes  adorned  with  crescents, 

*  Quoted  by  Miss  Haldane,  *  Descartes,’  p.  324,  note. 
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his  gloves  trimmed  with  soft  and  snowy  wool.  The  amalgam  of 
Plato  with  a  court-gallant  which  his  aspect  suggested  was 
higUy  diverting  to  his  friends.  Yet  his  frame  of  mind  was 
depressed  and  foreboding.  He  reached  Stockholm  early  in 
October  1649,  and  the  Queen,  in  her  eager  curiosity  about  the 
rara  avis  she  had  imported,  instantly  sent  for  the  pilot  and 
asked  his  opinion  of  his  passenger.  ‘  Madam,’  was  the  reply, 

‘  it  is  not  a  man  but  a  demigod  whom  I  have  brought  hither. 

‘  In  three  weeks  he  taught  me  more  of  the  science  of  seamanship 
‘  and  of  winds  and  navigation  than  I  had  learned  in  the  sixty 
‘years  1  have  been^^at  sea.’  This^ singular  encomium  served  to 
enhance  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  royal  mistress, 
and  the  favours  accorded  to  him  excited  jealousies  among 
the  clique  of  pedants  about  the  palace  which  boded  ill  for  the 
future.  The  sands,  however,  were  running  out.  He  entered 
in  November  upon  his  tutorial  duties,  and  they  were  so  arranged 
as  to  conflict  with  the  settled  habits  of  his  Ufe.  The  Queen 
was  inexperienced  in  human  infirmity.  Of  an  iron  physique 
herself,  she  could  make  no  allowance  for  the  needs  of  more  fragile 
organisms.  So  she  appointed  for  her  lessons  in  philosophy 
the  deadly  hour  of  5  a.m.,  and  Descartes  was  obliged,  several 
times  in  the  week,  to  leave  his  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
French  Embassy  for  a  drive  along  an  exposed  causeway,  in 
darkness,  fog  and  frost,  or  snow  and  sleet,  to  keep  his  tryst  with 
his  impulsive  young  pupil.  The  strain  was  excessive,  and 
nature  entered  her  ultimate  protest. 

The  winter  was  rigorous  beyond  recent  precedent.  Arctic 
gloom  and  arctic  chill  preyed  on  Descartes’s  spirits.  Ho  wrote 
to  the  Count  de  Bregy,  January  15,  that  he  paid  no  visits  and 
heard  nothing  new ;  men’s  thoughts  seeming  to  freeze  up,  like 
water,  with  the  intense  cold.  His  longing  grew  daily  stronger, 
he  assured  him,  to  return  to  solitude  and  tranquillity.  He 
longed  in  vain.  Three  days  later,  Chanut  fell  ill  with  pneumonia. 
He  had  scarcely  recovered  when  Descartes,  who  had  assidu¬ 
ously  watched  by  his  bedside,  was  attacked  by  the  same  malady. 
He  refused  at  first  to  be  bled,  exclaiming  half-dehriously, 
‘  Messieurs,  epargnez  le  sang  fran9ai8  !  ’  and  when  he  did  consent 
to  the  operation  it  was  too  late.  The  Queen  sent  her  own 
physicians ;  the  devotion  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Chanut 
knew  no  hmits  ;  but  the  case  was  visibly  hopeless.  The  patient 
did  not  shrink  from  recognising  the  fact.  He  sent  for  his  spiritual 
adviser,  and  received  from  him  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 
with  piety  and  Christian  resignation.  Clerselier,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Chanut,  records  as  one  of  his  last  utterances  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  ‘  My  soul,  thou  hast  long  been  held  captive ;  the 
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‘  hour  has  now  come  for  thee  to  quit  thy  prison,  to  leave  the 
‘  trammels  of  the  body  ;  suffer,  then,  this  separation  with  joy  and 
‘  courage.’  ‘  We  have  every  reason,’  Miss  Haldane  adds  (p.  357), 
‘  to  believe  that  these  were  Descartes’s  real  sentiments.’  He 
died  on  February  11,  1650,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  remains,  brought  to  Paris  seventeen  years  later,  were 
interred  at  St.  Genevieve-du-Mont,  the  French  Pantheon. 
During  the  Revolution  they  were  removed  for  safety  to  the 
Louvre,  and  their  present  resting-place  is  at  St.  Germain-des- 
Pres. 

Two  royal  ladies  bewailed  his  loss.  The  Queen  of  Sweden 
was  struck  sad  both  by  personal  sorrow  and  at  the  frustration 
of  many  plans.  She  had  designated  the  French  philosopher  as 
the  first  director  of  a  Swedish  Academy ;  an  estate  in  the  least 
ungenial  comer  of  her  dominions  had  been  selected  for  him; 
a  patent  of  nobihty  would  have  secured  liis  permanent  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Swedish  Court,  but  for  the  fatal  interposition  of 
‘  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorrM  shears.’  His  influence  with 
her  had  been  considerable.  Christina  herself  ascribed  her  abdi¬ 
cation  in  1654,  and  her  subsequent  conversion  to  Catholicity, 
to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Chanut  and  Descartes.  The 
deceased  philosopher  had  a  still  more  passionate  mourner  in  a 
German  valet  named  Schluter,  loaned  to  him  by  the  Abbe  Picot. 
A  man  of  no  despicable  attainments,  he  was  equally  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  his  experiments  and  of  adjusting  his  perruque. 
A  strong  mutual  attachment  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
master,  whose  considerate  treatment  of  inferiors  usually  won 
their  unalterable  fidelity.  His  relations,  for  instance,  with 
Jean  Gillot,  a  young  Huguenot  who  attended  him  in  Holland, 
were  those  of  camaraderie.  Gillot  learned  from  him  analytical 
geometry,  knew  Flemish,  Latin,  and  English,  and  eventually 
became  instructor  in  mechanics  and  fortification  to  the  staff 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Descartes  did  not  shine  in  society.  He  was  slow  of  speech; 
but  his  high-bred  deportment,  courteous  manners,  and  the 
innate  force  of  his  mind  combined  to  produce  on  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact  a  rare  impression  of  greatness  and 
distinction.  His  powers  were  rendered  more  effective  by  the 
conscious  security  with  which  they  were  used.  What  he  had 
once  perceived  to  be  true  he  never  afterwards  doubted.  His 
thoughts  were  ‘  irrevocable  travellers  ’ ;  his  conclusions  were 
irreversible,  for  he  possessed  a  criterion  of  certitude  which  he 
opined  to  be  unerring,  and  he  was  an  expert  in  its  employment. 
This  test  was  the  ‘  clearness  and  distinctness  ’  of  the  mind’s 
intuitions.  What  carmot  be  thought  away  assuredly  exists. 
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What  is  apprehended  with  a  clear-cut  mental  vision  cannot  1 

be  false.  Unluckily,  human  minds  are  not  unanimous  in  their 
definition  of  what  they  immistakably  perceive.  What  is  clear  < 

to  some  is  hazy  to  others.  The  debateable  ground  is  wide.  i 

No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  opinion  and  convic-  • 

tion ;  hence,  the  convictions  of  one  man,  be  they  never  so  ‘  clear 
‘  and  distinct,’  cannot  be  made  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  certainty  | 

for  his  fellows.  To  Descartes,  however,  it  appeared  that  only 
the  perverse  or  incompetent  could  help  seeing  eye  to  eye  with 
him.  What  was  patent  to  his  intellect  ought,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  to  meet  with  universal  assent.  He  was  perplexed  and 
annoyed  to  find  that  there  were  a  variety  of  view-points.  He 
made  no  allowance  for  differences  of  mental  quality  and  calibre. 

Imagine  any  two  men  set  down  to  cogitate.  They  start  from 
the  same  elementary  intuitions ;  but  if  they  pursue  the  conse¬ 
quences  far  enough,  discordance  will  certainly  be  apparent 
ktween  those  respectively  arrived  at.  The  strictest  methodical 
guidance,  the  most  rigid  logical  training,  must  fail  to  convert 
human  beings  into  thinking  machines.  The  upshot  of  medita¬ 
tive  introspection  is  personal  and  incalculable.  Pure  reason 
has  only  a  share,  and  sometimes  a  small  share,  in  its  determina¬ 
tion. 

Descartes  read  little  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  underestimated 
the  merits  of  his  contemporaries.  He  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Galileo,  and  left  unnoticed  his  discovery  of  the  pendulum 
as  a  time-measurer  ;  he  imperfectly  appreciated  Pascal’s  genius  ; 

Vieta’s  works  he  set  aside  as  unimportant ;  those  of  Campanella 
he,  with  better  justification,  purposely  ignored ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  regarded  Kepler’s  optical  researches  with 
genuine  admiration  ;  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Harvey 
for  having  provided  him,  through  his  great  discovery,  with  a 
mechanical  basis  for  his  physiology ;  and  lamented  the  loss 
caused  to  science  by  the  death  of  Francis  Bacon,  though  yet 
he  was  probably  unacquainted  with  his  works.  His  library  of 
‘half-a-dozen  books,’  refeTred  to  in  a  letter  written  to  Mersenne 
in  1638,  did  not  include,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  either  the 
‘  De  Augmentis  ’  or  the  ‘  Novum  Organum.’ 

These  two  great  men  have  often  been  compared,  and  certain 
resemblances  between  them  are  obvious  to  notice.  Both 
early  conceived  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
learning  in  their  time.  To  both  it  seemed  that  the  human 
intellect  had  diverged  widely  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  could 
ody  regain  it  by  a.i  entire  change  of  course.  Each  regarded 
Ifiinself  as,  in  some  sort,  the  prophet  of  a  new  era.  Each  recom¬ 
mended  a  novel  and  infallible  method  for  the  advancement  of 
VOL.  cciv.  NO.  ccccxvn.  N 
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science ;  each  iasisted  upon  a  purposeful  use  of  the  trained 
understanding  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  reform. 
But  the  systems  they  so  earnestly  advocated  were  antithetical 
in  character.  Descartes  began  with  principles,  deduced  their 
consequences,  and  verified  those  consequences  by  experiment. 
Bacon  took  the  opposite  course.  He  set  out  with  ordered  and 
arranged  observations,  from  the  results  of  which,  sifted  and 
compared  according  to  a  prescribed  rule,  there  might  be  obtained 
by  induction  some  large  and  luminous  generalisation,  contributing 
to  the  increase  of  man’s  power  over  nature.  The  ‘  Novum 
‘  Organum’  then  in  no  way  suggested  the  ‘  Discours  de  la  Methods.’ 
Independent  and  original,  these  two  works  stand  side  by  side 
as  monuments  of  towering  ambition,  as  daring  forecasts,  still 
unrealised,  of  the  universal  subjugation  of  things  by  thought. 
The  ‘  divine  discontent  ’  of  genius  has  surely  never  been  more 
strikingly  embodied  than  in  these  extraordinary  products  of  the 
philosophical  renaissance. 

Descartes  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  improved  as  he  advanced 
in  the  career  of  an  author.  His  first  was  undoubtedly  his 
best  book.  In  the  ‘Discourse’  was  contained  the  real  sum 
and  substance  of  his  teaching.  It  had  the  charm  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  autobiography  ;  it  allured  its  readers  with  startling  novelties ; 
it  announced  brilliant  discoveries  in  science.  During  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  fact,  Descartes  added  to  the  volume 
rather  than  to  the  weight  of  his  contributions  to  knowledge. 
He  imparted  to  the  world  at  the  outset  essentially  all  that  he  had 
to  give :  at  any  rate,  all  that  he  allowed  himself  to  accumulate. 
For  he  was  little  inclined  to  welcome  new  ideas.  He  perhaps 
shunned  their  disturbing  effect  upon  those  he  had  formed  and 
cherished.  He  shrank  from  criticism ;  in  the  work  of  others 
he  sought  mainly  ratification  for  his  own  principles.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  became  immured  in  them.  What  lay  outside  the 
Cartesian  system  was  to  him  of  small  account,  and  thus  his 
achievement  fell  short  of  his  capability.  But  he  imposed 
his  limitations  on  himself.  Descartes  was  content  to  be  a 
Cartesian. 
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Art.  VIII.— VITERBO. 

1.  Storia  della  Citta  di  Viterho.  Da  Cesare  Pinzi.  3  vols. 

Roma.  1887  etc. 

2.  1  principali  Monumenti  di  Viterho.  Da  Cesare  Pinzi. 

3rd  Edition.  Viterbo.  1905. 

3.  History  of  Latin  Christianity.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  Dean  of 

St.  Paul’s.  4th  Edition.  London  :  John  Murray.  1866. 

4.  History  of  Frederick  the  Second.  By  T.  L.  Kington 

Oliphant.  Oambridge  and  London.  1862. 
h.  Italy  and  her  Invaders.  By  Thos.  Hodgkin.  Oxford.  1892  etc. 

■^iterbo  is  only  fifty-four  miles  from  Rome,  and  is  connected 
’  with  it  by  a  special  railway,  yet  one  suspects  that  its  name 
is  almost  unknown  to  a  large  number  of  the  EngUshmen  who 
travel  in  Italy.  One  obvious  reason  for  this  neglect  is  that, 
ance  the  railway  began  to  bear  visitors  to  the  South,  Viterbo, 
instead  of  lying  on  the  high  road  to  Rome,  has  been  left  isolated 
betwixt  the  new  routes.  Yet  it  is  a  well-preserved  mediaeval 
town,  with  walls,  churches,  and  palaces  which  will  repay  a  visit. 
If  it  is  wanting  in  a  distinguished  school  of  painting,  it  has 
developed  an  architecture  of  its  own,  which  is  curious  and  of 
considerable  value  for  the  history  of  the  art.  Its  chief  attrac¬ 
tion,  however,  lies  in  its  historical  associations — in  the  part  it 
play^  in  the  Middle  Ages  both  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Popes,  and  as  a  plucky  combatant  in  the  struggle  between  Pope 
and  Emperor.  It  makes,  too,  a  special  appeal  to  the  English¬ 
man,  since  the  one  EngUsh  Pope  figures  in  its  story,  and  since  an 
Englisli  prince  was  murdered  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  of  one  of 
its  churches.  A  further  inducement  to  visit  the  city  is  the 
recent  improvement  of  the  hotel  accommodation,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  travellers  in  motor-cars  having  prompted  the 
proprietor  of  the  principal  inn  to  raise  his  house  to  a  quite 
satisfactory  standard  of  comfort. 

Through  its  learned  librarian.  Signor  Cesare  Pinzi,  Viterbo 
has  recently  made  a  bid  for  the  interest  of  visitors  by  publishing 
a  full  history  of  itself  during  the  most  strenuous  and  eventful 
period  of  its  existence,  this  being  followed  up  with  an  excellent 
httle  guide,  which  one  is  pleased  to  find  has  reached  its  third 
edition.  Following  Signor  Pinzi’s  narrative,  with  the  aid  of 
other  historical  works,  we  learn  that  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies,  from  about  1100  to  1430,  Viterbo  played  a  part  in  Italian 
history  wliich,  if  it  failed  to  reach  the  point  of  brilliance,  was 
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certainly  respectable.  This  achievement  was  doubtless  due 
to  sterling  qualities  in  the  Viterbese  people.  Yet  it  was 
favoured  by  outward  circumstances.  Its  position,  close  to  the 
ancient  Via  Cassia,  the  high  road  to  the  north,  on  the  north¬ 
west  slope  of  the  Cimerian  Forest,  fifty-nine  miles  from  Rome, 
and  its  salubrious  qualities,  due  to  its  elevation  (over  1,000  feet) 
and  its  sulphur  baths,  marked  it  as  a  likely  resort  for  Pope,  if 
not  for  Emperor,  while  its  situation  at  the  edge  of  the  Pope’s 
dominions  exposed  it  to  intrigue  and  to  attack. 

After  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  the  castle  of 
Viterbo  (Castrum  Viterbii)  was  included  in  the  Lombard  Duchy 
of  Spoleto,  close  to  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Duchy.*  But  it 
attracted  little  attention  before  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  kings,  visited  it  in  773,  and,  having  fortified  it,  made  it  his 
base  in  attacking  Rome.  Soon  after,  about  the  time  that  Charle¬ 
magne  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it 
was  included  in  the  ‘  donations  ’  of  Matilda  Countess  of  Tuscany, 
by  which  the  Papacy  claimed  to  inherit  certain  territories. 
Yet  for  three  centuries  afterwards  it  was  but  loosely  attached 
to  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  being  governed  by  officials  who  were 
now  Ducal,  now  Imperial,  and  now  Papal.  During  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  it  passed  with  other  Italian  cities  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  feudal  regime,  its  citizens  being  the  vassals  of 
Counts  who  for  the  most  part  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castles. 
Following  the  general  course  of  developement  of  an  Italian  city, 
it  had  managed  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  not  only 
to  increase  its  population  and  its  area,  but  to  begin  the  work 
of  organising  itself  into  a  commune,  and  of  protecting  itself  by 
fortified  walls. 

In  the  year  1115,  Viterbo  was  formally  made  over  to  the  Holy 
See  as  a  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Yet  not  until 
three  more  centuries  had  passed  was  she  prepared  to  accept  the 
peaceful  role  of  dutiful  daughter  of  the  Church.  As  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  suggests,  she  was  just  beginning  to  taste  the 
wild  joys  of  battle,  and  to  feel  her  fighting  powers.  It  was 
now,  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  new  re¬ 
publican  spirit  in  the  Italian  cities  began  to  assert  itself  effec¬ 
tively  against  the  oppressions  of  German  feudalism,  and  that 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  cities,  aided  by  the  keener 
rivalries  of  their  pushing  industry,  led  to  frequent  struggles 
between  one  city  and  another.  Viterbo,  infected  by  the  spirit  of 

•  Pinzi  gives  the  date  as  a.d.  567.  But  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto 
se  ms  to  have  been  established  about  the  year  571  (T.  Hodgldn, 

‘  Italy  and  her  Invaders,’  vi.  pp.  83  ff.). 
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her  time,  found  ample  vents  for  her  fighting  impulses.  During 
this  century  the  conflict  between  her  burghers  and  her  nobles 
waxed  fierce  and  obstinate  ;  and  a  series  of  attacks  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  was  initiated  by  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  and 
strongly  placed  city  of  Ferento  (1172).  She  was  also  led  into 
warfare  with  other  cities  through  her  subjection  to  the  Papal 
dominions :  Eugenius  ITT.,  the  first  Pope  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  the  city,  levying  an  army  in  Viterbo  and  other  Papal  terri¬ 
tory  to  throw  it  against  the  Republicans  in  Rome,  led  by  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (1145).  This  gave  rise  to  a  long  feud  between  the  two 
cities. 

It  was,  however,  after  the  contest  between  Pope  and  Emperor 
had  begun  to  define  itself  that  Viterbo  become  entangled  in 
a  network  of  external  conflicts.  In  the  struggle  between  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  her  republican  sentiments  and  her  attachment 
to  the  Pope  combined  to  dispose  her  to  side  with  the  former 
party.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  people  were  in  their  hearts 
Guelphs,  whereas  the  Ghibelline  cause  foimd  its  supporters  here, 
as  el^where,  among  the  nobles  and  their  followers.  At  the 
same  time,  since  they  cared  more  for  their  own  civic  independ¬ 
ence  and  expansion  than  for  any  other  cause,  they  were  not 
unwilling,  now  and  again,  to  listen  to  the  flattering  voice  of  an 
Emperor,  when  he  promised  to  deliver  them  from  Papal  exac¬ 
tions  and  to  confer  a  greater  degree  of  autonomy  and  prosperity 
on  their  city. 

The  rise  of  a  Ghibelline  faction  within  the  city  is  said  to  date 
from  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  to  Viterbo  in  1155. 
It  was  then  that  the  citizens  saw  an  emperor  stoop  to  hold  the 
stirrup  of  a  Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  has 
ever  sat  on  the  Papal  throne,  as  a  condition  of  subsequently 
receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff  in  St.  Peter’s. 
The  Emperor  seems  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the  citizens 
by  conferring  on  their  town  the  title  of  city,  making  it  his  vassal, 
and  bestowing  on  it  the  imperial  standard.  It  was  in  Viterbo 
that  he  set  up  a  few  years  later  his  anti-pope  Clement  III.  A 
pretty  clear  sign  of  the  good  impression  he  was  making  on  the 
city  is  that  a  sumptuous  palace  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  end  of  the  twelfth  century  found  Viterbo  rapidly  growing. 
It  had  begun  to  enlarge  its  borders,  taking  in  another  of  those 
hill  plateaus  on  which  a  large  part  of  it  stands,  and  was  extending 
its  territory  by  conquest  also.  In  1193  the  title  of  ‘city’  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  III.,  who  also  raised  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  cathedral.  The 
importance  of  Viterbo  was  recognised  also  by  Celestine’s 
great  successor.  Innocent  III.,  who  in  1207  selected  it  as  the 
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meeting-place  of  the  famous  Coimcil  which  for  the  first  time 
laid  down  the  basis  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Papal 
States. 

This  advance  in  power  and  dignity  naturally  drew  to  Viterbo 
further  attention  from  the  emperors.  Otho  IV.  is  said  to  have  laid 
siege  to  it  in  1210.  But  the  real  tussle  between  Emperor  and 
Pope  for  the  possession  of  the  city  began  with  the  appearance 
in  Italy  of  that  gifted  and  dazzling  personality,  Frederick  II. 
(crowned  in  Rome  1220),  who  raised  the  German  dominion  in 
Viterbo,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Italy,  to  its  highest  point. 

Viterbo  was  at  this  time  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
of  the  foreigner.  She  had  excited  the  anger  of  the  Papal  Court 
by  sheltering  heretics,  the  Paterines.  She  had  further  roused 
the  jealousies  of  Rome  by  forcible  acquisitions  of  new  territory. 
The  nobles,  who  after  the  Peace  of  Constance  (1183)  had  been 
required  to  live  with  the  burghers  within  the  city,  had  become 
a  worse  source  of  disorder,  and  they  proved  a  potent  germ  of 
Ghibelline  disaffection.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Viterbo 
gave  a  warm  welcome  to  Frederick,  when  he  offered  his  good 
services  as  mediator  between  it  and  Rome,  with  which  a  fierce 
war  was  now  being  waged.  Frederick  was  the  better  able  to 
play  the  peacemaker  as  he  was  now  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Pope,  Gregory  IX.  His  efforts  at  conciliation  were  successful  and 
Viterbo  obtained  peace,  though  on  pretty  severe  conditions. 

This  occurred  in  1234.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  xmdergone  a  profound  change.  Frederick  had  been 
excommunicated,  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  bitter 
and  implacable  foes.  About  the  year  1240,  the  Viterbese  were 
angled  for  by  a  reminder  from  the  Emperor  of  how,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed,  he  had  ‘  donned  helmet  and  cuirass  in  their 
‘behalf.’  The  people  of  Viterbo  gave  him  a  great  reception. 
The  Emperor  once  more  offered  his  services  as  mediator,  this 
time  between  rival  noble  factions.  While  Frederick’s  wiles 
were  thus  undermining  Viterbo’s  loyalty  to  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment,  Gregory  died.  The  news  of  this  intrigue  must  have  been 
a  bitter  pill  to  the  old  man,  who  at  this  time  was  prevented,  by 
the  Emperor’s  successful  march  southwards,  from  taking  his 
baths  at  Viterbo.  No  wonder  that  his  biographer  inveighs 
against  the  perfidious  city,  calling  it  ‘  a  hotbed  of  heresy,  a  field 
‘  of  blood,  a  cave  of  robbers,  and  a  home  of  adulterers.’  The 
Emperor  now  began  to  look  on  the  city  as  a  permanent  posses¬ 
sion,  marking  the  fact  of  his  dominion  by  erecting,  in  1242,  a 
huge  palace  or  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  had  sixteen  towers 
and  horrible  dungeons.  But  he  was  soon  to  learn  the  amazing 
fickleness  of  his  rather  easy  prey.  In  1243  the  citizens  rose 
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against  the  Germans,  so  that  the  governor  had  to  retire  to  the 
castle  and  provision  it.  When  the  Kinperor,  hearing  of  this, 
attacked  the  city,  he  was  driven  back.  Thereupon  each  party 
prepared  for  the  more  serious  combat.  The  Pope  sent  help  to 
the  Viterbcse,  and  Frederick  beat  tip  recruits  from  neighbouring 
cities.  In  November  he  began  the  assault.  The  citizens,  led 
by  Cardinal  Regnier  (or  ‘  Raniero  ’),  defended  the  walls  with  the 
energy  and  obstinacy  of  a  deep  hatred.  The  women  aided 
the  men,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  or  heads  heavy  stones  to 
be  hurled  on  the  assailants,  or  bandaging  and  solacing  the 
wounded.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Tuscany. 

The  importance  of  the  siege  of  Viterbo,  which  lasted  three 
months,  is  fully  recognised  by  the  historians,  Gregorovius 
calling  it  a  memorable  episode  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Rome  ; 
while  another  German  historian,  Winckelmaun,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Frederick,  devotes  a  special  essay  to  his  struggle 
for  Viterbo.  The  defeat  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  series  of 
reverses  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  Frederick’s  power  in  Italy, 
and  finally  to  his  despondency  and  death  (1250). 

The  conflict  left  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides.  Frederick,  in 
his  second  manifesto  to  the  Princes  of  Christendom  (1245), 
vents  his  anger  on  the  city  ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
on  one  occasion  :  ‘  If  I  already  had  one  foot  in  Paradise,  I  would 
‘gladly  draw  it  back  on  the  chance  of  avenging  myself  on  the 
‘  citizens.’  ♦  The  Viterbese,  on  their  side,  seem  to  have  cherished 
a  hatred  like  that  of  a  woman  who  has  temporarily  forsaken  her 
lord  for  a  stranger  and  become  thoroughly  disillusioned.  The 
same  cardinal  who  led  the  defence  destroyed  Frederick’s  palace, 
and,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  rebuilt,  carried  the  city  wall, 
which  had  not  before  been  completed  on  this  side,  through  the 
ruins.  The  picturesque  figure  of  Viterbo’s  young  saint,  Santa 
Rosa,  whose  memory  the  citizens  still  honour  by  an  annual  pro¬ 
cession,  appears  on  the  scene  as  the  denunciator  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Imperial  party  in  the  city,  and  as  the  foreteller  of  the 
death  of  her  arch-enemy. 

Viterbo,  taught  by  bitter  experience,  appears  now  to  have 
virtually  resolved  to  relinquish  external  politics,  and  to  set 
her  house  in  order.  This  concentration  of  activity  on  internal 
affairs  was  aided  by  the  circumstance  that  about  this  time  the 
Popes,  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  chaotic  disorders,  began  to 

*  *  Quoted  by  Winckelmann,  ‘  Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.  Kampf  um 
Viterbo’  in  'Historische  Aufsatze  dem  Audcnkcn  an  Georg  Waitz 
gewidmet,’  p.  302, 
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visit  Viterbo,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  there.  From  about 
the  year  1260,  a  series  of  Popes,  beginning  with  Alexander  IV., 
who  died  there  (1261),  stayed  in  the  city ;  some  coming  on  their 
election  to  be  crowned,  others  to  die  and  be  buried  ;  while  others 
made  the  place  a  more  permanent  residence.  In  1266  a  beauti¬ 
ful  palace  was  specially  built  for  the  Papal  visitors  at  the 
expense  of  the  commime.  Among  these  was  the  eager  politician, 
Clement  IV.,  who  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  new  palace,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  inviting  to  it  Charles  of  Anjou,  after¬ 
wards  King  of  Sicily,  and  other  ambitious  and  intriguing  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  time. 

The  establishment  of  the  Papal  Court  in  the  city  must  have 
brought  it  more  than  one  benefit.  The  presence  of  the  Pope 
made  for  peace  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  old  back- 
slidings  from  the  Church.  As  positive  benefits,  it  secured  a 
more  satisfactory  government,  for  the  Pope  was  in  general 
better  to  deal  with  than  one  of  his  fussy  officials,  and  would, 
on  occasion,  wisely  temper  the  harsh  treatment  of  heretics  due 
to  excess  of  zeal ;  and  it  gave  the  city  not  only  a  new  and  more 
imposing  element  of  show,  but  more  of  real  consequence.  The 
great  and  exciting  business  of  electing  a  new  Pope  drew  to  the 
city  many  exalted  personages  with  their  retinues,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  stir  of  great  affairs.  The  Viterbese  eagerly  joined 
in  the  exciting  business,  and,  as  faithful  guardians  of  the 
Church’s  honom,  carefully  watched  the  growth  of  new  intrigues, 
seeking  to  restrain  the  violence  to  which  these  were  apt  to  give 
rise.  They  went  further  than  this,  and  when,  on  the  death  of 
a  Pope,  dilatory  cardinals  delayed  the  election  of  his  successor, 
occasioning  the  scandal  of  a  Christendom  without  a  head,  they 
brought  a  firm  pressure  to  bear  on  their  Excellencies,  and  were 
probably  the  fijst  to  put  the  College  on  such  occasions  under 
lock  and  key,  a  practice  clearly  chronicled  in  the  word  ‘  conclave.’ 
All  this  must  have  added  to  the  importance  of  the  municipality. 
One  may  suppose  further  that  the  presence  and  support  of  the 
Holy  See  must  have  supplied  a  considerable  impetus  to  the 
efforts  which  were  now  being  made  to  improve  and  decorate 
the  city  by  the  erection,  not  only  of  the  Papal  Palace,  but  of 
large  churches  and  of  municipal  palaces. 

Yet,  if  the  Popes  served  to  save  the  city  from  external 
conflicts,  they  introduced  a  crop  of  internal  ones.  An  atmosphere 
of  pohtical  intrigue  himg  over  the  city.  The  advocates  of  the 
various  claimants  for  the  chair  were  active  and  aggressive,  and 
quarrelsome  factions  met  in  the  squares  or  in  the  narrow  winding 
streets,  filling  the  city  vnth  uproar  and  violence.  In  this  way 
the  old  feuds,  arising  from  the  rivalries  of  noble  clans,  were 
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intensified  and  extended.  The  bold  and  public-spirited  action 
of  the  burghers,  in  forcing  the  cardinals  to  shorten  the  interreg¬ 
num  between  Pope  and  Pope,  must  have  fmther  embittered  the 
relations  between  them  and  the  nobles,  and  in  the  end  this 
opposition  to  the  cardinals  cost  them  dear.  During  the  delay 
of  nearly  six  months,  which  preceded  the  election  of  the  French¬ 
man,  Martin  IV.,  in  1281,  when  the  college  of  cardinals  was 
crowded  with  the  Orsini  and  their  dependents,  the  people, 
losing  patience,  broke  into  the  assembly  and  seized  three  cardinals 
as  hostages ;  as  a  consequence  of  which  sacrilegious  act,  the 
Bishop  of  Viterbo  had  to  fly,  while  the  city  was  pimished  by 
the  dread  penalty  of  excommimication.  The  new  Pontiff,  Martin, 
who  was  little  more  than  a  vassal  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  wiped 
the  dust  of  the  truculent  city  from  his  feet,  and  eighty-six  years 
were  to  elapse  before  Viterbo  was  again  to  receive  another 
Pontifical  visit.  These  events,  we  are  told,  reduced  the  city 
to  a  state  of  squalid  poverty  and  of  gloomy  dejection.  The 
first  of  the  more  serious  outbreaks  between  the  nobles  and  the 
people  took  place  about  this  time  (1281-3),  including  a  fierce 
battle  which  was  fought  in  the  Piazza  del  Commie.  The  ani¬ 
mosities  between  the  Viterbese  and  the  Romans  smouldered  on, 
and  now  and  again  flamed  out  into  another  war.  The  fortunes 
of  battle  now  turned  to  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year 
1291  the  Viterbese  ambassadors  had  to  appear  before  a  great 
Parlamento  of  the  Roman  citizens  on  the  Capitol,  and  there  to 
take  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  and  vassalage  to  Rome.  Yet  the 
old  independent  spirit  was  not  broken,  but  flashed  out  now  and 
again  not  only  in  the  masterful  handling  of  the  cardinals,  but  in 
a  war  with  Orvieto  or  other  city. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  new  movements,  or  phases  of 
movements,  come  into  Italian  history.  The  Popes  continue 
still  in  exile  at  Avignon,  and  their  absence  is  the  cause  not 
merely  of  sentimental  suffering,  but  of  shameful  niisgovern- 
ment  and  of  social  and  pohtical  disorder.  Efforts  are  made  by 
the  Ghibellines  to  revive  the  rule  of  the  German  Emperors.  The 
growing  power  of  the  nobles,  due  in  part  to  their  abihty  to  com¬ 
mand  the  hordes  of  mercenary  soldiers,  leads  to  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Republics,  which  ends  in  the  estabhshment 
of  the  famous  tyraimies,  and  the  rivalries  among  these  occasion 
further  conflicts.  In  the  midst  of  this  noisy  ferment,  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  scholar  may  be  heard  recalling  men  to  the 
newly  rediscovered  fountains  of  intellectual  delight  in  the 
writings  of  classical  antiquity. 

Viterbo  had  its  share  in  the  prevailing  commotion.  The 
absence  of  the  Papacy  was  particularly  hurtful  to  the  city. 
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Rapacities  of  Papal  officers  were  apt  to  be  resisted,  and  the 
resistance  might  easily  result  in  the  infliction  of  new  penalties. 
I’he  Popes  were,  however,  wise  enough  to  temper  these  hard¬ 
ships  now  and  again  with  some  form  of  consolatory  gift.  The 
appointment  of  a  Jubilee  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  the 
Viterbese,  because  their  city,  lying  on  the  great  northern  route 
to  Rome,  got  much  profit  out  of  entertaining  the  throng  of 
pilgrims  and  exhibiting  to  them  its  sacred  relics. 

In  Viterbo,  as  in  other  cities,  the  names  of  new  noble  families 
now  leapt  into  prominence.  Among  these  the  most  famous 
were  the  clan  of  the  Oatti  and  of  the  Di  Vico.  The  first  to 
capture  the  Signoria  was  Silvestre  Gatti  (1325),  ‘a  proud  and 
‘  perverse  Ghibelline.’  He  was  but  a  sorry  leader,  and  was  soon 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  its  disgusted  citizens.  Then  a  long 
tenure  of  the  lordship  fell  to  the  clan  of  Di  Vico,  who  took  the 
title  of  Prefetti  (Prefects)  of  Rome,  the  first  and  ablest  of  them 
being  the  celebrated  Prefetto  Giovanni  Di  Vico  (1338).  The 
despots  of  Viterbo  seem  to  have  been  merely  rude  fighters  and 
lovers  of  dominion.  Thus,  though  they  brought  some  aggran¬ 
disement  to  the  city,  they  brought  nothing  of  the  splendour 
and  fame  which  were  conferred  on  other  Italian  cities  by  the 
patrons  of  the  new  learning  and  art.  Yet,  bad  as  they  were, 
the  citizens  refused  to  expel  their  prefect  when  in  1347  they 
were  ordered  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  to  do  so,  and  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  national  Parlamento  in  Rome.  Even  after  Innocent  VI., 
in  his  determination  to  free  the  Papal  States  from  tyrants,  had 
suppressed  Di  Vico  (1353),  the  city  gave  itself  once  more  to  the 
clutches  of  this  masterful  family. 

A  deeply  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  Viterbo,  which 
occurred  in  the  interval  between  these  tyrannies,  was  the  visit 
of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  the  city  on  his  return  from  Avignon  (1367). 
In  connexion  with  this  visit  we  read,  strangely  enough,  not  of 
wild  rejoicings  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  but  only  of  a  serious 
riot  wffich  was  brought  on  by  the  Papal  Marshal’s  daring  to 
wash  his  dog  in  one  of  the  most  prized  fountains  of  the  city. 

The  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon,  leading  to 
further  extortions  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  seems  to  have 
cooled  what  little  affection  Viterbo  still  retained  for  them. 
In  1375  the  son  of  the  preceding  tyrant,  Francesco  di  Vico,  entered 
the  city  to  the  cry  of  ‘  Long  live  the  people,’  and  the  people, 
responding  by  salutations  to  the  ‘  Lord  of  Viterbo,’  stormed 
the  castle  (Rocca)  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Piazza  del  Comune,  burnt  there  the  articles  of 
their  Papal  constitution.  Twelve  years  of  the  new  lordslup, 
which  heaped  upon  the  imhappy  city  worse  injuries  than  ever 
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before,  had  to  be  endured  before  the  people  were  strong  enough 
to  defeat  and  slay  the  worst  of  their  tyrants. 

At  length  the  Papal  chair  was  restored  to  Rome,  and  the 
Viterbese  were  able  to  see  their  Popes  again  within  their  walls. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  with  what  looks  like  a  fatal  tenacity  of  passion, 
the  city  opened  her  arms  once  more  to  a  Di  Vico,  one  Sciarra, 
a  cousin  of  the  last  ruler  (1391).  The  hand  of  the  Pope  had, 
however,  grown  more  powerful,  and,  after  only  a  few  years  of 
power,  Sciarra  was  defeated  by  the  Papal  forces,  and,  failing  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  office  of  vicar  which  Boniface 
had  left  liim,  had  to  retire  to  a  fortress  of  his  clan  (1396).  Viterbr 
was  now  strictly  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  was, 
for  the  first  time,  required  to  pay  tribute.  The  astute  Boniface, 
however,  mitigated  penalties  by  judicious  favours,  and  by  a 
clever  stroke  ineluded,  among  the  bulls  and  pardons  which  he 
issued,  one  wWch  offered  a  sheaf  of  indulgences  to  those  of  his 
rebel  subjects  who  would  assist  gratuitously  in  confirming  his 
hold  on  the  city  by  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  fortress. 
The  constitution  of  the  city  was  now  altered,  the  more  popular 
clement,  the  Parlamento,  being  suppressed.  In  1435  the 
e.xtinetion  of  the  Di  Vico  clan  secured  the  Papal  Government 
against  risk  of  further  trouble. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  local  historian  breaks  off.  The 
city  was  now  firmly  placed  under  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Papaey.  After  this,  he  writes,  it  was  to  remain  ‘  almost  atro- 
‘  phied  for  more  than  four  centuries  in  the  m)rstic  sleep  of  the 
‘  Papal  States,  until  the  Breach  of  Porta  Pia  came  to  reunite 
‘  it  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation.’  The  ‘  mystic  sleep  ’  began 
under  Martin  V.,  when  the  citizens  were  subjected  to  plentiful 
admonitions  from  friars,  Viterbese  and  others,  who  preached 
peace  and  concord,  anti-Semitism,  and  purification  of  manners. 
It  was  now  (1426)  that  San  Bernardino  of  Siena  visited  the 
city,  and  kindled  in  the  citizens  a  passion  for  moral  reforms. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Viterbo  again  became 
a  resort  of  the  Popes,  Boniface  visiting  it  for  the  baths,  and 
Innocent  VII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  John  XXIII. — ^the  next 
John  after  him  who  had  died  here — fleeing  hither  for  security. 
Later  in  the  century,  too,  the  place  proved  to  be  attractive  to 
the  Popes,  and  the  reader  of  their  history  is  not  likely  to  forget 
how  the  most  cultured  of  them,  Pius  II.  (Aeneas  Sylvius),  loved 
to  come  here  in  the  month  of  May,  not  only  to  take  the  baths, 
but  to  stroll  in  the  fields  and  enjoy  the  air,  and  look  on  the 
green  crops  and  the  flowering  flax,  ‘  which  in  its  colour  imitated 
‘  the  heavens  ’ ;  and  how  his  cardinals  once  glorified  the  city  for 
his  delectation  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  adorning  its  whole 
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length  from  the  Franciscan  church  to  the  cathedral  with  blue 
and  white  draperies,  and  preparing  scenes  in  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  events  from  sacred  history,  such  as  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  housetops  being  used  to 
represent  heaven.* 

That  the  citizens  were  thoroughly  cured  of  their  Ghi  belli  ne 
leanings  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
visited  Viterbo,  unruly  spirits  showed  their  contempt  for  Imperial 
dignities  by  trying  to  catch  with  hooks  the  baldachin  held  over 
the  Emperor.f 

Even  to-day  Viterbo  at  once  shows  itself  to  be  a  mediaeval 
town  to  a  stranger  who  drives  into  it  from  the  railway  station. 
He  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  wall,  and,  outside  this,  of  the 
fine  Torre  di  San  Biele,  with  its  two  stories,  each  having  its 
battlements,  and  its  curious  combination  of  round  and  pointed 
arch,  which  was  erected  as  an  advanced  fort  in  1270.  Inside 
the  gate  the  first  impression  may  disappoint  one  who  has  read 
of  the  battles  and  the  pageants  described  in  its  history.  He  may 
feel,  as  J.  A.  Symonds  felt  on  visiting  Syracuse,  that  the  reality 
had  a  disappointing  smallness.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the 
squares  mostly  small,  and  there  are  no  such  imposing  buildings 
as  the  cathedral  and  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena.  Yet  he 
soon  discovers  that  it  is,  so  to  say,  drawn  to  sc“le  ;  and  after  he 
has  grown  accustomed  to  the  standard  he  will  find  much  that 
is  architecturally  interesting.  A  large  part  of  these  relics  of  a 
past  art  date  from  the  peri^  of  Viterbo’s  most  strenuous  life — 
the  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Italian  architecture  in 
which  the  Lombard  Romanesque  style  was  in  its  bloom,  and 
passed  into  the  richer  style  known  as  the  Lombard  Gothic  or 
‘  Gotliic  Romanesque.’  f 

It  is  natural  to  turn  first  to  the  famous  historical  spot,  the 
Piazza  San  Lorenzo,  where  stand  the  cathedral  and  the  Pope’s 
palace  (now  the  episcopal  palace).  As  a  whole,  the  square 
has  an  unfinished  look,  and  its  buildings  impress  one  as  small 
and  as  bleakly  isolated  one  from  the  other.  In  addition  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  Pope’s  palace,  there  is  but  one  other  building — 
a  ‘  mediaeval  house,’  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It 


♦  M.  Creighton,  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy,’  iii.  p.  287  ff. ;  and 
‘  Hist.  Essays  and  Reviews,’  pp.  93,  94,  and  97. 
t  Creighton,  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy,’  iii.  p.  123. 

+  See  J.  Wood  Brown,  ‘Italian  Architecture’  (1905),  chaps,  iv. 
and  V. 
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has  a  charming  little  fa9ade,  on  the  lower  division  of  which  is  an 
arcade  of  two  circular  arches,  now  filled  up ;  and  on  the  upper 
division,  marked  off  by  a  dainty  cornice,  are  two  small  round- 
arched  windows,  having  each  two  lights,  divided  by  a  delicate 
shaft,  with  pretty  tracery  above. 

The  piazza  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  city, 
the  cathedral  occupying,  it  is  said,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castrum 
Viterbii.  This  building,  with  its  later  classical  facade  and 
its  fine  campanile,  marked  with  black  and  white  horizontal  bars 
in  the  Sienese  manner,  is  impressive  even  from  without.  The 
body  of  the  cathedral  represents  the  Lombard  church  of  the 
twelfth  century  greatly  reduced.  The  Gothic  campanile  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  with  later  restorations.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  curiously  carved 
capitals,  some  in  leaf  pattern,  others  in  the  form  of  winged 
quadrupeds,  others  again  in  that  of  human  faces.  Here  a 
lover  of  ceremonial  spectacle  would  naturally  recall  the  Papal 
coronations  and  sepultures  which  took  place  in  the  church. 
The  imagination  of  a  student  of  history  might  select  a  politically 
important  event,  such  as  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  in 
1207,  or  one  of  those  incidents  which  touch  the  deeper  human 
emotions.  Among  these  the  most  solemn  and  most  pathetic 
was  surely  the  excommunication  passed  here  in  1268  by  Clement 
IV.  on  the  Hohenstaufen  lad  Conradin.  This  darling  of  the 
Ghibellines  had  ignored  repeated  summonses  to  appear  before 
the  Pope  ;  and  a  like  indifference  showed  itself  in  the  young 
prince  just  after  the  excommunication,  when  he  and  Prince 
Frederick  of  Austria  rode  defiantly  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
past  the  city,  and  the  Pope,  with  prophetic  shrewdness,  remarked 
to  his  cardinals  :  ‘  Behold  the  victims  led  to  the  sacrifice.’  The 
handsome  modern  tomb  of  John  XXL,  set  up  in  the  cathedral 
opposite  the  modest  old  one,  carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the 
sinister  event,  the  swift  succession  of  three  Popes  in  a  single 
year  (1276),  and  to  the  sudden  death  of  John  by  the  collapse 
of  a  room  which  he  had  just  built  in  the  palace. 

The  Pope’s  palace  looks  from  the  front  a  puny  and  shabby 
building.  This  impression  is  due  partly  to  its  state  of  decay, 
partly  to  its  position.  It  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
side  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Faulle,  and  when  looked  at  from 
behind  it  is  a  distinctly  impressive  structure,  set  high,  like  the 
Church  which  it  represents,  on  a  rocky  foundation,  strengthened 
by  a  stone  wall,  stout  buttresses,  and  a  massive  arch.  Entering 
the  building  one  steps  into  the  famous  Hall  of  the  First  Conclave, 
through  which  one  passes  to  the  old  Papal  apartments.  It  is  a 
dingy,  badly^lit  place,  though  by  peering  up  one  can  manage 
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to  see  something  of  its  fine  wooden  roof.  It  must  have 
worn  a  very  different  look  in  the  old  days  when  the  cardinals 
gathered  here,  well  lit  with  six  windows  on  either  side  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  the  palazzina  opposite.  These  have  long 
since  been  covered  over,  though  from  the  back  one  can  still  see 
the  frame  of  those  on  the  hinder  wall.  The  gem  of  this  structure 
is,  however,  the  open  loggia  added  to  the  palace  in  1267.  It 
runs  to  the  right  of  this  over  the  deep  arch.  Up  to  1903  it  had 
been  sadly  neglected,  its  graceful  arches  being  filled  in,  but  in 
that  year  the  restorer  took  it  in  hand.  Photographs  have 
happily  preserved  the  look  of  the  half-ruined  arcade.  The 
Gothic  arches  formed  by  an  interlacing  of  larger  circular  ones 
are  not  only  elegant,  but  seem  to  be  appropriate  as  suggesting 
one  way  in  which  the  evolution  of  the  ‘  Gothic  Romanesque  ’ 
may  have  arisen  out  of  the  ‘  Lombard  Romanesque.’  Above 
the  arcade  is  a  kind  of  frieze  in  which  an  alternating  lion  and  a 
shield  represent  the  city  of  Viterbo  and  the  Gatti  family,  to 
which  the  founder  of  the  palace  belonged,  while  higher  still 
may  be  seen  traces  of  the  symbols  of  Pope  and  Emperor.  The 
loggia  was  built  as  a  place  where  the  Pope  could  show  himself 
to  the  people,  and  give  them  his  benediction. 

Among  many  scenes  which  are  apt  to  recur  to  one  in  this 
palace  is  one  enacted  in  the  hall  in  1270.  Clement  IV.  was 
dead,  and  already  more  than  a  year  had  passed,  and  no  successor 
was  elected.  So  the  commune  with  characteristic  energy 
began  to  apply  the  screw,  first  keeping  the  cardinals  confined 
on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  then,  after  tliis  measure  had 
failed  to  move  them  to  a  decision,  removing  the  roof  of  the 
Aula,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  and  the  rain  might  force 
them  to  discharge  their  duty.  In  the  archives  of  the  city 
there  is  still  preserved  a  bull,  issued  by  the  college  during  this 
time  of  its  extremity,  in  which  it  prays  the  captain  of  the  city  to 
remove  from  the  roofless  hall  an  aged  cardinal  who  is  too  infirm 
to  endure  the  severe  discipline.  Yet,  in  strolling  through  the 
fair  palace  built  to  be  a  pleasant  retreat  for  hunted  and  weary 
pontifis,  it  seems  better  to  put  out  of  sight  the  agitating  political 
events,  and  to  dwell  on  the  moments  of  happy  tranquillity  which 
it  gave  to  a  Pope  like  Pius  II.,  when  on  a  spring  morning  he 
looked  down  from  a  palace  window  or  from  the  loggia  on  the 
golden  poplars  fluttering  in  the  soft  breeze  above  the  shooting 
fruit  trees  and  the  gleaming  rivulet. 

From  the  retired  piazza  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Viterbo  was  focussed,  the  visitor  will  probably  pass  to  the 
larger  and  more  impressive  one  in  the  centre  of  the  city  in  which 
the  civic  life  centred,  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  The  buildings 
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speak  of  a  commune  with  large  and  various  functions.  The 
finest  is  the  Palazzo  Municipale,  the  construction  of  wliich,  with 
the  piazza,  was  begun  in  the  year  12G4.  Only  the  fine  arcade  of 
the  original  jmlace  survives.  In  this  building  are  the  library, 
the  arcliives  of  the  city,  and  an  interesting  museum  containing 
Etruscan  tombs  and  other  curiosities,  as  well  as  paintings  by 
Lorenzo  di  Viterbo  and  other  local  painters.  The  other  striking 
feature  of  the  piazza  is  the  Communal  Tower  (Torre  del  Comune). 
This  tower,  which  fell  and  was  rebuilt  in  1487,  is  44  metres  in 
height,  and  lifts  its  slender  form,  crowned  by  the  lightest  of  iron 
belfries,  with  an  aerial  grace  which  will  charm  even  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  Torre  del  Mangia  at  Siena.  A  curious 
detail  in  the  piazza  is  two  large  stone  lions  on  granite  columns. 
The  one  on  the  south  end  represents  thee  Gulph  emblem  of  the 
Commune  before  the  destruction  of  Ferento  (1172);  the  other 
at  the  north  end,  wliich  has  a  palm  tree,  the  symbol  of  Ferento, 
added  to  the  lion,  is  the  emblem  of  the  city  after  this  event. 

On  this  piazza  more  than  one  exciting  Parlamento  has  been 
held,  more  than  one  fierce  battle  fought.  The  fiercest  was  that 
when  the  ])eople,  in  1387,  rose  against  their  tyrant  Francesco  di 
Vico,  whose  oppressions  had  passed  the  limits  of  endurance.  It 
was  the  feast  of  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  and  from  the  belfry  of 
the  church  of  Sant’ Angelo,  at  one  corner  of  the  piazza,  fluttered 
a  flag  with  the  image  of  the  saint.  Just  when  the  citizens  were 
losing  ground,  this  banner  fell  in  their  midst,  a  favourable  omen 
which  so  rallied  their  spirits  that  they  fought  with  redoubled 
energy  and  drove  the  tyrant  from  the  place.  This  church  of 
Sant’  Angelo  adds  another  interesting  detail  to  the  piazza,  a 
Roman  sarcophagus,  whose  sculptured  surface  depicts  the  hunt 
of  Meleager.  A  popular  legend  has  interred  in  this  beautiful 
tomb  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Viterbese  women,  Santa  Galiana. 
This  lady,  so  the  story  runs,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  of  a  rare  beauty,  being  known  as  ‘  la 
‘  Bella  Galiana.’  A  Roman  baron  was  urged  by  a  mad  love  for 
the  famed  damsel  to  attack  Viterbo  in  order  to  carry  her  off  by 
force.  Failing  to  enter  the  city,  he  prayed  that  the  fair  lady 
might  at  least  be  shown  to  him  for  a  moment  on  the  wall.  He 
was  granted  his  request,  and  at  sight  of  her  spite  and  envy  so 
mastered  him  that  he  aimed  an  arrow  and  shot  her  through  the 
heart. 

Besides  these  two  foci  of  the  city’s  public  life,  there  are  other 
spots  where  one  seems  to  catch  the  echoes  of  its  long  hushed 
clamour.  In  the  large  modern  square  where  the  hotel  stands, 
the  Piazza  della  Rocca,  many  a  stirring  scene  has  been  witnessed. 
Here  stood  the  old  fortress  (Rocca)  within  which  more  than  one 
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Pope  dwelt  before  the  palace  was  built.  It  was  repeatedly 
destroyed  and  rebuilt,  the  surviving  structure  being  used  as 
barracks.  It  was  on  this  piazza,  in  the  year  1426,  that  San 
Bernardino,  after  completing  a  cycle  of  sermons  on  a  spot  close 
to  the  church  of  San  Francesco  hard  by — a  spot  now  marked  by 
a  pulpit — celebrated  a  great  ‘  Burning  of  Vanities  ’  (Brucia- 
mento  delle  Vanita).  Among  the  ‘  vanities  ’  cast  upon  the 
pyre  were  draught  boards,  slippers,  amulets,  and  bits  of  braided 
hair.  As  the  bonfire  shot  up  its  first  flames,  the  lofty  bell  on 
the  municipal  tower  led  off  a  crash  of  bells  from  all  the  churches. 
A  iew  steps  take  us  from  the  piazza  to  the  Gothic  church  of 
Sap  Francesco,  begun  in  1237.  Though  never  completed,  the 
transepts  and  chancel,  with  their  vaulted  roof  and  their  beautiful 
tombs,  have  an  impressive  dignity.  Of  these  the  finest  are  those 
of  the  Popes  Clement  IV.  and  Hadrian  VI.,  and  of  the  Cardinals 
Fra  Marco  and  Gerardo  Landriano.  Another  tomb,  that  of 
the  Prefetto  Pietro  di  Vico,  though  considerably  damaged, 
shows  traces  of  fine  sculpture.  When  Pope  Clement  died,  and 
his  body  was  laid,  according  to  his  wishes,  in  the  Dominican 
church,  Santa  Maria  di  Gradi,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be 
wrought,  bringing  great  gain  to  the  church,  the  envious  greed  of 
the  priests  of  the  cathedral  prompted  them  to  steal  the  tomb ; 
after  which,  the  poor  Pope’s  remains  were  bandied  hither  and 
thither  till  only  twenty  years  ago  they  were  brought  here  for 
what  it  is  hoped  is  to  be  their  resting-place.  The  visitor  who 
contemplates  the  quiet  effigies  on  these  beautiful  monuments 
will  find  curious  matter  for  reflection  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  Pope  and  the  Prefect,  who  were  bitter  enemies  during  their 
lifetime,  became  strangely  united  after  their  death.  Both  died 
in  the  same  year  (1268) ;  both,  probably,  had  their  mausoleums 
carved  by  the  same  pair  of  hands  ;  and  now  they  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  profound  peace  of  the  tomb. 

The  piazza  of  San  Gesii,  which  is  now  one  of  a  number  of 
dreary,  half-finished-looking  squares  in  Viterbo,  was  in  the 
old  days  when  the  Communal  Palace  stood  here  a  centre  of  Ufe 
and  strife.  The  fierce  clan  of  Di  Vico  had  their  palace  here, 
remains  of  which  can  still  be  recognised.  The  church,  formerly 
that  of  San  Silvestro,  wears  to-day  a  worn  and  squalid  aspect, 
the  beams  of  the  roof  and  the  wooden  gallery  looking  shaky, 
and  the  stucco  peeling  off  from  the  walls.  It  was  at  the  high 
altar  of  this  church  that,  in  1271,  Prince  Henry  of  Cornwall,  when 
kneeling  and  praying,  was  slain  by  Guy  de  Montfort  and  his 
followers  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the  slayng  of  Guy’s  father, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  Although  the 
choice  of  the  moment  when  the  enemy  was  praying  in  church 
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in  order  to  kill  him  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,*  Dante 
had  good  reason  to  single  out  this  instance  as  typical  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  violence  (‘  Inferno,’  xii.  118-120). 

But  all  the  remains  of  mediseval  Viterbo  are  not  thus  mean¬ 
looking.  The  city  has  conserved  some  fine  examples  of  the  best 
periods  of  its  architecture,  of  which  not  the  least  curious  and 
beautiful  is  the  palace  of  the  Alessandri  in  the  tiny  piazza  of 
San  Pellegrino.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  most  battered  and 
squalid  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  first  view  of  it  brings  to 
the  stranger  who  has  threaded  the  long,  narrow  Via  di  San  Pelle¬ 
grino,  the  rare  thrill  of  a  vision.  Two  sides  are  bounded  by  the 
palace.  On  the  larger  facade  is  a  deep  grotto  serving  as  a 
balcony,  framed  in  above  by  the  mouldings  of  a  wide  (segmental) 
arch.  The  face  of  the  balcony  has  a  deep  parapet  cornice  resting 
on  finely  cut  corbels.  Above  the  gallery  the  fa§ade  has  mould¬ 
ings  of  a  fine  pointed  ornament.  This  part  of  the  palace  is 
connected  by  a  passage,  roofed  over  with  half  an  arch,  with  a 
second  building  which,  though  squatty-looldng,  has  its  meanness 
redeemed  by  a  curious  portico,  the  stunted  columns  of  which 
suggest  that  the  pavement  has  been  raised.  Behind  this  lesser 
wing  of  the  palace  appear  two  square  towers.  The  Alessandri 
were  a  good  Guelph  family  which  supported  the  Gatti  when 
the  twelfth  century  was  giving  place  to  the  thirteenth.  The 
other  two  sides  of  the  piazzetta  are  formed  by  a  small  chapel, 
which  in  its  new  fa9ade  looks  out  of  place,  and  some  small  houses, 
which  show  from  the  coat  of  arms  on  their  fronts  that  they  were 
dependent  on  the  baronial  mansion.  These  houses  and  the 
half-ruined  towers  near  the  piazzetta,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  enemies  of  the  Alessandri,  are  eloquent  of  the  hot 
fighting  which  must  once  have  raged  in  this  small  and  confined 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  proud  little  edifice,  which  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  a  special  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  TV.,  is 
now  occupied  by  modest  husbandmen.  There  is  no  other 
surviving  palace  of  Viterbo  which  can  compare  in  architectural 
fascination  with  this.  Yet  more  than  one  deserve  a  passing 
glance.  Of  these  it  must  be  sufficient  to  name  the  portion  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Gatti  (twelfth  century)  visible  from  the 
Via  Principe  Umberto,  and  the  very  interesting  Farnese  palace 
(fifteenth  century),  on  the  fa9ade  of  which  roimd  arched  windows 
bravely  surmount  pointed  ones. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  churches  that  Viterbo  has  conserved  the 
choicest  examples  of  its  ancient  architecture.  They  lie  hidden 
away  in  their  tiny  piazzas  from  the  highways  of  the  city.  One 


*  See  Burckhardt,  ‘  Reneussance  in  Italy,*  p.  57. 
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of  the  oldest  is  that  of  San  Sisto,  the  lower  and  older  portion  of 
which  is  said  by  Piiusi  to  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  In  this  portion  the  two  arcades  with  their 
slightly  bulging  columns  and  ornate  capitals,  and  the  fine  arch 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  all  of  a  lightish  stone,  make  up  a  pleasing 
whole.  The  extension  of  this  church  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  addition  of  a  presbytery  and  an  apse,  standing  on  a  higher 
level,  and  connected  with  the  older  church  by  a  high  flight  of 
steps,  has,  no  doubt,  marred  the  original  design ;  yet  it  intro¬ 
duces  a  certain  element  of  piquant  picturesqueness  into  the 
interior.  This  later  apse,  as  well  as  the  old  square  campanile, 
protrudes  through  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  city,  giving  to  this 
from  outside  one  of  its  picturesque  details.  With  this  one 
must  be  taken  another  ancient  Lombard  church,  that  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Zoccoli  (St.  John  in  sandals),  which  forms  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  first.  It  is  plain  to  the  point  of  ascetic  severity. 
The  walls  and  the  roof  of  beams  are  ahke  naked  and  gloomy. 
The  only  element  of  decoration  is  supplied  by  the  bands  of 
moulding  (torus)  which  serve  as  rudiments  of  capitals.  Every¬ 
thing  here,  says  Pinzi,  breathes  of  austerity,  of  mortification,  of 
ultramundane  aspiration,  the  spirit  of  the  eleventh  century.* 
The  architectural  treasures  of  Viterbo  lie  scattered  about  the 
city,  often  in  out-of-the-way  nooks,  and  the  only  way  to  seize 
clearly  the  characteristics  and  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  art  is  to 
wander  along  its  narrow  and  often  gloomy  streets,  to  cross  its 
bridges  and  its  piazzette,  and  to  pass  vmder  its  gateways.  In  this 
way  one  lights  unexpectedly  on  picturesque  relics  of  a  past  art, 
tlirown  into  relief  by  commonplace  and  dingy  surroundings, 
which  affect  the  observer  as  the  resurrection  of  flowers  from 
under  an  ash-heap  might  affect  him.  Now  it  is  an  early  Lom¬ 
bard  campanile  of  uncouth  and  squatty  form,  yet  with  a  promise 
of  beauty  in  its  apertures.  At  another  moment  it  is  a  small 
palace,  much  defaced,  but  preserving  a  beautiful  heirloom  in  an 
external  staircase  leading  up  over  half  an  arch  to  a  balcony 
and  round-arched  doorway,  the  balcony  being  adorned  with  a 
jmrapet  cornice  on  corbels,  and  with  mouldings.  Now  again 
one’s  eye  is  arrested  by  a  lovely  portal,  once  belonging  to  a 
church,  decked  out  with  dainty  spiral  columns,  and  a  sort  of 
rich  frieze  work  made  up  of  intersecting  vines  and  Lilliputian 


*  G.  F.  Rivoira  (‘  Le  Origini  dell’  Architettura  lombarda,’  pp.  276  ff.) 
seems  to  differ  from  Pinzi  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  two  churches, 
regarding  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  as  the  older  edifice  (eleventh 
century),  while  he  refers  the  old  church  of  San  Sisto  to  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century. 
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human  figures,  the  work  of  some  fourteenth-century  sculptor 
rejoicing  in  the  prodigality  of  the  new  Renaissance  art.  Just 
after,  it  is  a  blackened  fountain  in  a  poor  dilapidated  piazza, 
which  has  the  form  of  a  font  with  a  peaked  cover,  every  bit  of 
its  surface  being  carven  into  floral  and  human  forms  as  carefully 
and  as  daintily  as  if  it  had  been  a  chalice — one  of  the  surviving 
thirteenth-century  sculptures  which  led  men  to  name  Viterbo 
‘  the  city  of  beautiful  women  and  beautiful  fountains.’ 

If  the  visitor  would  fully  seize  the  spirit  of  old  Viterbo,  he 
should  wander  also  beyond  its  gates,  contemplating  its  fine 
battlemented  wall  and  the  many  towers  which  rise  above, 
glancing  back  on  the  municipal  and  other  towers  of  what  once 
was  called  also  ‘  the  turreted  city  ’  when  these  are  touched  by 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  ruminating  over  the  massive 
foundations  of  Frederick’s  castle,  so  rudely  cut  across  by  the 
wall.  He  will  find,  too,  outside  the  city  some  of  its  finest  archi¬ 
tectural  treasiues.  Not  far  from  the  wall  stands  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Verity,  now  turned  into  municipal  offices,  on 
the  plaster  of  whose  walls  is  preserved  the  finest  painting  by  a 
Viterbese  artist,  the  ‘  Espousal  of  the  Virgin,’  by  Lorenzo  di 
Viterbo,  a  work  deserving  to  be  better  known,  whilst  in  its 
cloisters,  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  may  be  found  tracery  of  a  rare  loveliness. 
Then  there  is  the  old  Dominican  church,  Santa  Maria  di  Gradi, 
where  the  weary  body  of  the  Pope  was  not  allowed  to  repose ; 
which,  though  now  transformed  into  a  penitentiary,  has  pre¬ 
served  its  large  and  chaste  Gothic  cloisters  and  the  portico  in 
front  of  its  fa9ade.  A  longer  walk  brings  one  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Quercia,  with  its  cloisters,  a  handsome  edifice 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Other  reasons,  too,  will  draw  the  visitor  outside  the  city.  He 
will  want  to  see  the  famous  hot  sulphur  spring,  II  Bulicame  (or 
Bullicame),  i.e.  boiling  spring,  which  gurgles  up  in  the  centre 
of  a  basin  of  smoking  water.  Dante,  who  had  pretty  certainly 
visited  Viterbo,*  used  this  spring  as  an  image  of  a  rivulet  in  hell, 
which  made  him  shudder  again  even  when  he  wrote  of  it  (‘Inferno,’ 
xiv.  79-81).  To  the  reader  of  the  turbulent  history  of  the  city 
the  spring  might  well  seem  to  image  the  ever  hot  and  erup¬ 
tive  temper  of  mediseval  Viterbo.  Then,  too,  he  will  be  well 
advised  to  take  longer  excursions,  to  drive  up  to  the  ruins  of 
Ferento,  the  hostile  city  which  the  Viterbese  destroyed,  standing 
on  a  height  which  commands  a  fine  view,  where  he  will  find  the 
imposing  remains  of  a  primitive  Etrusco-Roman  theatre,  and  to 
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visit  other  towns  which  had  hostile  doings  with  Viterbo :  Monte- 
hascone,  for  example,  on  its  prominent  hill  a  thousand  feet  above 
Viterbo;  orVetralla,  where,  though  he  will  find  little  of  interest 
in  the  squaUd-looldng  town,  he  may  walk  over  to  the  romantic 
Valley  of  Norchia,  and  see  the  long  series  of  lofty  temple-like 
Etruscan  tombs  carven  on  the  face  of  the  warm  yellow  cliffs. 
And  he  will  find  new  architectural  beauties  in  the  Villa  Lante 
(fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries),  an  elegantly  planned  building 
with  a  lovely  garden  and  fountain,  and  in  Toscanella  with  its 
fine  early  Lombard  church.  Viterbo  offers  the  traveller,  indeed, 
an  exceptional  variety  of  excursions.  He  will  find  that  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ways  of  leaving  the  place  is  to  drive  up 
the  Roman  road  over  the  slopes  of  Monte  Cimino  to  Civitk 
Castellana.  He  will  have  glorious  views  on  the  way  of  Monte 
Soracte  and  the  Apennines,  edged  with  snow,  and  will  be  able 
to  inspect  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Caprarola,  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  Renaissance  j)alace,  further  on  the  sombre  yet 
deeply  interesting  ruins  of  Falerii,  and  beyond  these  the  Etruscan 
tomb-chambers  which  flank  the  latter  part  of  the  road. 
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Art.  IX.— rationalism  AND  APOLOGETIC. 

1.  The  History  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  Alfred  William  Benn.  London:  Longmans.  1906. 

2.  Religion :  A  Criticism  and  a  Forecast.  By  G.  Lowes 

Dickinson.  London :  Brimley  Johnson.  1905. 

3.  The  Hearts  of  Men.  By  H.  Fielding.  London :  Hurst  & 

Blackett.  1901. 

4.  Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion.  By  W.  R.  Inge,  D.D. 

London :  Murray.  1906. 

Tf,  as  Buckle  assures  us,  the  progress  of  civihsation  is  marked 

by  the  triumph  of  mental  over  physical  and  of  intellectual 
over  moral  laws,  the  history  of  the  thought  of  a  given  period  is,  as 
such,  the  history  of  the  civilisation  of  that  period  ;  its  temporary 
retreats  and  permanent  advance,  as  of  an  incoming  tide  which, 
if  here  and  there  it  appears  to  lose  ground,  gains  steadily  along 
the  whole  coastline,  flooding  creek,  pool,  and  shallow  with  its 
resistless  flow.  Such  is  the  impression  left  by  Mr.  Benn’s  ‘  His- 
‘  tory  of  English  RationaUsm  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.’  It  is 
more  than  a  ‘  History  of  English  Rationalism  ’ ;  it  is  a  history  of 
the  advance  of  Enghsh  intellectual  life.  In  more  than  one 
respect  it  recalls  Buckle’s  famous  book,  like  which  it  possesses 
the  merit,  too  rare  in  works  of  a  scientific  character,  of  a  Uterary 
and  often  epigrammatic  style.  The  description  of  the  effect 
of  the  Copernican  astronomy  on  sixteenth-century  speculation 
may  be  instanced : 

‘  The  celestial  luminaries  were  no  longer  conceived  as  carried  on  a 
scries  of  concentric  shells,  but  as  moving  freely  through  space  ;  and 
with  the  shattering  of  those  crystalline  spheres  an  outlook  opened 
into  the  vast  solitudes  which  lay  beyond  ;  while  the  forces  imprisoned 
within  their  impassable  walls  as  it  were  exploded,  and  rushed  out 
to  occupy  the  illimitable  void.  Under  Aristotle’s  system  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  to  matter  had  been  something  hke  that  of  the  populace 
in  an  aristocratically  governed  Greek  city-state,  fit  only  to  receive 
the  orders  and  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  an  enlightened  ruling 
caste,  or  of  the  structureless  mass  on  which  the  thoughts  of  plastic 
art  are  impressed.  To  Bruno,  on  the  contrary,  matter  seemed  more 
a  power  than  a  potentiality  ;  an  infinite  and  eternal  energy,  whence 
the  living  forms  of  visible  nature  were  thrown  up  in  inexhaustible 
profusion,  and  into  whose  bosom  they  were  absorbed  again.  In  his 
philosophy  the  subterranean  current  of  mediaeval  pantheism  gushed 
up  once  more  into  the  light  of  day,  mingling  its  waters  with  the 
reopened  springs  of  Platonism  and  with  the  passionate  outpourings 
of  Lucretius,  which  seemed  less  justified  by  the  memories  of  what 
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evils  sacerdotal  superstition  had  already  wrought  than  by  a  pro¬ 
phetic  visiou  of  the  woes  it  was  yet  to  work.’  (i.  86.) 

Or  the  remarks  on  continuity  as  contrasted  with  evolution, 
which,  indeed,  give  the  general  standpoint  of  the  book  : 

‘  Continuity  expresses  far  more  perfectly  than  evolution  the 
guiding  idea  of  modem  speculation,  and  enables  us  to  grasp  with 
more  thoroughness  the  links  by  which  its  varied  and  widely  divergent 
activities  are  mutually  sustained  and  completed.  For  evolution, 
after  all,  cannot  be  freed  from  a  certain  teleological  implication. 
We  think  of  it  as  moving  towards  a  predetermined  end,  as  constantly 
directed  from  without.  And  even  those  who  succeed  in  ehminating 
such  associations  are  met  by  the  fact  that,  on  any  definition,  evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  cosmic  process  is  neither  universal,  nor  uninterrupted, 
nor  imending.  There  are  aggregates  whose  condition,  within  the 
limits  of  our  observation,  remains  unchanged  ;  there  are  others  in  a 
state  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  or  dissolution ;  and  there  are 
periods  in  the  life  of  a  developing  organism  when  such  phases  seem 
for  a  time  to  interfere  with  the  normal  processes  of  growth.  But 
always  and  everywhere  there  is  continuity  between  the  successive 
states ;  and  even  the  coexistent  states  of  distinct  aggregates,  although 
they  cannot  be  proved  to  form  such  an  unbroken  chain  as  Leibnitz 
supposed,  are  still  connected  by  more  links  than  would  appear  to  a 
superficial  observer.  And  while  there  is  room  for  very  wide  dis¬ 
agreement  between  thinkers  of  different  schools  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  evolution,  one  denouncing  as  symptomatic  of  decay  and 
death  what  another  hails  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era,  all  who 
are  imbued  with  the  philosophical  spirit  will  unite  in  recommending 
a  vigilant  study  of  small  beginnings  and  almost  imperceptible 
transitions,  as  the  very  method  of  nature,  and  the  key  to  her  most 
momentous  transformations. 

‘  Evolution  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  solvent  of  theology.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  theologians  who  wish  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  scientific 
spirit  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  the  language  of  evolutionary 
philosophy,  and  to  apply  it  for  their  own  purposes.  They  would 
find  continuity  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  except  just  in  so  far  as 
evolution  is  a  particular  appUcation  of  its  methods  to  the  criticism 
of  their  pretensions.  For  the  hard  and  fast  divisions,  abrupt 
contrasts,  and  summary  alternatives  of  theology,  or  at  least  of 
Christian  and  Catholic  theology,  are  essentially  incompatible  with  a 
philosophy  which  is  ever  refining  on  differences  and  resemblances ; 
connecting  points  the  remotest  in  space  and  time ;  softening  down 
antithetical  qualities,  or  filling  up  the  interval  between  them  by 
insensible  transitions  ;  interpolating  more  and  more  links  in  the 
chain  of  causal  sequence ;  building  up  enormous  forces  from  an 
accumulation  of  infinitesimal  momenta,  and  dissolving  them  again 
into  their  minute  component  parts.  Such  impassable,  or  all  but 
impassable,  distinctions  as  the  Church  draws  between  herself  and 
the  world,  spirit  and  matter,  God  and  nature,  miracles  and  law, 
this  life  and  the  next,  the  saved  and  the  lost,  the  state  of  grace  and 
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the  state  of  sin,  cannot  live  in  the  mental  condition  engendered  by 
such  habits.  Continuity  will  be  invoked  to  disguise  the  retreat 
it  has  imposed ;  but  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  positions  it  has 
undermined  have  been  abandoned.’  (ii.  152.) 

Mr.  Bonn’s  sympathies  are  frankly  given  to  the  rationalistic 
side.  And  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means  by  rationahsm. 
He  is  concerned  with  it  primarily  as  it  bears  on  religious  belief  ; 
and  ‘  in  the  present  state  of  thought  rationalism  means  the 
‘  hostile  criticism  of  such  belief  ’ ;  or,  in  still  plainer  language, 

‘  rationalism  is  the  mental  habit  of  using  reason  for  the  destruc- 
‘  tion  of  reli^ous  belief.’  That  reason  is  destructive  of  certain 
religious  beliefs,  and  that  its  action  on  dogmatic  standards 
has  been  that  of  a  solvent  is  undoubted ;  and  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  these  beliefs  and  standards  from  its  action  is  as  useless 
as  it  is  immoral.  But  it  is  possible  to  interpret  these  facts 
in  more  than  one  way.  Rationahsm,  it  may  be  held,  counter¬ 
acts  certain  parasitic  and  malignant  growths  which  attach  them¬ 
selves  too  easily  to  rehgion,  and  arrests  the  symptoms  to  which 
their  presence  gives  rise.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
is  so ;  that  rationalism,  so  far  from  being  the  enemy  of  rehgion, 
is  on  the  contrary  its  friend,  however  unconsciously ;  that 
apologetic,  with  rare  exception,  is  an  attempt  to  defend  the 
indefensible  ;  and  finally  that  rehgion  is  part  of  human  nature, 
and,  as  such,  its  own  justification — ‘  a  reaction  of  the  highest 
‘  imagination  of  the  best  men  upon  life  and  the  world,  so  far  as 
‘  we  know  them  by  experience  and  science  ;  a  passionate  appre- 
‘  hension,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideals,  of  the  general  situation 
‘  in  which  we  find  ourselves.’  * 

It  is  difficult,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  find  room  in  a  world 
whose  law  is  continuity  for  breaches  of  continuity,  for  miracle, 
special  providence,  and  the  like.  Is  not  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  this — that  the  same  object  may  be  perceived  under 
more  than  one  form  ?  that  the  same  facte  may  assume  this  or 
that  aspect  according  to  the  perspective  in  which  we  see  them  ? 
The  vast  scale  of  the  universe  and  the  gradual  advance  of  man¬ 
kind  account  for  this  shifting  focus.  Where  primitive  man 
saw  miracle,  we  recognise  the  orderly,  but  no  less  marvellous, 
working  of  law  :  it  is  not  the  fact  or  phenomenon,  but  its  inter¬ 
pretation  that  is  in  dispute.  And  the  former  is  given  to,  not  by, 
religion. 

‘  Religion  cannot  teach  us  what  is  true.  Only  perception,  and 
inference,  and  logic,  only,  in  the  broadest  sense,  science— under 

*  ■  Religion :  A  Criticism  and  a  Forecast,’  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
p.54. 
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which,  for  the  moment,  I  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  include  philo¬ 
sophy — can  teach  us  anything  about  the  constitution  of  the  umveise 
and  our  own  place  in  it ;  can  teach  us  whether  or  no  there  be  any¬ 
thing  corresponding  with  what  we  have  called  God ;  whether  or  no 
the  individual  soul  survives  death ;  whether  or  no  the  process  of 
things  moves  towards  a  good  end.’  (p.  57.) 

The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Benn’s  argument  is  his  identification  of 
theology  with  religion,  and  of  dogma  with  religious  belief.  The 
fact  that  he  can  quote  a  consensus  of  apologists  in  favour  of  this 
identification  does  not  make  it  a  whit  less  erroneous ;  the  two 
arc  contrary,  it  might  be  urged  with  greater  plausibility,  to 
one  another;  there  is  an  essential  opposition  between  them. 
And  granted  the  collapse  of  the  former — which,  perhaps,  is 
neither  so  assured  nor  so  complete  as  he  supposes — enough  of 
the  latter  remains  to  make  the  purely  negative  attitude  possible 
only  by  leaving  out  of  the  reckoning  vital  facts  of  the  situation. 
An  abstract  rationalism  is  critical,  not  constructive :  to  take 
it  as  a  philosophy  of  life  is  fatal  to  atmosphere  and  horizon. 
‘  Everything  is  deprived  of  its  crown.  Morality  wants  heroism ; 
‘  verse,  poetry  ;  philosophy,  metaphysics  ;  life,  immortality ; 
‘  because,  at  the  summit  of  everything,  there  is  no  God.’  Of 
many  an.  assailant,  as  of  many  a  defender,  of  religion  it  may 
be  said,  ‘  il  peche  par  trop  de  conviction.*  The  siurvival  of  re¬ 
ligion  shows  that  it  contains  elements  fit  to  survive  ;  it  is  not  in 
virtue  of  what  is  mischievous  and  outworn  in  them  that  ideas 
and  institutions  live.  There  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  truth- 
hunters,  in  spite  of  the  small  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by 
an  eminent  member  of  the  craft ;  *  but  they  may  be  reminded 
that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood, 
fugitive,  evasive,  coy.  A  little  experimental  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  philosopher :  ‘  la 
‘  verite  est  comme  les  femmes  capricieuses,  que  Ton  perd,  dit-on, 
‘  par  les  trop  aimer.  Un  certain  air  d’indifference  reussit 
‘mieux  avec  elles.’  Mr.  Benn  can  scarcely  be  credited  with 
the  indifference  which  Renan  counsels ;  but  his  book,  if  not 
always  judicial,  is  a  solid  gain  to  history,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  historical  students,  be  their  opinions  what  they  may. 

‘  It  would  neither  surprise  nor  annoy  me,’  he  says,  ‘  to  hear  that 
the  religious  conviction  of  no  single  reader  had  been  changed  by  its 
perusal.  But  I  own  that  it  would  be  disappointing  to  hear  that 
I  had  thrown  no  new  light  on  the  evolution  of  opinion  as  such.’ 

‘  To  set  fact  at  one  with  faith  is  to  rationalise.’  That  this 
should  be  possible,  that  falsehood  should  associate  itself  with 

♦  Cf.  Obiter  Dicta.  First  ISeries. 
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faith,  is  the  justification  of  rationalism ;  the  two  must  be 
separated,  at  whatever  cost.  It  is  a  strange  conjunction  ; 

‘  Mortua  quinetiam  jimgebat  corpora  vivis :  ’ 

what  gives  rise  to  it  is  the  fact  that  religion  does  not  present 
itself  to  ns  in  an  abstract  form.  The  Word  is  made  flesh,  and 
speaks  ‘  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners  ’ — ^in  various 
and  changing  theologies  and  in  institutions  in  which  the  colours 
of  good  and  evil  are  mixed.  The  value  of  our  human  inheritance 
must  be  decided  on  other  groimds  than  that  supplied  by  the 
forms  under  which  we  possess  it  at  a  given  time,  or  the  channels 
through  which  it  has  been  transmitted.  That  conscience,  if  it 
be  so,  should  have  its  origin  in  utility,  or  love  in  instinct,  is  no 
prejudice  to  the  significance  of  either ;  the  humble  beginnings  of 
humanity  affect  the  How,  not  the  What,  of  man.  So  through¬ 
out.  Ariosto’s  fable,  applied  by  Macaulay  to  liberty,*  is  of 
wider  application.  Things  become  what  they  were  not ;  but 
they  are  not  what  they  were,  but  what  they  have  become. 
Justice  masked  herself  of  old  in  barbarous  disguises — the  torture- 
chambers  and  scaffolds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cruel  and  pur¬ 
poseless  severities  of  the  unreformed  penal  code.  These  things 
were  abominable,  and  perished ;  justice  survived.  Religion 
conceals  herself  only  too  effectually  in  grotesque  m)rthologie8  and 
rituals ;  the  hateful  apparatus  of  superstition — the  reeking 
altar  ;  the  priest,  half  butcher,  half  wizard — follows  in  her  train. 
The  shadow  passes  ;  she  emerges  from  it ;  it  is  a  law  of  our  state 
that  these  horrors  should  have  been,  and  that  they  should  cease  to 
be.  ‘  Omne  receptum  secundum  modum  recipientis  recipitur.’ 
If  we  are  asked  why  this  is  so,  we  cannot  answer  the  question ; 
we  do  not  know.  The  gradualness  of  human  progress  is  simply 
a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with ;  the  knowledge  and  morality  of  a 
later  age  are  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  an  earlier.  So 
that  religion  incorporates  herself  with  the  ideas,  the  institutions, 
the  civihsation  of  the  time,  sharing  their  limitations,  their 
relativity,  their  shortcomings,  moral  and  intellectual. 

‘  No  doubt  the  historical  study  of  religion  is  disappointing  if  we 
expect  to  find  truth  without  any  admixture  of  falsehood,  or  good 
untouched  by  evil,  in  any  human  institution.  But  Christians,  at 
any  rate,  have  been  amply  warned  not  to  set  their  hopes  as  high 
as  this.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  leaven  hid  in  a 
hundred  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  be  leavened.  Two  thousand 
years  is  a  very  short  chapter  in  the  lifetime  of  the  human  race. 
The  “  little  leaven  ”  introduced  into  it  by  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
nearly  had  time  enough  to  “  leaven  the  whole  lump.”  ’  T 

•  Essay  on  Milton.  f  Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion,  p.  63. 
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Hence  the  sharp  Either — Or  alternative,  which  the  niind,  dehght- 
ing  in  abstractions,  is  so  apt  to  put,  is  out  of  place.  The  Bible, 
it  is  urged,  is  either  true  or  false ;  the  Papacy  either  Christ  or 
Anticlmst ;  the  Mass  either  a  standing  miracle  or  a  ‘  blasphe- 
‘  mous  fable  and  a  dangerous  deceit.’  This  way  of  putting  the 
matter  is  thought  EngUsh  and  straightforward.  It  is  neither. 
It  is  simply  stupid :  the  dilemma  is  self-made.  These  things 
grew  up  in  the  course  of  history ;  they  are  growing  under  our 
eyes  as  we  watch  them ;  no  one  definition  can  reproduce  their 
complexity,  their  ancient  and  many-sided  life.  The  Bible  is  the 
Uterature  of  the  Old  Covenant,  a  literature  at  once  inspired 
and  inspiring,  in  which  we  discern  new  treasures  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  grows  ;  the  Papacy  is  a  politico-ecclesiastical  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  framed  by  history,  the  product  of  many 
ages,  a  thing  neither  to  be  mended  nor  ended  in  a  day  ;  the  Mass 
is  the  historical  form  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  taken,  the 
earhest  and  most  central  act  of  Christian  worship,  a  rite  roimd 
which  many  strange  but  very  human  developments  have  accu¬ 
mulated.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  the 
line  of  thought  which  they  suggest  is  clear.  It  is  this :  that  the 
fabric  of  Christianity,  doctrinal  and  institutional,  forms  part  of 
‘  that  fixed  order  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  which  surrounds 
‘  us  on  every  side  with  its  restraints,  social,  legal,  moral ;  which, 
‘  if  it  is  not  very  good,  is  not  very  evil ;  which  “  letteth  and  will 
‘  “  let  ”  as  long  as  human  nature  lasts.’  *  This  concrete 
Christianity  is  to  the  mystic  what  the  external  world  is  to  the 
idealist — a  hard  nut  to  crack.  It  is  there,  and  cannot  be  thought 
out  of  existence ;  it  is  in  possession,  and  therefore  has  certain 
claims  upon  us ;  it  falls  short,  very  short,  of  its  ideal,  and  so 
calls  for  reconstruction.  As  a  fact,  indeed,  it  is  always  in 
process  of  reconstruction,  rationalistic  criticism  being  a  factor 
in  the  process  ;  it  is  always  becoming,  it  never  is. 

For  becoming  rather  than  being  is  the  law  of  thought  as  of 
existence ;  thought  and  things  alike  are  always  in  movement, 
never  at  rest.  Tliis  movement  is  attended  by  friction,  the  old 
and  the  new  clashing ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  old  has  struck 
root  in  the  existing  order  the  friction  is  acute.  Hence  religious 
controversies  arc  prolonged  and  bitter.  The  assailants  of 
established  beliefs  have  a  worse  reputation  for  violence  both  ot 
method  and  temper  than  they  deserve ;  between  assailants 
and  defenders  there  is  little  to  choose.  That  the  manners  of 
religious,  as  of  political,  reformers  leave  something  to  be  desired 
is  probable  ;  the  hand  of  their  opponents  is  heavy  upon  them— 


*  Jowett,  ‘  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,’  ii.  101. 
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and  reformers  are  men.  But  ‘  the  prejudice  against  negative 
‘  criticism,  so  rife  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

‘  and  sanctioned  by  many  great  names  even  among  the  rationalists 
‘themselves,  is  unjust  and  a  little  childish.  If  the  ascertain- 
‘  ment  of  truth  is  desirable,  then  the  removal  of  error  must  also 
‘  be  desirable  as  a  means  to  that  end.’  The  satire  of  Elijah 
and  Isaiah  *  is  as  biting  as  that  of  Lucian  or  Voltaire  ;  nor  was  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  sparing  either  of  sarcasm  or  of  denun¬ 
ciation  when  these  weapons  were  called  for ;  he  was  sent  ‘  to 
‘  pluck  up  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  overthrow.’  f 
For  reUgion — ^it  cannot  be  put  too  strongly — has  the  power  of 
allying  itself  with  the  worst  as  with  the  best  side  of  the  man. 

‘  Of  this  the  whole  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  illus¬ 
tration.  That  Church  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
civilising  agencies  of  the  world ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  dispute 
its  claims.  Let  all  that  is  urged  for  it  in  this  respect  be  granted. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  it  evolved  order  out  of  chaos,  that  it  civilised 
barbarism,  that  it  fostered  the  virtues  of  charity  and  peace  in  an  ago 
of  imiversal  war,  that  it  kept  aUve  the  tradition  of  philosophy  and 
culture,  fostered  the  arts,  disciplined  the  mind,  and  inspired  the 
spiritual  Ufe.  Let  all  this  be  admitted,  and  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  the  evil  wrought  by  the  Catholic  Church  is  so  incalculable  that 
sober  and  impartial  historians  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  whether, 
even  to  an  age  of  barbarism,  it  was  more  of  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 
Consider  its  record.  If  it  has  preached  peace,  it  has  also  filled 
the  world  with  war  ;  if  it  has  saved  fife,  it  has  also  destroyed  it ;  if  it 
has  raised  the  spirit,  it  has  also  degraded  it  ;  if  it  has  kindled  the 
intelligence,  it  hais  also  extinguish^  it.  Deliberately  and  in  cold 
blood,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy,  it  has  tortured  the  souls  and  burnt 
the  b^es  of  men.  DeUberately  it  has  struck  at  the  root  of  virtue 
by  evoking  and  fostering  slavish  fear  and  desire,  by  promising  a 
material  heaven  and  threatening  a  material  hell.  DeUberately  it  has 
invited  men  to  Ue,  and  punished  them  for  adhering  to  the  truth. 
DeUberately  it  has  arrested,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  nascent  growth 
of  science,  and  thwarted  the  only  activity  by  which  man  may 
aUeviate  his  material  lot,  and  set  himself  free  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.’  t 

The  fault  of  the  indictment  of  a  Lucretius  or  of  the  panegyric 
of  a  Chateaubriand  is  not  that  either  is  untrue,  but  that  each  is 
onesided  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  other ;  for 
practical  purposes  the  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  the  two. 
And  the  history  of  rationaUsm,  destructive  as  rationaUsm  has 
been  of  religious  beliefs  and  institutions,  is  a  history  of  the 

♦  1  Kings,  xviu.  27  ;  Isaiah,  xUv.  15-20. 

■f  St.  Mark,  vii.  1-23. 

j;  ReUgion :  .4.  Criticism  and  a  Forecast,  p.  12. 
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growth  of  the  religious  idea  from  less  to  more,  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  realises  itself,  is  free. 
There  is  not  a  step  in  the  advance  of  rationalism  on  which 
religion  is  not  to  be  congratulated,  where  apparent  loss  has  not 
been  real  gain. 

Few  will  be  found  to  regret  the  active  persecution  of  the  rack 
and  the  stake ;  but  minds  of  a  certain  type  look  back  with 
sympathy  to  the  time  when  ‘  Christianity  was  the  law  of  the 
‘  land  ’ ;  and  the  picture,  painted  by  the  rhetoric  of  Burke  or 
Newman,  can  be  made  glowing  enough.  Its  real  colours  were 
less  attractive.  Penal  laws  and  civil  disabihties,  the  damnosa 
hcBreditas  handed  down  from  a  barbarous  age,  were  strange  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  Gospel ;  at  home  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act, 
abroad  the  priest-and-police  government  of  the  restored  Bour¬ 
bons  contrasted  strangely  no  less  with  the  enlightenment  of  the 
times  than  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  In  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne 
and  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  Stendhal  has  given  a  vivid  description 
of  the  rottenness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Legitimist  regime  in  Italy 
and  France ;  nor  was  England,  before  its  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
in  much  better  case.  The  essential  sanity  of  the  nations  pre¬ 
vailed.  Newman,  cordially  as  he  detested  the  new  order,  saw 
that  the  old  could  not  be  recalled.  ‘No  one  can  disUke  the 
‘  democratic  principle  more  than  I  do.  No  one  mourns,  for 
‘  instance,  more  than  I  over  the  state  of  Oxford,  given  up  alas ! 
‘  to  “  hberalism  and  progress  ” — but  what  can  we  do  ?  ’  Re¬ 
action,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  is  more  adventurous.  ‘Je 
‘  suis  partisan  des  mouvements  de  violence,’  said  a  clerical  orator 
lately  :  ‘  la  Saint-Barthelemy  fut  une  nuit  splendide  pour  riOglise 
‘  et  la  Patrie.’  That  the  Church  has  identified  herself  with  the 
poUcy  of  reaction,  and  is  believed  to  have  the  will  to  adopt  it, 
should  circumstances  permit,  is  the  reason  why  her  support 
is  fatal  to  the  pohtical  party  to  which  it  is  given.  The  recent 
French  elections  are  a  case  in  point.  The  coimtry  is  not  irre- 
hgious,  and  its  religion — historically  it  could  not  be  otherwise — 
is  Catholic.  But  Catholicism  is  not  necessarily  clericalism. 
Of  this  France  will  have  nothing.  And,  till  its  opponents 
can  rid  themselves  for  good  and  all  of  their  clerical  allies,  the 
Bloc  is  supreme. 

Mr.  Benn’s  chapter  on  Rationalism  and  the  Methods  of  Faith 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  conclusive.  He  plays  Samuel  to  the  Eliab 
and  Shammah  of  his  opponents  with  vivacity.  Neither  Tradi¬ 
tionalism,  nor  Mysticism  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  nor 
Scepticism,  nor  any  of  the  various  forms  of  what  he  aptly  calls 
Ophelism,  i.e.  the  argument  from  results,  will  help  us;  the 
sons  of  Jesse  retire  ^ scomfited ;  and,  if  little  David  is  over- 
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looked,  the  rejection  of  his  brethren  is  without  appeal ;  on  each 
in  succession  is  passed  the  judgement,  ‘  Neither  hath  the  Lord 
‘  chosen  this.’  No  serious  defence  of  religion  can  be  based  to¬ 
day  upon  miracles  and  prophecy ;  miracles  and  prophecy  explain 
nothing ;  they  are  difficulties  to  be  explained.  The  argument 
from  authority  succumbs  to  ‘  the  imminent  dialectic  and  spon- 
‘taneous  decomposition  of  every  false  principle  when  worked 
‘out  to  its  furthest  consequences.’  From  the  premisses  of  a 
Christianity  resting  on  authority  the  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boniface 
VIII.  was  perfectly  logical.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  argument ;  a  society  which  admitted  it 
would  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  A  revision  of  the 
process  as  a  whole  is  inevitable  ;  and  the  movement  of  the  mind 
is  independent  of  us ;  we  must  follow  it  not  only  as  far  as  it 
suits  us  to  follow  it,  but  wherever  it  leads.  It  would  be  easy  to 
pick  out  overstatements  in  Mr.  Benn’s  criticism  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionalist  position  and  its  representatives  Whatever,  for 
instance,  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  Utopia,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  its  author  as  an  agnostic  ;  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
the  argument  that  the  Bible  was  not  meant  to  teach  science ; 
‘the  assumption  that  man  can  only  have  been  evolved  under 
‘  certain  physical  conditions  excludes  the  existence  of  an  omni- 
‘  potent  and  intelligent  will  ’  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
dependence  of  the  evolution  on  the  given  conditions  is  absolute, 
and  not  conditioned  by  the  determination  of  this  will.  Again, 
the  persistence  in  one  shape  or  another  of  the  argument  from 
design,  of  belief  in  individual  immortality  and  in  a  personal 
God,  is  too  easily  accounted  for  by  ‘  economy  ’  or  subjective 
bias ;  rather  it  appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  formula,  not 
the  idea,  that  is  at  fault  in  each  case.  If,  for  example,  because 
‘  the  soul  is  in  the  race,’*  individual  life  is  but  a  side,  and  that  a 
subordinate  side,  of  life,  individual  immortality  is  but  a  side,  we 
may  believe,  and  that  a  subordinate  side,  of  the  future  that 
awaits  us.  While  retaining  all  that  is  worth  retaining  in  the 
notion  of  personality,  and  all  that  we  reasonably  fear  to  lose  in 
surrendering  it,  we  may  reach  ‘  a  loftier  plane,  a  larger  view.’ 
But,  as  a  whole,  his  indictment  must  be  admitted  ;  the  apologists 
have  been  defeated  all  along  the  line.  It  does  not  follow  that 
religion  has  been  defeated.  It  has  not.  The  apologists  were 
defending  beliefs  which,  though  held  by  Christians,  were  not 
Christianity.  It  is  their  vocation  to  fight  for  what  has  passed, 
or  is  passing,  into  desuetude ;  they  did  it  yesterday ;  they  are 
doing  it  to-day.  Hence  the  sterility  of  apologetic.  At  most  it 


*  Cf.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  ‘  Olalla.’ 
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serves  a  temporary  purpose ;  and  here  even  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  does  not  confirm  those  only  who  do  not  need  confirming,  and 
alienate  rather  than  retain  the  weak  in  faith, 

‘  Butler’s  “  Analogy  ”  is  considered  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  more  complete  unbelief  which  took  the  place  of  Deism 
among  the  higher  intellects  after  its  publication ;  and  Mansel’s 
■  ‘  TJmits  of  Religious  Thought  ”  contributed  still  more  decisively 
to  the  spread  of  agnosticism  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  England.’ 

Newman’s  famous  apology  for  Transubstantiation  is  surely 
the  strangest  ever  made  by  a  believer  for  his  belief.  ‘  For 
‘  myself,  I  cannot  indeed  prove  it ;  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is  ;  but  I 
‘  say,  “  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  What  is  to  hinder  it  ?  What 
‘“do  I  know  of  substance  or  matter ?  Just  as  much  as  the 
‘  “  greatest  philosopher,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all.”  ’  *  The  crazy 
alchemist  in  La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque  justifies  his  belief 
in  Sylphs  and  Salamanders  by  such  reasoning ;  the  stream  of 
assent  is  poisoned  at  its  source. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  acute  an  understanding  as  Newman’s 
should  not  have  seen  this.  The  explanation  is  not  only  that 
his  mind,  like  that  of  a  certain  type  of  lawyer,  delighted  in 
subtlety  for  its  own  sake,  but  that  his  position  hampered  him ; 
he  fought,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  their  measure  of  Butler 
and  Mansel,  with  his  hands  tied.  An  historical  religion,  like 
Christianity,  is  weighted  by  a  certain  content  the  value  of  which 
is  relative,  and  which  is  dropped,  tacitly  if  not  avowedly,  as  time 
goes  on.  And  this  is  just  what  the  apologist  undertakes  to 
defend.  Hence  the  more  successful  his  defence  for  the  moment 
the  more  mischievous  its  effects  on  religion  in  the  long  run ; 
like  the  chemicals  with  which  the  beef  kings  of  Chicago  are 
said  to  doctor  diseased  carcases,  it  disguises  the  putrefaction 
which  it  is  powerless  to  arrest.  The  Oxford  Movement,  both 
in  its  Anglican  and  its  Roman  stage,  was  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  process  of  decomposition ;  to  insist  on  just  those  elements 
in  religion  which  had  ceased  to  have  value  or  meaning.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  attempt  was  unavailing ;  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
does  not  go  back.  Granted,  the  putting  off  the  old  and  putting  on 
the  new  is  attended  by  danger,  and  that  from  opposite  sides.  If 
it  is  possible  to  insist  on  the  vehicle  of  the  idea  to  the  destruction 
of  the  idea  itself,  it  is  also  possible  to  reject  the  idea  with  the 
vehicle,  and  so  to  throw  out  the  child  with  the  bath.  And  each 
of  these  dangers  besets  an  age  of  transition — if  the  phrase  may 
be  pardoned  ;  for  every  age  is  an  age  of  transition  ;  it  is  a  ques- 

*  Apologia,  chapter  v. 
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tion  of  less  or  more.  But  there  are  dangers — and  these  are  of 
their  number — which  must  be  risked ;  which  it  is  a  greater 
danger  to  avoid  or  postpone  than  to  incur.  The  key  to  the 
situation  is  the  historical  sense.  Till  almost  our  own  time  this 
was  undeveloped. 

‘  Neither  Butler  nor  any  other  theologian  of  the  time  seems  to 
have  suspected  that  when  those  doctrines  ’ — the  Fall,  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  vicarious  satisfaction,  &c. — ‘  were  first  formulated 
neither  those  who  preached  nor  those  who  accepted  them  saw  any 
difficulty  or  moral  mystery  about  the  matter.  Once  stated,  they  were 
self-evidencing  truths.  That  God  should  employ  all  the  resources 
of  omnipotence  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  disobedience  to  his  commands  should  descend  through 
endless  generations,  or  that  merit  should  be  passed  about  like 
current  coin,  seemed  no  more  paradoxical  to  them  than  it  seems 
paradoxical  to  most  of  us  that  titles  should  be  inherited,  that  certain 
persons  should  be  called  a  disgrace  to  their  family,  and  that  we 
should  feel  proud  of  the  great  men  our  country  has  produced.  If 
anything,  the  real  wonder,  the  awe-inspiring  mystery,  was  not  that 
God  should  punish  his  creatures,  but  that  he  should  forgive  them  ; 
and  the  dogmas  afterwards  so  denied  were  in  fact  elaborate  apologies, 
devices  to  make  it  appear  a  little  less  unreasonable  and  incredible.’  • 

The  Greek  philosopher  who  forbade  the  teachers  of  his  model 
state  to  predicate  the  shameful — alaypov  tl — of  God,  or  to 
represent  him  as  the  author  of  evil — i/c  Ostav  Kuxa  yiyvsa-dtn 
utvvaTov  f — knew  him  better  than  those  Christian  teachers ;  to 
pass  from  their  muddy  sophisms  to  his  serene  pages  is  to  have 
reached  a  higher  level  and  breathe  a  purer  air. 

They  serve  religion  best  who,  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times, 
mediate  between  conflicting  tendencies  of  thought.  Bildung 
ist  ueherhaupt  VermiUelung.  To  have  recognised  this  betimes 
is  the  peculiar  glory  of  German  theology.  We  follow  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  we  do  follow.  The  Declaratory  Act  saved  the 
Churches  of  the  Westminster  Confession ;  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  of  greater  service  to  Anglicanism 
than  all  the  Oxford  divines.  The  logical  weakness  of  this 
policy  of  mediation  need  not  disturb  us.  On  the  surface  of 
life  logic  is  to  be  trusted,  because  here  we  can  be  sure  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  premisses  cover  the  facts.  But  where 
this  is  not  so,  what  may  be  called  the  fallacy  of  logic  is  the  most 
fatal  of  fallacies,  because  the  more  rigorously  we  reason  from 
imperfect  premisses  the  wider  of  the  truth  are  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  arrive.  Many  are  conscious  of  this  who  cannot  put  it 
into  words.  Hence  the  distrust  with  which  abstract  reasoning  is 

*  I.  141.  *  Republic,’  391. 
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commonly  regarded.  The  conclusion,  we’suspect,  is  seldom  more 
than  a  way  of  putting  things — telling,  perhaps,  ingenious,  inspir¬ 
ing,  but  not  the  only  way  of  putting  them  ;  another  might  do  as 
well,  or  better ;  we  have  not  struck  rock.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  St.  Ambrose  :  Non  in  dialectica  complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere 
populum  suum ;  or  as  Harnack  puts  the  same  idea,  ‘  Nicht  die 
‘  systematische  Consequenz  verbiirgt  die  Zukunft  einer  religiosen 
‘  Denkweise  innerhalb  einer  Kirche,  sondern  die  Reichhaltigkeit 
‘Jan  disparaten  Gedankenreihen  und  die  Elasticitat.’  *  ‘  Distrust 
‘  simple  explanations  of  things,’  a  great  Oxford  tutor  used  to  say, 
‘  for  things  are  not  simple,  and  their  explanations  cannot  be  so.’ 
The  all-or-nothing  argument,  advanced  at  once  by  the  theo¬ 
logian  and  the  rationalist,  is  a  stage  bludgeon.  ‘  The  vast 
‘  majority  of  human  beings  refuse  to  let  themselves  be  imprisoned 
‘  in  such  syllogisms,  not  only  halting  but  taking  up  their  per- 
‘  manent  abode  at  one  or  other  of  the  intermediate  stations 
‘  between  the  extreme  positions  fixed  as  alone  tenable  by  theo- 
‘  logical  or  antitheological  controversialists.’ 

To  the  traditionalist  the  reformer,  whatever  his  pretext 
or  purpose,  is  a  profane  person  ;  an  Uzzah  laying  hands  on  the 
ark.  The  coarseness  of  Luther,  the  sourness  of  Calvin,  the 
violence  of  Knox  are  commonplaces  of  controversial  history. 
We  need  neither  defend  nor  deny  these  things.  The  virtues 
of  men  who  play  a  prominent  part  in  human  affairs  are 
seldom  of  the  claustral  or  academic  sort ;  such  men  are  not 
commonly  burdened  with  scruples ;  they  make  or  mar  with  a 
strong  hand.  It  has  been  so  in  the  Church.  Its  great  figures — 
a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius,  a  Pepin — were  not  modelled  on 
the  Jesuit  novice  type  of  sanctity,  anaemic,  their  eyes  downcast, 
with  lilies  in  their  emaciated  hands.  Loud-voiced,  rather,  and 
choleric ;  men  of  blood  and  thunder ;  used  rather  to  the  camp 
and  its  battle-axe  than  to  the  pulpit  and  the  pen.  The  most 
representative  popes  have  been  statesmen,  not  theologians  or 
ascetics :  the  Leos,  the  Gregories,  the  Innocents,  religion  was 
their  instrument ;  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  on  which  they 
played  for  more  material  stakes.  Power  meant  much  to  them, 
ideas  little ;  they  moulded  abstract  theory  undisguisedly  enough 
in  the  interests  of  concrete  fact.  And  so  throughout.  A  Crom¬ 
well,  a  Napoleon,  a  Bismarck,  a  Cavour — such  are  the  men  who 
uproot  tyrannies,  disperse  darkness,  diffuse  light.  Not  pro¬ 
fessional  pietists,  but  men  cast  in  a  big  mould,  full-blooded 
human  animals,  ruthless  often  enough  and  unscrupulous,  who 
love  and  hate,  purpose  and  accomplish  on  a  larger  scale  than  ours. 


*  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  671. 
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To  criticise  them  from  standpoints  which  were  not  theirs  is  as 
easy  as  it  is  futile.  The  question  is,  Did  they  stand  for  light  or 
darkness  ?  If  for  light — well,  a  man’s  life  must  be  judged  as  a 
whole.  Readers  of  Merestjkowski’s  ‘  Death  of  the  Gods  ’  will 
remember  its  essential  tragedy.  The  old  civilisation  claims 
our  sympathy  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  first  that  the  effort 
to  restore  it  must  break  against  forces  that  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
that  the  new  has  with  it  the  essential  movement  of  history, 
and  must  prevail.  How  often  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  conquered 
cause !  But  its  defeat  is  inevitable  and  irrevocable :  ‘  the 
‘  kingdom  of  heaven  sufiereth  violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it 
‘  away.’  And 

‘  it  shows  a  strange  ignorance  of  general  history  to  suppose  that  a 
cause,  otherwise  good,  can  be  discredited  by  the  political  agents  to 
whom  its  victory  was  due.  In  a  rude  age  they  will,  as  often  as  not, 
be  lying,  treacherous,  and  sanguinary  ruffians ;  in  a  civilised  age  they 
will,  more  often  than  not,  be  unscrupulous  intriguers ;  while  in  all  ages 
the  disinterested  enthusiasts  will  profit  by  their  help  with  a  finely 
uncritical  toleration  of  God’s  appointed  instruments.  There  is 
always  the  consolation  of  remembering  that  quite  as  bad  things 
are  done  on  the  other  side,  and  done  for  a  bad  cause  into  the 
bargain.’  * 

The  most  considerable  names  in  English  apologetics  are  Butler 
and  J.  H.  Newman.  The  one  an  Anglican  bishop,  the  other  a 
Roman  cardinal,  they  have  much  in  common.  Butler,  brought 
up  a  Presbyterian,  left  the  narrow  surroundings  of  dissent  for 
the  larger  atmosphere  of  the  National  Church;  Newman  was 
drawn  from  the  somewhat  provincial  Anglicanism  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  into  what  seemed  to  him  the  wider  and  more  majestic  orbit 
of  Rome.  The  reputation  of  each,  great  as  it  is,  is  English,  not 
European.  Butler  is  scarcely  known  on  the  Continent,  or  even 
in  Scotland  ;  Newman  from  the  first  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  his  adopted  coreligionists ;  and,  though  he  has  been  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  certain  recent  French  writers,!  with  whom 
he  would  have  foimd  himself  in  very  imperfect  sympathy,  he  is 
little  read  abroad.  In  style  they  are  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Butler  is  clumsy  and  involved  ;  Newman  lucid,  musical,  delicate, 
the  quintessence  of  grace  and  charm.  Yet  in  each  the  style 
betrays  the  same  mental  quality.  Mr.  Benn’s  criticism  of  the 
earlier  applies  to  the  later  writer  : 

‘In  Butler  the  legal  element  preponderates.  ...  He  has  the 
qualities  of  a  first-rate  conveyancer,  of  a  very  clever  cross-examiner, 

♦  jj  45  ~ 

t  Cf.  Houtin,  ‘  La  Question  BibUque  au  XX'  Siecle,’  ch.  iv. 
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of  a  powerful  advocate,  of  an  acute  and  dignified  judge — under 
that  curious  system  which  allows  judges  to  leave  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  decisions  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  relatively  uneducated 
persons,  while  reserving  to  themselves  the  more  agreeable  duty  of 
balancing  the  conflicting  arguments  on  either  side.  But  pcrbap 
the  most  exact  parallel  to  Butler’s  apologetics  will  be  foima  in  the 
logic  of  the  crown  lawyers  under  the  Stuarts.  These  authorities 
made  out,  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  their  patrons,  that, 
as  the  King  had  a  dispensing  power  in  particular  cases,  he  had  the 
right  to  suspend  any  law  at  lus  own  pleasure  ;  and  that  he  could  levy 
slupmoney  in  time  of  peace  and  in  inland  counties,  and  for  other 
purposes  than  building  ships,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety 
required  it.  Their  method,  like  Butler’s,  was  to  convert  rules 
of  provisional  and  temporary  expediency  into  universal  law.’  * 

To  overlook  the  general  drift  of  one’s  text,  and  lay  stress  on 
particular  instances,  even  if  these  are  authentic,  is  not  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees. 

In  arguing  that  Butler  was  devoid  of  philosophical  intelli¬ 
gence,  Mr.  Benn  overlooks  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  ‘  Sermons 
‘  on  Human  Nature  ’ ;  and  the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality  makes  for  pre-existence  and  a  plurality  of  lives  will  not 
prejudice  it  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  some  modern  philosophers.! 
But  that  ‘  for  truth  as  truth  he,  like  many  other  prominent 
‘  Englishmen,  cared  little  ’  is  probable  enough.  This  in¬ 
difference,  which,  needless  to  say,  has  no  bearing  on  personal 
veracity,  is  often  found  with  the  practical  temperament  which 
looks  at  knowledge  only  as  a  guide  to  action.  For  this  tem¬ 
perament  truth  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end  of  another 
order — the  saving  of  souls,  the  success  of  a  party,  the  triumph 
of  a  Church.  To  the  philosopher  this  is  a  perversion ;  truth, 
like  the  woman  we  love,  must  be  approached  for  her  own  sake, 
not  for  our  gratification ;  the  most  hateful  form  of  libertinism 
is  illicit  intercourse  with  ideas. 

As  a  theologian  Butler’s  fallacy  was  his  unquestioning  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  objective  conception  of  religion.  This,  like  an 
objective  conception  of  the  external  world,  is  self -destructive ; 
dualism,  in  religion  as  in  philosophy,  breaks  down.  ‘  The 
‘  mental  attitude  of  the  Evidential  school  is  a  false  one  ’  says  a 
great  Scottish  divine. 

‘  Genuine  religious  conviction  can  never  be  the  result  of  a  balancing 
of  logical  arguments ;  it  cannot  be  a  belief  produced  by  a  series  of 
external  proofs,  and  which  implies  no  relation  of  the  spirit  of  man 

•  I.  139. 

t  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,  ‘  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology,’  chapter  ii. 
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to  the  thing  believed.  The  proof  of  religion  cannot  be  separated 
from  its  essence.  .  .  .  And  to  oelieve  in  Christianity  is  not  to  believe 
in  a  highly  probable  God,  for  whose  existence  there  are  many  strong 
arguments  balanced  by  some  great  objections  ;  but  it  is  to  believe 
in  that  which  is  more  in  us  than  life,  in  which  all  life,  all  thought,  and 
being  rests,  and  our  faith  in  which  neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things 
present  nor  things  to  come,  can  subvert  or  shake.’  ♦ 

Or,  as  Dr.  Inge  puts  it, 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  purely  rationalistic  than  to  base  the 
truth  of  Christianity  on  nuracles  and  prophecy,  the  evidence  for 
which  must  be  weighed  only  by  the  understanding.  The  evidential 
school  was  the  chud  of  rationalism,  and  is  falling  into  deserved 
contempt  because  its  victories  help  religion  no  more  than  its  defects 
hinder  it.’ 

The  succession  from  Butler  to  Newman  is  tmbroken.  In  each 
there  is  the  same  stubborn  resistance  to  the  march  of  mind  and  of 
events,  the  same  acuteness  to  detect  weak  points  in  detail,  the 
same  sombre  view  of  life  and  history,  the  same  unquestioning 
reUance  on  objectivity — external  formulas,  external  institutions, 
external  proofs.  But,  while  the  name  of  Butler  is  associated 
with  a  book,  Newman’s  is  identified  with  a  movement,  weakened 
indeed,  but  not  yet  exhausted,  which  derailed  English  religion 
and  put  English  thought  back  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Such 
reactions  are  not  causeless.  There  was  a  certain  narrowness 
of  outlook  and  aridity  of  temper  in  the  liberalism  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  lacked  spaciousness  and  horizon, 
it  took  little  count  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  of  the  world.  Intent 
on  practical  reforms — the  need  for  which  was  imperative — it  did 
not  look  much  beyond  them  ;  it  undermined  many  a  mischievous 
superstition,  but  it  provided  no  outlet  for  the  elements  of  our 
nature  to  wWch  these  superstitions  corresponded  ;  it  forgot  that 
he  who  would  destroy  the  temple  must  build  it  up  again  within 
three  days.  The  natural  movement  of  thought  brought  about 
the  negation  of  this  standpoint,  a  negation  relative  indeed  and 
temporary,  but  deep-rooted  and  widely  spread.  The  Scottish 
Disruption  of  1843  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  reaction, 
disastrous  indeed  in  many  respects,  yet  resting  on  the  conviction 
that  ‘  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.’  Mr.  Benn  connects  Trac- 
tarianism,  as  well  as  the  Evangelicalism  which  it  supplemented, 
with  Pietism  rather  than  with  Romanticism ;  and  though  the 
influence  of  the  latter  is  the  more  obvious,  that  of  the  former  is 
the  more  fundamental  of  the  two.  Unfortunately,  the  move¬ 
ment  rejected  the  sounder  elements  in  its  parent  system — those 

*  John  Caird,  ‘  University  Addresses,’  p.  221. 
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that  were  brought  into  prominence  by  Schleiermacher  in  Germany 
and  Arnold  and  Maurice  in  this  country — and  assimilated  the 
mischievous;  the  sectarianism,  the  morbidity  of  temper,  the 
ethical  onesidedness,  the  reversion  to  the  past.  The  past,  as 
such,  never  returns.  It  lives,  indeed,  in  the  present ;  but  to 
endeavour  to  recall  it  under  the  form  of  pastness  is  the  idlest  of 
dreams.  The  stream  of  life  flows  by  those  who  dream  it,  leaving 
them  stranded,  ineffective,  waiting  for  the  turning  of  a  tide  which 
does  not  turn. 

The  influence  of  Newman  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Augustine ;  and  indeed  he  shares  at  once  the  great  gifts 
and  the  fundamental  inconsistencies  of  that  Father.  ‘  Philo- 
‘  Sophie,  Heilsglaube,  und  kirchliche  Ueberlieferung  streiten 
‘  sich  um  den  Principat  in  seiner  Glaubenslehre,  und  da 
‘  zu  diesen  drei  Elementen  noch  der  Biblicismus  tritt,  so  ist 
‘  die  Einheitlichkeit  der  Denkweise  uberall  gestort.’*  Mr.  Benn 
is  able  to  point  with  truth  to  his  ‘  frankly  barbarous  religion  ’  ;t 
the  French  writers  above  referred  to  see  in  him  with  equal 
truth  lines  of  thought  leading  to  emancipation,  and  the 
conflicting  tendencies  lie  side  by  side  unreconciled.  He  was  a 
great,  a  very  great,  dialectician  ;  no  weak  point  in  his  opponent’s 
armour  escaped  him,  and  his  rapier  thrust  seldom  failed  to 
strike  home.  His  controversial  writings  suggest  nothing  so 
much  as  a  brilliant  and  destructive  cross-examination  ;  what  they 
lack  is  the  judicial  quality,  they  silence  rather  than  convince. 
Kingsley  in  a  rash  moment  crossed  swords  with  him,  and  ‘  was 
‘  not  ’ ;  yet,  apart  from  the  merely  personal  issue,  Kingsley  was 
right  and  Newman  wrong.  He  smote  popular  Protestantism  hip 
and  thigh,  and  popular  Protestantism  emerged  draggle-tailed 
and  ridiculous  from  the  conflict ;  yet  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  face  of  popular  Protestantism  was  set  forward,  Newman’s 
back.  With  every  art  of  pathos  and  sarcasm,  of  denunciation 
and  appeal,  he  set  forth  his  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  what  High  Churchmen  understood  by  the  term 
Catholic,  and  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  for  English 
Churchmen  to  meet  Rome  on  Rome’s  ground  and  with  Rome’s 
weapons  was  to  invite  defeat.  He  rehabilitated  Catholicism  in 
England,  casting  over  it  the  glow  of  his  rhetoric  and  the  glamour 
of  his  personality ;  he  hypnotized  many  a  perplexed  Anglican  into 
cutting  the  knot  of  his  difficulties  by  submission  to  Rome.  Much 
after  the  same  fashion  Oriental  cults  recommended  themselves 
to  the  Romans  of  the  Empire.  In  each  case  the  mirage  faded 
on  closer  knowledge.  A  religion  without  difficulties  is  like  light 


*  Harnack,  ‘  Dogmengeschichte,’  iii.  93. 
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without  shadow  ;  it  is  not  found.  ‘  Qu’est-ce  done  qui  est  aise 
‘  en  ce  monde  ?  II  n’y  a  que  les  sots  qui  croient  a  I’existence 
‘  des  besognes  faciles.’  In  Catholicism  as  elsewhere  there  is 
a  Broad  and  a  Narrow  Church,  but  in  Catholicism  more  than 
elsewhere  the  latter  has  the  formularies,  the  voice  of  authority 
and  the  logic  of  the  position  on  its  side. 

‘  Das  ganze  Wesen  des  Katholicismus  liegt  in  der  Vergottlichung 
der  Tradition.  Die  empirischen,  ad  hoc  geschaffenen,  ad  hoc 
notwendigen  Institutionen  der  Kirche  fiir  apostolisch  zu  erklaren, 
dadurch  mit  dem  Wesen  und  Inhalt  des  Evangeliums  zu  ver- 
Bchmelzen  und  ausserhalb  jeder  Kritik  zu  stellen-^as  ist  “  katho- 
lisch  ”  ’ ;  * 

and  the  claim  to  infallibility  bars  retreat.  On  the  Biblical 
question  the  Church  of  Rome  has  gone  nearer  to  compromising 
herself  than  any  important  Protestant  communion ;  and  for 
‘  frankly  barbarous  religion  ’  f  neither  Calvin  nor  Jonathan 
Edwards  can  approach  Newman’s  contemporary  and  fellow 
convert,  F.  W.  Faber,  a  writer  whose  works  have  enjoyed  a 
sanction  and  a  circulation  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
which  those  of  the  great  Cardinal  never  attained. 

‘  The  severity  of  God’s  punishments,’  says  this  author,  ‘  is  a  severity 
not  only  beyond  all  historical  record  of  cruelty,  but  beyond  all  our 
imaginations  of  conceivable  torture.  .  .  .  Hell  will  horribly  astonish 
and  amaze  its  victims.  How  various  are  the  pains  which  flesh 
and  nerve  can  feel !  How  multitudinous  are  the  diseases  with 
which  suffering  can  play  upon  our  bodies,  as  it  were  some  musical 
instrument !  These  are  but  figures  of  the  divine  punishments. 
God  can  find  unimaginable  capabilities  of  pain  in  the  immortal 
body,  and  yet  more  unimaginable  capabilities  in  the  soul.  His 
justice  will  tax  these  capabilities  to  the  utmost,  and  will  exhaust 
their  almost  unfathomable  resources.  Kinds  of  punishment  un¬ 
dreamed  of  lie  beyond  the  grave.’ 

The  ‘  he  knoweth  our  frame  ’  of  the  Psalmist  receives  a  new 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  this  divine.  The  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  individual  temperament,  physical  and  psychical,  being 
fully  known  to  God  who  created  us  and  them, 

‘  supply  to  our  omniscient  Sovereign  peculiar  resources  for  the 
most  intolerable  punishments.  ...  He  intensely  individualises  our 
punishment,  fits  it  to  us,  makes  it  grow  out  of  ourselves,  and  takes 
care  to  inflict  it  with  a  considerate  purpose  to  make  it  unbearable  to 
our  peculiar  selves.’  J 


*  Hamack,  ‘  Dogmengeachichte,’  i.  304.  t  I.  77. 
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The  key  to  these  evil  dreams  is  physiological ;  the  same  per¬ 
versity  of  imagination  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  novel  of 
M.  Huysmans.  What  is  significant  is  not  that  they  should 
have  been  conceived  by  a  Catholic  writer — no  theological  or 
antitheological  opinions  constitute  a  guarantee  of  sanity — but 
that  they  should  have  passed  without  protest  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  from  the  religious  world.  Condemnation  is  dealt 
out  unsparingly  enough  to  real  or  supposed  offenders ;  M.  Loisy 
and  Signor  Fogazzaro  are  silenced,  Fr.  Faber  and  M.  Huysmans 
are  acclaimed.  It  is  a  strange  taste  both  in  theology  and  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Till  it  is  corrected,  rationalistic  criticism  has  its  place. 

To  the  position  of  Liberalism  in  the  Churches  Mr.  Benn  does 
less  than  justice.  There  is  no  impassable  gulf  between  the 
position,  say,  of  Dr.  Inge  and  that  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  or 
Mr.  Fielding.  Differences,  indeed,  there  are,  but  such  differences 
as  can  be  bridged  or  forded :  the  touch  of  nature,  in  which 
Mr.  Benn  somehow  is  lacking,  makes  them  kin.  There  should 
be,  there  is,  no  essential  antagonism  between  genuine  thinkers  ; 
in  aim,  in  method,  in  temper  they  are  one.  The  question  of 
conformity  is,  indeed,  important.  Those  who  can  conform 
gain  a  distinct  leverage ;  they  can  reach  many  whom  those 
that  are  without  cannot  reach.  And  the  presumption  is  in 
their  favour.  It  is  improbable  that  an  institution  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  the  Christian,  or  even  the  Catholic,  Church  should 
separate  itself  definitely  from  the  life  of  mankind. 

‘  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.’ 

It  may  go  near  the  fatal  step ;  it  may  even  appear  to  have 
taken  it ;  but  between  nearly  and  altogether,  between  appearance 
and  reality,  all  the  difference  lies.  The  spirit  that 

‘  for  ever  doth  accompany  mankind  ’ 

intervenes  between  it  and  shipwreck  :  it  falls,  we  may  believe, 
under  that  special  Providence  that  watches  over  fools  and 
drunken  men.  The  issues  are  too  great  for  this  to  fail.  For 
what  is  the  (!hurch  but  mankind  viewed  from  the  religious 
standpoint  ?  What  is  its  teaching  but  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  mankind  ?  What  is  its  so-called  infallibility  but  the 
fact  that  this  consciousness  is  justified  in  the  long  run,  and 
absorbs  all  that  is  partial  or  one-sided  into  itself  ?  The 
time  of  ultimates,  however,  is  not  yet ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Liberal  Churchman,  especially  if  he  is  a  clergyman,  stands 
between  two  fires.  Orthodox  and  freethinker  alike  suspect 
Ids  honesty ;  he  subscribes  formulas,  they  maintain,  which 
he  does  not  believe,  and  uses  words  in  a  sense  which  they  will 
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not  bear.  The  attempt  to  justify  the  actual  fabric  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  leaves,  it  must  be  admitted, 
an  impression  either  of  paradox  or  of  insincerity.  Not  all 
of  it  can  be  justified  ;  the  defender  within  the  walls  feels  often 
enough  that  on  the  point  at  issue  the  assailant  without  is  in 
the  right.  He  can  only  urge  the  moderamen  tvtelcB.  We  do  not 
pull  the  house  down  because  repairs  are  wanted,  nor  naturalise 
ourselves  as  foreign  citizens  because  the  government  of  our  own 
country  is  not  to  our  mind.  The  multiplication  of  sects,  since 
the  Reformation,  has  brought  the  problem  of  conformity  into 
false  relief.  The  profession  of  a  common  creed,  though  it  forms 
a  bond  between  Christians,  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  important 
note  of  a  Church.  The  Church  is  polity,  and  HeilanstaU,  as 
well  as  and  even  rather  than  school.  When  Christendom  was  one 
this  was  obvious ;  there  was  no  question  of  secession,  because 
there  was  no  religious  body  to  which  to  secede.  The  doubting 
Christian — and  such  there  were,  for  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  at  all  times — possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  He  re¬ 
flected,  perhaps,  that  if  in  some  things  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  in  more  he  was  its  child,  or  behind  it :  time  is  a  great 
reconciler ;  meanwhile  ‘  cultivons  notre  jardin  ’  was  sound  ad¬ 
vice.  Nor,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  the  verdict  of  history 
invariably  justify  the  reformer  ;  the  symbols  of  religion  enshrine 
an  ideal  content  which  we  may  lose  by  prematurely  rejecting 
the  vehicle ;  novelty  is  often  error  ‘  from  the  refraction  with 
‘  which  it  enters  into  the  mind.’  Duties,  indeed,  may  conflict. 

‘  My  country,  right  or  wrong,’  is  a  dangerous  watchword  ;  we  may 
not  identify  ourselves  with  what  our  conscience  disapproves. 
Yet,  the  more  the  obligation  to  follow  conscience  is  recognised, 
the  more  imperative  it  becomes  that  the  conscience  followed 
shall  be  well  informed.  Conscience  is  not  crank:  we  should 
distrust  it  if  it  tells  that  we  cannot  do  what  good  men  about  us 
do  without  scruple.  And  in  the  last  resort  self-effacement 
is  possible ;  there  are  times  when  moderate  men  have  to  stand 
aside.  Their  hour  will  come,  but  first  passion  and  prejudice 
must  exhaust  themselves :  they  must  wait.  And  if  meanwhile 
they  are  exposed  to  misunderstanding,  let  them  bear  it ;  others 
have  been  misunderstood  before,  and  will  be  misunderstood 
after,  them. 

The  question  of  subscription  is  less  one  of  conflicting  beliefs 
than  of  a  different  perspective.  To  no  two  observers  does  the 
world  present  precisely  the  same  aspect ;  to  no  two  minds  does  the 
same  proposition  express  precisely  the  same  sense.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  theological  assent  is  obvious  :  ‘  to  no  two  souls  could 
‘  the  words  of  the  creed  stand  for  quite  the  same  thing,  while  to 
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‘  the  Reader  of  Hearts  our  divergences  of  conception,  veiled  from 
‘  us  by  the  coarse  medium  of  language,  widen  out  indefinitely 
‘  and  make  inward  heretics  of  us  all.’  ♦  This  is  not  to  say  that 
anything  may  mean  everything,  or  that,  as  the  poet  suggests,f 
the  assent  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  mouth  may  be  separated. 
No — the  unity  of  the  idea  persists  under  the  changing  formulas, 
and  it  is  the  idea,  not  the  formula,  that  is  the  truth  of  things. 
Formula  is  essentially  picture  or  s3anbol ;  and  though  one  is 
a  better  representation  of  the  thing  symbolised  than  another, 
and  the  task  of  substituting  the  more  for  the  less  suitable  is 
important,  the  assent  which  is  vital  is  given  not  to  the  formula, 
but  to  the  idea.  The  cleavage  which  is  taking  place  under  our 
eyes  in  the  various  Churches  shows  how  powerless  mechanism  is 
to  preserve  or  restore  unity.  This  cleavage  is  as  notorious 
in  the  more  dogmatic  as  in  the  freer  Churches.  Lux  Mundi 
drove  a  wedge  into  the  solid  ranks  of  the  High  Church  party ; 
the  controversies  of  which  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Loisy  are 
the  centre  show  how  little  real  unanimity  lies  behind  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  Rome.  Dogma  and  fact  have  come  into  conflict,  and, 
while  the  effect  of  the  conflict  on  the  various  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
sations  is  uncertain,  the  issue  is  certain ;  not  dogma,  but  fact,  will 
prevail.  In  the  interests  of  peace  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  violent 
breach  with  the  past  may  be  avoided.  Here  much  depends 
on  tact  and  method  of  approach.  ‘  Lea  religions  sont  des 
‘  femmes,  dont  il  est  trcs  facile  de  tout  obtenir,  si  on  sait  lea 
‘  prendre ;  impossible  de  rien  obtenir,  si  on  veut  proceder  de 
‘  haute  lutte.’ 

It  is  impossible,  it  is  said,  to  have  religion  without  dogma. 
The  proposition  may  be  admitted — with  the  proviso  that  it  is  a 
tiling  of  secondary  importance  what  the  dogma  is.  A  dogma 
is  the  historical  form  assumed  by  a  religious  idea.  This  must  take 
some  form  :  hence  the  necessity  of  dogma ;  but  these  forms 
change,  and  the  history  of  dogma  is  the  history  of  their  changes. 
Nowhere  is  the  dialectical  process  seen  so  clearly  at  work. 
The  position  passes  over  into  its  other ;  it  unites  its  partial 
and  opposite  moments  in  a  higher  unity,  which  in  turn 
breaks  up  and  re-unites  again.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Chris- 
tology  built  up  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Great  as 
Athanasius  was,  the  teaching  which  prevailed  in  the  long  run 
was  not  the  Athanasian  ;  J  in  the  Nestor ian  controversy  ‘  the 
‘  Council  of  Chalcedon  trimmed  the  balance  of  doctrine  by  com- 
‘  pleting  it,  and  excluded  from  the  Church  those  errors  which 


•  G.  Tyrrell,  ‘  Lex  Credendi.’  t  Hippolytus,  612. 
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‘  seemed  to  have  received  some  sanction  at  Ephesiis.’  *  So 
throughout :  as  long  as  theology  remained  a  living  science,  ortho¬ 
doxy  balanced  itself  between  conflicting  tendencies — Augustine 
and  Pelagius,  Radbert  and  Ratramnus,  Aquinas  and  Scotus. 

Are  these  shifting  series  of  formulas  religion  ?  We  are  apt  to 
think  so  ;  hence  our  dismay  when  they  perish.  The  ever-recurring 
rise  of  new  and  larger  forms  of  faith  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
should  suggest  a  new  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Religion  was 
before  those  things  were,  and  survives  them.  There  is  a  relation 
between  the  two,  but  it  is  not  that  of  identity  ;  rather  it  is  that 
of  plant  to  foliage,  of  life  to  its  infinitely  various  manifestations. 
Religion  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature  which  postulates  its 
object,  an  object  which  the  growing  experience  of  life  verifies. 
It  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  sceptic  to  argue  that  the  nature 
of  things  is  an  elaborate  conspiracy  to  deceive  us.  But  the 
supposition  is  too  paradoxical  to  be  taken  seriously.  A  natural 
instinct  passes  beyond  itself :  its  object  is  given  with  it,  though 
this  object  may  not  be  realised  in  the  form  under  which 
we  conceive  it :  ‘  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.’  The 
beliefs  which  this  particular  instinct  implies,  though  capable  of 
wide  and  legitimate  developements,  are  in  themselves  simple. 
That  neither  evil,  nor  fate,  nor  chance,  but  an  intelligent  and 
benevolent  Purpose — the  Lord — reigneth  ;  that  this  Power, 
despite  appearances  not  a  few  to  the  contrary,  is  friendly  to  us  ; 
that  our  relations  to  it  are  filial,  and  that  in  the  last  resort  it 
prevails — these  are  the  root-certainties  of  which  consciousness, 
properly  interrogated,  assures  us,  and  on  which  the  historical 
religions  are  built.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  man 
possesses  them  explicitly ;  but  they  form  part  of  our  human 
heritage,  and  a  Socratic  funemiKg  would  elicit  them  from  the 
normal  nature  ;  they  may  be  latent,  but  they  are  there. 

From  the  point  of  view  both  of  its  origin  and  its  developement 
religion  may  be  compared  to  art  and  poetry,  to  wliich  it  is  so 
near  of  kin.  Saints,  artists,  poets  are  rare  ;  but  few,  if  any,  are 
without  the  instincts  which  reach  so  lofty  a  developement  in 
those  gifted  persons.  Each  of  the  three  has  arisen  from  small 
beginnings. 

'  Ages  of  heroes  fought  and  fell 
That  Homer  in  the  end  might  tell ; 

O’er  grovelling  generations  past  ^ 

The  Doric  column  rose  at  last.’ 


Feeling,  reflexion,  experience  combine  to  produce  the  Christian  ; 
he  is  the  fruit  of  many  generations,  of  the  varied  influences  of  soil, 

•  Newman,  *  Ijctter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.’ 
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sun,  and  rain.  Again,  each  of  the  three — Art,  Poetry,  Reli^on — 
is  universal;  not  for  the  elect,  but  for  mankind.  Where  they  are 
wanting — and  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
never  wanting — we  have  the  abnormal,  the  incomplete.  The  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  universality  of  the  religious  instinct — and  the 
same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  other  two — rests  upon  an 
imperfect  analysis.  It  would  hold  good  were  the  explicitness  of  an 
instinct  a  condition  of  its  existence.  But  the  work  of  psychology 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  interpretation  of  the  implicit ;  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  of  what,  though  present  and  at  work,  is  unseen.  What 
used  to  be  called  natural  religion  is,  indeed,  an  abstraction ; 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  ready-made  in  consciousness  such 
beliefs  as  the  Personality  of  God,  Immortality,  Free  Will,  and  the 
like.  These  are,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  developements, 
forms  taken  on  later  by  the  primitive  instinct ;  they  have  their 
justification,  but  they  must  be  justified  on  other  grounds 
than  that  which  we  are  considering.  What  is  here  contended 
for  is  the  immediacy  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  built. 
If  this  foundation  is  dogmatic — and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  word — it  is  so  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  metaphysic  under¬ 
lies  the  simplest  fact  of  consciousness,  in  which  being  is  implied 
in  act. 

An  acute  writer  argues  against  the  immediate  certainty  of  the 
religious  instinct  that  ‘  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  A  has 
‘  an  immediate  conviction  when  he  thinks  he  has.  In  many 
‘  cases — though  not  certainly  in  all — it  seems  very  probable 
‘  that  he  has  not.  A  man  may  make  mistakes  in  judging  and 
‘  classifying  what  takes  place  in  his  own  mind,  just  as  much  as 
‘  he  may  make  mistakefi  about  other  subjects.’  * 

As  it  is  true  that  the  immediate  certainty  in  question  need 
not  be  recognised  as  such  by  those  who  possess  it,  so  it  is  true 
that  other  foundations  of  belief  may  be  superimposed  upon  it ; 
that  a  man  may  in  fact  believe  on  authority  or  on  the  strength 
of  reasoning  what  he  imagines  himself  to  hold  as  immediately 
certain.  But  these  actual  foundations  are  accidental ;  the  imme¬ 
diacy  of  the  assent  subsists  underneath  them,  and,  were  they 
removed,  would  suffice  as  the  ground  of  belief.  That  the  imme¬ 
diacy  of  A’s  belief  is  no  argument  for  B’s  believing  is,  as  Mr. 
McTaggart  argues,  obvious.  But  if  this  immediacy  is  found  not 
in  individuals,  few  or  many,  but,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  human  nature  as  such,  the  case  is  different :  the  appeal 
is  to  consciousness  adequately  interrogated  and  interpreted. 

‘  The  instincts  are  innate  or  do  not  exist  at  all.  Like  all  emotions 
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‘  and  feelings  they  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed  by  reason. 

‘  Why  does  a  man  fall  in  love  ?  No  one  knows.  And  if  he  fall 
‘  in  love,  can  you  cure  him  of  it  by  argument  ?  Would  it  be 
‘  any  use  to  say  to  him,  “  The  girl  you  love  is  not  beautiful,  is  not 
‘  “  clever ;  she  would  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  she  does  not  return  your 
‘  “  love  at  all.  You  cannot  really  love  her.”  He  would  only  laugh 
‘  andsay,“All  that  maybe  true,  and  yet  the  factremains  unaltered. 

‘  “  She  is  the  woman  I  love.”  So  it  is  with  all  the  emotions. 
You  either  have  them  or  have  not.  You  do  not  reason  about 
them.  Reason  is  of  things  we  doubt,  not  of  things  we  know. 
It  is  the  expertus  potest  credere  of  St.  Bernard ;  the  witness  of 
spirit  to  spirit :  ‘  the  music  of  the  infinite  echoed  from  the  hearts 
‘  of  men.’ 

In  the  presence  of  these  immense  certainties  the  bickerings  of 
dogmatist  and  rationalist  sink  to  silence.  The  religious  diffi¬ 
culties  of  our  time  are  to  be  traced  to  two  main  causes  :  imperfect 
analysis  of  consciousness  in  the  negative,  and  survival  of  out¬ 
worn  symbolism  in  the  traditional  school.  The  first  has  been 
sufficiently  discussed ;  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  second. 
It  is  not  symbolism  as  such  that  jars  upon  us  ;  it  is  symbolism 
that  has  ceased  to  represent  the  idea.  Such  survival  is  inevitable 
to  a  cei-tain  extent  in  an  historical  religion.  How  greatly,  for 
example,  the  literature  and  art  of  the  past  have  influenced  our 
theological  conceptions !  Fra  Angelico,  Dante,  Milton,  John 
Bunyan,  have  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  religious 
imagination  moves.  To  the  spiritual  profit  of  many  generations. 
For  conceptions  without  form  are  thin  and  ineffectual ;  it  is  to 
the  genius  of  such  artists  whether  in  words  or  colour,  that  the 
vividness  and  intensity  of  historical  Christianity  are  due. 
But  the  jiresentation  of  truth  with  which  they  furnish  us  has  a 
relative  and  personal  element  which  succumbs  under  the  solvent 
of  time.  The  material  heaven  of  medimval  poets  and  painters, 
for  instance,  strikes  a  false  note  for  us  of  to-day.  The  trim 
parterres  and  formal  garden-paths  of  the  Primitives  have  given 
place  to  the  wind-swept  spaces  of  eternity ;  their  demure  saints 
and  little  piping  angels  to  shadowy  forms,  vast  and  indeter¬ 
minate,  embodying  a  more  than  human  intelligence,  force,  and 
will.  The  sense  of  limit  irks  us ;  the  city  that  lieth  foursquare 
is  exchanged  for  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world  ;  and  these  again 
open  and  disclose  endless  vistas  of  aspiration  and  activity. 

‘  0  to  bo  up  and  doing  !  ’ 

A  listless  inert  eternity  were  monotonous.  Knowledge,  love, 
achievement  call,  and  we  follow — to  be  deaf  were  death.  It  is 

*  The  Hearts  of  Men,  p.  310. 
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not  necessary,  perhaps  it  is  not  even  desirable,  that  all  who 
hear  it  should  move  ini  the  same  direction.  Temperament, 
circumstance,  and  heredity  attach  a  man  to  this  or  that  religious 
society  or  lead  him  to  take  up  this  or  that  form  of  religious 
activity.  The  essential  thing  is  that  it  shall  be  religious.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  or  decided  on  surface  grounds. 
There  is  an  irreligious  orthodoxy  as  there  is  a  religious  hetero¬ 
doxy  :  names,  about  which  religionists  dispute  so  fiercely  and 
so  interminably,  are  the  least  important  things  in  religion ; 
what  matters  is  not  the  name  but  the  thing.  Few  retain  un¬ 
changed  the  religious  symbols  and  beliefs  of  infancy  :  becoming 
men,  they  put  away  childish  things.  But  the  gracious  simplicity 
of  childhood  may  and  should  remain  :  with  the  man’s  maturer 
understanding  we  may  unite 

‘  The  childlike  heart, 

The  childlike  soul.’ 

For  it  is  the  perspective,  not  the  picture,  that  is  altered  ;  life  is 
fuller,  its  horizon  vaster,  heaven  at  once  greater  and  nearer 
than  we  thought.  The  barriers  are  thin,  and  from  time  to  time 
foregleams  of  the  Beyond  fall  upon  us.  Some  touch  of  nature — 
the  plash  of  a  passing  shower  ;  the  wind  on  the  hill ;  the  rustling 
of  leaves  in  wood  or  garden ;  a  sunset  on  the  sea — and  every  nerve 
is  sharp  set  with  indefinable  longing ;  some  transient  contact 
with  our  fellows — the  beauty  of  a  fair  girl’s  face,  strange  yet 
familiar,  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  revealing  things  unutterable  ; 
the  pressure  of  a  hand ;  the  melody  of  a  voice ;  the  light  of  beloved 
eyes  that  meet  ours — and  the  veil  is  lifted.  Alas !  a  moment 
only.  Oh,  to  arrest  the  glory  !  the 

‘  vision  bright 

As  sunshine  flooding  all  the  clouded  seas 

With  light  and  fragrance  !  ’ 

It  passes,  but  it  will  return,  brighter,  more  fragrant,  more 
abiding,  shining  to  the  perfect  day.  Are  these  things  dreams  ? 
If  so,  they  are  dreams  wondrous  lifelike ;  dreams  of  which, 
comparing  them  with  what  we  call  reality,  we  ask,  ‘  Which  is 
‘  reality,  and  which  is  dream  ?  ’ 
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Art.  X.— MARINO  FALIER. 

1.  Archivio  di  Stato,  Venice:  (1)  Consiglio  X.  Misti 

(2)  Miscellanea.  Cod.  678. 

2.  R.  Biblioteca  Marciana,  Venice  :  (1)  Cl.  VII.  Ital.  Cod.  MMLI. 

(2)  Cl.  XI.  Ital.  Cod.  XXXII. 

3.  Marino  Faliero,  La  Congiura.  Da  Vittorio  Lazzarini. 

Venezia :  Visentini,  1897. 

4.  Archivio  Veneto.  Vols.  I.,  VII.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XX.,  XXVI.  and 

XXIX. 

5.  The  Complete  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Poetry,  Vol.  IV. 

London :  Murray,  1901. 

^  Af  the  two  great  conspiracies  which  shook  the  State  of  Venice — 
the  conspiracy  of  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Marino  Falier — the  latter  has  attracted  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  attention,  and  has  taken  its  place  permanently  as  one  of  the 
stirring  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  Repubhe.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  largely  due  to  the  dramatic  character  of  the  story  as  currently 
told.  The  fiery  old  warrior  Doge,  insulted  in  the  honour  of 
his  wife  by  a  ribald  young  noble,  exasperated  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  by  the  inadequate  punish¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  his  offender,  conceived  the  idea  of  murderous 
revenge,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy — fomented 
chiefly  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes — to  slaughter  the 
entire  governing  caste.  The  plot  was  discovered  only  just  in 
time,  and  the  Doge  and  his  accomphees  paid  the  penalty  with 
their  fives.  The  thrilling  spectacle  of  the  black  veil  over  the 
place  where  the  Doge’s  portrait  should  be,  in  the  Sala  del  Maggior 
Consiglio,  has  helped  to  fix  the  attention  and  rouse  the  curiosity 
of  thousands  of  tourists.  B3Ton  fastened  upon  the  story  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  finest  play,  though  he  misreads  the 
intention  of  the  Doge,  painting  him  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  anxious 
to  free  the  people  from  the  intolerable  t3Tanny  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  importing  into  his  drama  modem  ideas  quite  foreign  to  the 
period.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  Marino  Fafier’s 
conspiracy  occupies  a  far  larger  place  in  popular  imagination 
than  does  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo,  though  the  one  created 
the  Council  of  Ten,  while  the  other  merely  demonstrated  its 
supremacy. 

Marino  Sanudo,  in  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Doges,’  has  hitherto  been 
the  principal  authority  for  the  story  as  related  by  most  modem 
historians,  and  though  recent  criticism  has  rejected  as  legendary 
many  of  the  more  picturesque  episodes,  still  we  shall  see,  by 
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a  comparison  of  the  current  and  the  critical  accounts,  that 
after  all  the  proverb  is  justified  which  says  ‘  there’s  aye  some 
‘  water  where  they  say  the  stirkie  was  drowned.’  I’he  larger 
part  of  Sanudo’s  tale  is  based,  he  says,  upon  ‘  an  ancient 
‘  chronicle,’  which  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  from 
Sanudo  that  we  get  the  picturesque  touches — unrecorded  by 
any  contemporary  document — of  the  blow  administered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Treviso  who  kept  Falier  waiting  when  he  was  governor 
of  the  city  ;  of  the  landing  in  the  fog  ;  of  Steno’s  insolent  conduct 
to  one  of  the  Dogaressa’s  maids  of  honour  at  a  ball  in  the  Ducal 
Palace ;  of  his  expulsion  by  order  of  the  Doge  ;  of  the  revenge 
he  took  by  scribbhng  on  the  Ducal  throne  the  ribald  lines  : 

Doge  Marin  Falier 

Has  a  wife  that  is  fair  ; 

He  pays  the  bill, 

Other  fellows  take  their  fill. 

It  is  Sanudo,  too,  who  tells  us  of  the  mild  punishment  inflicted 
on  Steno,  and  the  Doge’s  indignation  at  this  slight  to  his  person ; 
of  the  quarrel  between  a  gentleman  of  the  Barbaro  family  and 
one  of  the  arsenal  hands,  who  sought  redress  from  the  Doge, 
and  of  the  Doge’s  bitter  protest  that  he  was  impotent  in  face  of 
the  insolent  aristocracy.  It  is  Sanudo  who  gives  us  the  con¬ 
versation  which  followed,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Doge,  with 
the  help  of  the  arsenal  hands,  should  make  himself  Lord  of 
Venice,  cut  the  nobles  to  pieces,  and  so  avenge  both  insults. 
For  the  rest  of  the  story  Sanudo  agrees  with  the  earlier  and 
better  authorities. 

These  authorities  have  recently  been  most  carefully  examined, 
compared,  and  arranged  in  order  of  value  by  Signor  Vittorio 
Lazzarini,  in  a  work  which  is  no  doubt  the  final  word  on  the 
narrative  of  the  Marino  Falier  conspiracy.  Followdng  Signor 
Lazzarini,  we  may  take  these  authorities  in  the  following  order : 
(1)  oflicial  documents ;  (2)  inedited  contemporary  evidence ; 

(3)  pubhshed  Venetian  chronicles,  contemporary  or  nearly  so ; 

(4)  foreign  contemporary  evidence ;  (5)  later  chronicles. 

Naturally  we  turn  first  to  the  archives  at  the  Frari  and  to 

the  documents  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  tribunal  that  tried 
and  sentenced  the  Doge.  The  papers  relating  to  the  epoch  of 
Marino  Falier  are  contained  in  the  series 'marked  ‘  Misti,  reg.  (f ),’ 
the  volume  being  really  volume  6,  numbered  4  in  error.  There, 
on  the  recto  of  folio  33,  between  the  documents  of  April  8,  1355, 
and  the  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  month  of  May — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  place  where  the  documents  relating  to  the  conspiracy  should 
have  appeared — we  find  a  blank  space  with  ‘Non  scribatur’ 
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twice  written  on  the  margin.  This  phrase  ‘Be  it  not  written,’ 
has  given  rise  to  fanciful  conjectures  on  the  part  of  such  good 
scholars  as  Romani n  and  Rawdon  Brown.  ‘  Un  onorevole  pudor,’ 
writes  Rornanin,  ‘  forse  ritenne  quei  giudici  dallo  scrivere  il 
‘  nome  del  capo  della  repubbhca  ’ ;  and  Rawdon  Brown  supposes 
that  the  marginal  note  indicates  some  unusual  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  Ten.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ‘  Non  scribatur  ’  is 
a  common  formula  of  the  Venetian  chancellery,  indicating  that 
the  space  opposite  the  marginal  note  was  to  be  left  blank  for  the 
reception  of  documents  not  yet  ready  for  registration.  Had 
‘  Non  scribatur  ’  meant  that  the  space  was  to  be  left  blank 
permanently,  the  words  would  naturally  have  been  written  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  and  not  in  the  margin.  The  fact  that  ‘  Non 
‘  scribatur  ’  is  repeated  twice  indicates  that  two  documents 
were  to  have  been  in.serted,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  documents  referred  to  the  case  of  Marino  Falier.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  papers  relating  to  the 
conspiracy  were  collected  in  a  separate  volume.  This  con¬ 
jecture  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  margin  of  a  decree 
of  the  Ten  dated  January  13,  1355-56,  providing  that  the 
sentences  in  the  Faher  case  shall  never  be  revoked,  we  find 
the  phrase,  ‘  Ponatur  in  libro  processuum.’  That  ‘  book  of  the 
‘  trials  ’  is  now  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  papers  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  tell  us  next  to  nothing  about  the  most  remarkable  case 
that  ever  came  before  that  court.  But  as  regards  the  episode 
of  Steno’s  insult  to  the  Doge  which  contributed  to  precipitate 
the  conspiracy,  thanks  to  the  industry  of  Sanudo,  we  have  the 
copy  of  several  trials  before  the  Avvogadori  di  Comun,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  narrate  the  events  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  give  us  the  true  version  of  the  Steno  episode.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  found  in  the  archives  at  the  Frari. 

Among  the  contemporary  inedited  evidence  the  first  place 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  chronicle  of  Nicold  Trevisan  of 
Sant’  Angelo,  who  was  one  of  the  Ten  when  the  Doge  was  tried 
and  executed.  He  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Crete,  and 
died  Procurator  of  San  Marco  in  1369.  Apart  horn  the  fact  that 
Trevisan  was  a  contemporary  and  also  an  actor  in  the  drama, 
his  account  commands  attention  by  its  accuracy  and  its  sobriety. 
Following  Trevisan  we  have  the  contemporary  chronicle  of 
Pietro  Giustinian  (1360).  An  anonymous  chronicler,  writing  in 
1396,  adds  some  further  facts. 

Of  published  Venetian  evidence  the  most  valuable  is  the 
chronicle  of  Lorenzo  de  Monacis.  Lorenzo  was  a  scholar,  a 
poet,  an  historian,  a  statesman,  having  served  as  Grand  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  Crete,  and  his  narrative  is  full  and  convincing.  Unior- 
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tunately,  liowever,  it  stops  abruptly  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
story  of  Falier’s  conspiracy.  Rafaino  Caresini,  Notary  ducal 
at  the  time,  and  afterwards  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Republic, 
who  probably  knew  the  truth,  hardly  mentions  the  subject, 
restrained,  no  doubt,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  an  official. 
Anmng  the  foreign  evidence  we  get  two  contemporaries,  Petrarch, 
who  knew  Falier  intimately,  ‘  vir  ab  olim  mihi  familiariter  notus,’ 
and  Matteo  Villani,  who  seems  to  have  had  sound  information 
from  some  contemporary  correspondent  in  Venice. 

Finally,  among  later  writers  who  treat  of  the  Falier  conspiracy 
we  have  Sabellico’s  ‘  De  Vitis  Principum  ’ ;  Sanudo,  whose 
‘  cronaca  antica  ’  we  have  already  discussed  ;  a  chronicle  attri¬ 
buted  to  Zancarolo ;  the  chronicle  of  Daniele  Barbaro,  who  claims 
to  base  his  narrative  on  secret  papers,  though  he  varies  but 
slightly  from  the  8anudo  legends ;  and  many  others  whose 
accounts  of  the  episode  may  be  broadly  classed  as  following 
either  the  Cronaca  Trevisan  or  Sanudo. 

Following  the  more  trustworthy  of  these  authorities — that  is 
to  say,  such  few  official  documents  as  survive,  the  Chronicle 
of  Nicol6  Trevisan  and  the  Chronicle  of  Lorenzo  de  Monacis — 
we  may  proceed  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  Marino  Falier  and 
his  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  in  no  State  of  importance  equal  to  that  of  Venice 
are  we  left  in  such  obscurity  as  to  the  personal  details  of  its 
great  men ;  in  no  case  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  write 
biographies  of  the  leading  Venetian  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
Venice  demanded  and  secured  the  efiacement  of  the  individual, 
and  impressed  upon  its  citizens,  one  and  all,  that  the  State  was 
everything,  the  individual  nothing.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  Venetian,  in  so  far  as  we  can  recover 
it,  is  little  more  than  a  bare  record  of  the  offices  he  filled ;  his 
policy,  his  abihty,  his  achievements  are  rarely  associated  with 
his  own  name,  and  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  history  of  the 
man,  but  in  the  developement  of  the  State.  So  it  is  with  Marino 
Falier.  He  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  family  which  was 
settled  in  the  parish  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  and  was  born  between 
the  years  1280-1285,  probably  in  the  family  palace  which  looks 
across  the  Rio  dei  Santi  Apostoli  to  the  cupola  of  the  church, 
and  is  carried  on  columns  over  a  ‘  sottoportico.’  His  father  was 
Jacopo  Falier,  and  his  mother  Beriola  Loredan;  his  blood  therefore 
was  of  the  oldest  in  Venice,  and  his  connexions  of  the  highest. 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  his  youth.  In  all  probability 
he  attended  the  school  of  some  grammarian  and  then  passed 
into  commercial  fife,  frequenting  the  Rialto  and  making  voyages 
in  the  trading  galleys.  In  due  time  he  would  take  his  seat  in 
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the  Great  Council  and  begin  his  political  career.  In  1315,  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Ten,  and  in  1320  he  is  deaUng  with  English  affairs  in 
the  Great  Council.  In  January  of  13^  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  and  dangerous  nussion  of  hunting  down,  ‘  sollicite  et 
‘  attente,’  the  conspirators  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  and  Piero  Quirini. 
From  this  time  onwards  Manno  Falier  was  constantly  employed 
either  on  missions  abroad  or  in  public  offices  at  home.  His 
knowledge  of  affairs  was  enlarged  by  his  services  as  Governor 
of  Negropont  in  1323,  of  Lesina  and  Brazza  in  1334,  of  Chioggia 
in  1337,  1342,  1344,  and  1349.  In  1335  he  married  Aluica 
Gradenigo,  a  niece  of  the  great  Doge  Piero  Gradenigo,  who 
carried  the  Serrata  del  Maggior  Consiglio  and  established  the 
aristocratic  caste,  a  marriage  which  doubtless  tended  to 
strengthen  Falier’s  social  position  and  political  influence.  He 
was  now  fifty  years  old.  When  Treviso  came  into  the  hands 
of  Venice  in  1339  Falier  was  appointed  its  first  Governor,  and 
it  was  at  Treviso,  during  the  period  of  his  second  governorship 
in  1346,  that  legend  relates  how,  on  Corpus  Domini  day,  in 
the  Cathedral,  Falier,  in  a  fit  of  blind  fury,  struck  the  Bishop 
who  was  bearing  the  Host,  because  he  had  kept  the  procession 
waiting,  a  deed  which  is  said  to  have  called  down  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  to  have  led  him  to  ruin,  though  no  chroniclers, 
whether  Trevisan  or  Venetian  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  mention  the  episode,  of  which  we  may  doubt 
the  strict  veracity,  although  it  doubtless  gives  us  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  reputed  temper  of  the  man.  By  this  time  Falier’s 
name  had  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Venice,  and  we 
find  lum  twice  called  to  act  as  PodestA  in  Padua,  where  he 
acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Carraresi  and  probably  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  In  July  1349,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Republic,  Falier  received  from  the  Coimt-Bishop  of 
Ceneda  the  investiture  of  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marena  near  Serra- 
valle  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
of  Val  di  Marena. 

Nor  was  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier  less 
striking.  He  served  on  embassies  to  Avignon,  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  when  the  friction  between 
the  rival  maritime  States  was  approaclung  a  burmng  point  over 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  1350, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted  and  named  Privy  Councillor. 
Falier,  moreover,  srved  with  distinction  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  fleet.  He  /as  captain  of  the  galleys  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  Sc  with  commission  to  protect  Venetian  trade ; 
he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  siege  of  Zara,  which  had  rebelled ; 
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timately,  however,  it  stops  abruptly  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
story  of  Falier’s  conspiracy.  Rafaino  Caresini,  Notary  ducal 
at  the  time,  and  afterwards  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Republic, 
who  probably  knew  the  truth,  hardly  mentions  the  subject, 
restrained,  no  doubt,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  an  official. 
Among  the  foreign  evidence  we  get  two  contemporaries,  Petrarch, 
who  knew  Falier  intimately,  ‘  vir  ab  olim  mihi  familiariter  notus,’ 
and  Matteo  Villani,  who  seems  to  have  had  sound  information 
from  some  contemporary  correspondent  in  Venice. 

Finally,  among  later  writers  who  treat  of  the  Falier  conspiracy 
we  have  Sabellico’s  ‘  De  Vitis  Principum  ’ ;  Sanudo,  wliose 
‘  cronaca  antica  ’  we  have  already  discussed  ;  a  chronicle  attri¬ 
buted  to  Zancarolo ;  the  chronicle  of  Daniele  Barbaro,  who  claims 
to  base  his  narrative  on  secret  papers,  though  he  varies  but 
slightly  from  the  Sanudo  legends ;  and  many  others  whose 
accounts  of  the  episode  may  be  broadly  classed  as  following 
either  the  Cronaca  Trevisan  or  Sanudo. 

Following  the  more  trustworthy  of  these  authorities — that  is 
to  say,  such  few  official  documents  as  survive,  the  Chronicle 
of  Nicold  Trevisan  and  the  Chronicle  of  Lorenzo  de  Monacis — 
we  may  proceed  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  Marino  Faher  and 
his  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  in  no  State  of  importance  equal  to  that  of  Venice 
are  we  left  in  such  obscurity  as  to  the  personal  details  of  its 
great  men ;  in  no  case  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  write 
biograplues  of  the  leading  Venetian  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
Venice  demanded  and  secured  the  effacement  of  the  individual, 
and  impressed  upon  its  citizens,  one  and  all,  that  the  State  was 
everything,  the  individual  nothing.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  life  of  a  distinguished  Venetian,  in  so  far  as  we  can  recover 
it,  is  little  more  than  a  bare  record  of  the  offices  he  filled ;  his 
policy,  his  abiUty,  his  achievements  are  rarely  associated  with 
his  own  name,  and  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  lustory  of  the 
man,  but  in  the  developement  of  the  State.  So  it  is  with  Marino 
Falier.  He  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  family  which  was 
settled  in  the  parish  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  and  was  born  between 
the  years  1280-1285,  probably  in  the  family  palace  which  looks 
across  the  Rio  dei  Santi  Apostoli  to  the  cupola  of  the  church, 
and  is  carried  on  columns  over  a  ‘  sottoportico.’  His  father  was 
Jacopo  Falier,  and  his  mother  Beriola  Loredan;  his  blood  therefore 
was  of  the  oldest  in  Venice,  and  his  connexions  of  the  highest. 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  his  youth.  In  all  probability 
he  attended  the  school  of  some  grammarian  and  then  passed 
into  commercial  hfe,  frequenting  the  Rialto  and  making  voyages 
in  the  trading  galleys.  In  due  time  he  would  take  his  seat  in 
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the  Great  Council  and  begin  his  political  career.  In  1315,  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Ten,  and  in  1320  he  is  dealing  with  English  affairs  in 
the  Great  Council.  In  January  of  13^  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  and  dangerous  nussion  of  hunting  down,  ‘  sollicite  et 
‘  attente,’  the  conspirators  Bajamonte  Tiepolo  and  Piero  Quirini. 
From  this  time  onwards  Manno  Falier  was  constantly  employed 
either  on  missions  abroad  or  in  public  offices  at  home.  His 
knowledge  of  affairs  was  enlarged  by  lus  services  as  Governor 
of  Negropont  in  1323,  of  Lesina  and  Brazza  in  1334,  of  Chioggia 
in  1337,  1342,  1344,  and  1349.  In  1335  he  married  Aluica 
Gradenigo,  a  niece  of  the  great  Doge  Piero  Gradenigo,  who 
carried  the  Serrata  del  Maggior  Consiglio  and  established  the 
aristocratic  caste,  a  marriage  which  doubtless  tended  to 
strengthen  Falier’s  social  position  and  political  influence.  He 
was  now  fifty  years  old.  When  Treviso  came  into  the  hands 
of  Venice  in  1339  Falier  was  appointed  its  first  Governor,  and 
it  was  at  Treviso,  during  the  period  of  his  second  governorship 
in  1346,  that  legend  relates  how,  on  Corpus  Domini  day,  in 
the  Cathedral,  Falier,  in  a  fit  of  blind  fury,  struck  the  Bishop 
who  was  bearing  the  Host,  because  he  had  kept  the  procession 
waiting,  a  deed  which  is  said  to  have  called  down  the  wrrath  of 
Heaven,  and  to  have  led  him  to  ruin,  though  no  chroniclers, 
whether  Trevisan  or  Venetian  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  mention  the  episode,  of  which  we  may  doubt 
the  strict  veracity,  although  it  doubtless  gives  us  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  reputed  temper  of  the  man.  By  this  time  Falier’s 
name  had  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Venice,  and  we 
find  him  twice  called  to  act  as  Podest4  in  Padua,  where  he 
acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Carraresi  and  probably  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  In  July  1349,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Republic,  Falier  received  from  the  Count-Bishop  of 
Ceneda  the  investiture  of  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marena  near  Serra- 
valle  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
of  Val  di  Marena. 

Nor  was  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier  less 
striking.  He  served  on  embassies  to  Avignon,  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  when  the  friction  between 
the  rival  maritime  States  was  approaching  a  burning  point  over 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  1350, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted  and  named  Privy  Councillor. 
Falier,  moreover,  served  with  distinction  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  fleet.  He  was  captain  of  the  galleys  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  Sea,  with  commission  to  protect  Venetian  trade ; 
he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  siege  of  Zara,  which  had  rebelled  ; 
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he  was  serving  under  Civran  and  acquired  for  himself  the  epithet 
‘  audax,’  when  that  general  won  the  glorious  victory  of  July 
1346  over  the  King  of  Hungary,  In  1348  he  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  force8"sent  to  reduce  Capo  d’  Istria, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. 
Later  on,  in  1352,  he  conducted  a  successful  marauding  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Genoese,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Tenedos  by  the  Emperor, 
John  Palseologus.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  activity  abroad, 
Faher  was  as  fully  employed  at  home ;  he  sat  on  commissions 
for  enlarging  the  Merceria,  and  for  putting  down  usury;  he 
was  in  trading  partnersliip  with  his  brother  Ordelafo  and  his 
cousin  Nicolo.  Among  his  family  and  his  friends  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem ;  his  uncle,  Marino,  made  him  executor 
of  his  will ;  his  brother  left  him  absolutely  free  to  dispose  of 
his  whole  estate  ;  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  arbitrate  between 
conflicting  parties.  In  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  he 
stood  very  high.  Petrarch  bears  witness  to  liis  reputation  for 
wisdom,  a  reputation  which  the  poet  regretfully  admits  was  ill- 
founded  ;  Matteo  Villani  records  his  valour  and  his  judgement ; 
Lorenzo  de  Monacis  declares  him  to  have  been  ‘  reputatus  tant® 

‘  gravitatis  ’ ;  every  writer  expresses  surprise  and  regret  at  his 
fall.  In  fact,  in  Marino  Falier  we  have  a  fine  figure  of  a  Venetian 
noble  in  the  Middle  Ages :  active,  capable,  respected,  enjoying 
a  great  position  and  displaying  striking  ability  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  man  who,  within  eight  months  of  his  election  to  the  supreme 
dignity  in  the  State,  threw  all  to  the  winds  and  embarked  on  an 
enterprise  as  rash  as  it  was  criminal.  No  wonder  that  his 
conduct  amazed  and  puzzled  his  contemporaries,  and  has  left 
the  explanation  of  his  conspiracy  among  the  obscure  problems 
of  Venetian  history. 

On  September  7,  1354  the  Doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died. 
The  Great  Council  met  for  the  election  of  the  five  Correttori 
della  Commissione  ducale,  or  revisers  of  the  coronation  oath, 
that  powerful  weapon  wluch  the  aristocracy  employed  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Doge.  On  the  9th  the  Correttori  presented 
their  proposed  modifications ;  it  is  important  to  bear  these  in 
mind,  for  they  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  engender  in 
Falier  his  hatred  of  the  governing  caste.  The  amendments 
were  conceived  in  the  usual  spirit ;  their  intention  was  to  curtail 
the  ducal  power  and  prestige.  Besides  forbidding  the  Doge  to 
receive  or  to  answer  any  diplomatic  agent  except  in  the  presence 
of  four  Ducal  Councillors  and  two  Chiefs  of  the  Court  of  Forty, 
the  new  Doge  was  bound  to  observe  all  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  his  Council ;  the  Doge’s  intervention 
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in  matters  financial  and  juridical  was  further  limited,  and  modi¬ 
fications  and  reductions  were  made  in  his  salary  and  his  dues. 
The  Great  Council  approved  the  amendments,  and  then,  after 
a  prayer  ‘  pro  bono  duce,’  and  after  having  taken  the  oath 
to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  coming  election,  the  Council  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  nominate  the  forty-one  electors.  It  seems  that 
Falier’s  name  was  already  in  the  air,  for  a  special  order 
was  passed  declaring  that  if  a  noble  who  was  absent  from 
Venice  should  be  elected  the  regency  should  be  put  in  com¬ 
mission  till  his  return.  This,  in  all  probability,  referred  to 
Falier,  who  was  then  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon. 
The  forty-one  then  proceeded  to  write  the  names  of  the  proposed 
candidates.  Four  names  were  put  forward  ;  on  casting  lots,  the 
name  of  FaUer  came  up  first.  A  ballot  was  taken  on  his  candida¬ 
ture  and  resulted  in  his  securing  thirty-five  votes.  Falier  was 
accordingly  elected  Doge  of  Venice  on  September  11,  1354, 
while  absent  from  the  coxmtry,  ‘ducatus  honor  non  petenti, 
‘imo  quidem  ignaro  sibi  obtigit.’  The  same  day  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  and  confirmed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  entire 
Venetian  population.  The  day  following,  the  notary  Stefano 
Ziera  was  sent  to  Verona  with  orders  to  procure  from  the  Lord  of 
Milan  a  safe-conduct  for  Falier’s  journey  through  Lombardy. 
This  done,  Ziera  set  out  for  Avignon  to  inform  Falier  of  his 
election,  and  to  present  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  the  Republic’s 
letters  conveying  the  news.  But  Falier  had  already  left  Avignon, 
and  on  September  28  it  was  known  in  Venice  that  the  new 
Doge  was  at  hand.  Tw’elve  nobles  were  elected  as  a  solemn 
embassy  to  the  Prince ;  each  took  with  him  one  noble  and 
three  pages  as  his  suite.  They  met  the  Doge  at  Verona  and 
brought  him  to  Padua  on  Friday,  October  3.  At  Padua  they 
found  waiting  them  fifteen  ‘  ganzaroli,’  long  light  boats  with  a 
covered  cabin  at  the  stern,  rowed  by  thirty  oars,  and  they 
started  on  their  way  down  the  Brenta.  On  Sunday,  the  5th, 
they  reached  the  lagoon  at  Fusina,  where  lay  the  Bucentoro  and 
a  crowd  of  boats  come  out  from  Venice.  The  Doge  went  on 
board  the  great  barge,  and  the  tale  goes  that  while  crossing  the 
lagoon  a  thick  mist  came  down,  so  that  the  Bucentoro  ran  into 
the  mud  at  S.  Giorgio  in  Alega  and  remained  there  fast.  The 
Doge  and  his  company  took  to  the  lighter  boats  and  were 
brought  to  Venice,  where,  by  an  error  due  to  the  fog,  he  landed 
not  at  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  but  opposite  the  two  columns 
of  the  Piazzetta — a  place  of  ill  omen,  as  the  place  of  execution, 
between  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to  S.  Marco — a'  fact  noted 
by  Petrarch  imme^ately  after  the  Doge’s  death — ‘  sinistro  pede 
‘palatium  ingressus.’  In  the  church  of  S.  Marco  Falier  was 
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presented  to  the  people  and  acclaimed,  and  then,  on  the  upper 
landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase  *  leading  from  the  loggia 
down  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  he  took  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath  and  received  the  Ducal  bonnet. 

When  Falier  came  to  the  throne  the  condition  of  Venice  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  was  general  discontent  for  various 
reasons  among  all  classes.  The  Genoese  war  was  still  raging ; 
Genoa,  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Lojera,  had  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Visconti,  thereby  complicating  the 
situation.  Venetian  trade,  especially  in  the  Levant  and  in  the 
Black  Sea,  was  suffering  severely  from  the  desultory  marauding 
campaign,  which  was  conducted  chiefly  by  raids  on  Venetian 
shipping.  The  merchant  class,  therefore,  and  all  who  depended 
on  them  were  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  anxious  for  peace, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  supposed  the  nobles  to  be  opposing. 
Falier  himself  had  failed  in  his  negotiations  at  Avignon  which 
were  directed  to  that  end.  A  few  years  earlier,  in  1348,  a  great 
earthquake  had  brought  down  campaniles  and  houses,  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  terrible  plague  of  that  year,  when  the 
lazar-boata  went  through  the  canals  of  the  city  to  the  cry  of 
‘  Corpi  morti,  corpi  morti,’  and  the  living  flung  the  dead  from 
the  windows  on  to  the  ghastly  heap.  Falier  had  not  been  long 
on  the  throne  when  the  public  mind  was  still  further  alarmed 
and  exasperated  by  the  serious  defeat  at  Portolungo  or  Sapienza, 
whereby  the  Republic  lost  the  whole  of  her  fleet  and  the  Adriatic, 
and  Venice  itself  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Genoese. 
This  crushing  reverse  was  entirely  due  to  the  negligence  of  some 
of  the  nobles  in  command,  and  the  fact  no  doubt  helped  to 
intensify  the  discontent  against  the  governing  caste.  Further¬ 
more,  the  political  disfranchisement  brought  about  by  the  closing 
of  the  Great  Council  was  still  rankling  in  the  minds  of  many 
well-born  and  well-to-do  citizens  who  found  themselves  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government.  The  disorder  and  insolence 
of  the  yoimg  nobles,  coupled  with  their  incompetence  at  sea, 
justified  the  growing  hatred.  The  Doge’s  action  on  receipt  of 
the  news  from  Sapienza  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  tragedy 
so  soon  to  overtake  him.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
defeat,  he  caused  three  experienced  seamen,  chosen  from  among 
the  people,  not  from  amongst  the  nobles,  to  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  flying  squadrons  destined  to  harry  the  Genoese,  and 

*  The  staircase  stood  at  the  angle  of  the  courtyard  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  angle  now  occupied  by  the  Giant  stairs.  It  was  built  in 
1340  and  pulled  down  when  the  Renaissance  facade  was  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  (See  Lazzarini,  op.  cit.  p.  37,  note  4.) 
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his  choice  was  fully  justified  by  the  result.  The  successes  of 
Berti  Vido,  Piero  Nani,  Costantino  Zucuol  stood  out  in  high 
relief  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  noble  Nicolo  Quirini, 
while  the  people  began  to  feel  that  in  the  Doge  they  had  a 
sovereign  who  was  not  entirely  the  slave  of  the  ruling  caste. 

While  the  political  atmosphere  of  Venice  was  in  this  tense 
condition,  on  November  10,  1354,  the  Avvogadori  di  Comun 
received  instructions  to  proceed  against  certain  persons  accused 
of  having  written  insulting  words  and  drawn  offensive  figures 
in  the  ‘chamber  of  the  chimneys’  in  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Doge — ‘  in  magnum  dedecus  et  vituperiiun  totius  terre.’ 
Accordingly  the  following  young  nobles — Micheleto  Steno,  Pietro 
Bolani,  Rizardo  Marioni,  Moreto  Zorzi,  Micheleto  de  Molino, 
and  Mafeo  Morosini — were  arrested  and  tried.  On  November  20 
the  following  sentences  were  passed  :  Michel  Steno  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  that  is,  for  ten  days  ;  Pietro 
Bolani  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  following  Monday ;  Rizardo 
Marioni,  who  had  drawn  offensive  figures  as  well  as  writing 
insulting  words,  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  following  Tuesday ;  while 
Zorzi,  de  Molino,  and  Morosini  were  acquitted.  So  far  the  official 
account.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Dogaressa,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  that  the  insults  were  levelled  at  the  Doge  and 
his  nephew — ‘  scripsit  multa  enormia  verba  loquentia  in 
‘  vituperium  domini  ducis  et  ejus  nepotis.’  The  account  in 
the  official  documents  is  confirmed  by  Lorenzo  de  Monacis,  but 
under  an  on  dit.  ‘  Fama  fuit  ’  he  says  ‘  quod  se  movit  ad  tantum 
‘  flagitium  ’  {i.e.  the  conspiracy)  ‘  quia  aliqui  adolescentuli 
‘  nobiles  scripserunt  in  angulis  interioris  palatii  aliqua  verba 
‘  ignominiosa,  et  quod  ipse  magis  incanduit  quoniam  adolescen- 
‘  tuli  ilU  parva  fuerant  animadversione  puniti  ’ ;  and  Lorenzo 
de  Monacis  is  borne  out  by  the  Chronicle  of  Antonio  Morosini 
which  reports  ‘  algima  inzuria  per  alguny  zovenety  fioli  de 
‘zintilomeni  Veniexia  di  quel  inzustamente  fo  ponidy.’  The 
contemporary  authority,  Nicolo  Trevisan,  is  silent  upon  the 
point,  but  we  must  remember  that  this  writer  begins  his 
narrative  with  the  conspiracy  itself,  not  with  the  preceding 
insult.  Lorenzo  de  Monacis  and  Antonio  Morosini  then  confirm 
the  fact  of  the  insult  to  the  Doge  as  given  by  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  add  that  he  was  further  incensed  by  the  lightness 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  culprits,  and  they  connect 
the  Doge’s  anger  on  this  occasion  with  his  share  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  conspiracy ;  but  in  these  earliest  and  best  authorities  there 
is  no  aspersion  on  the  honour  of  the  Dogaressa — a  legend  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  later  period  and  traceable  to  Sanudo  and  his  anony¬ 
mous  ‘  cronaca  antica.’  Lazzarini  conjectures  that  there  was 
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an  ancient  family  feud  between  the  Falier  and  Steno  families, 
basing  his  supposition  on  the  fact  that  in  August  1343  Saray 
Falier,  daughter  of  Ser  Piero  Falier  of  San  Maurizio,  brought 
an  action  against  Paulo  Steno  of  San  Geremia  for  housebreaking 
and  rape  committed  on  her  person  with  the  connivance  of  two 
of  her  servants,  Beta,  a  German  waiting-woman,  and  Zanino  da 
Cremona,  a  lackey  in  the  Falier  house.  Steno  was  condemned 
to  a  year’s  imprisonment  and  three  hundred  lire  damages, 
Lazzarini’s  conjecture  is  ingenious  and  probable,  and  young 
Michel  Steno,  when  insulting  the  Doge  in  his  private  apart¬ 
ments,  may  very  likely  have  been  expressing  the  feelings 
of  his  family,  though  the  looseness  of  manners  prevailing  in 
Venice  made  such  episodes  common  enough. 

The  insult  took  place  in  November,  and  we  must  suppose 
the  Doge  to  have  been  nursing  his  wrath  in  silence  during  the 
next  four  months,  for  there  is  no  record  of  any  action  on  his 
part  which  would  indicate  that  his  mind  was  set  on  active 
revenge.  But  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  governing 
caste  was  also  smouldering,  and  in  April  1355  an  event  happened 
which  brought  the  two  currents  of  feeling  into  contact,  and 
revealed  the  Doge’s  mind  to  the  people  and  the  people’s  mind 
to  the  Doge. 

Tn  the  Council-chamber  of  the  Admiralty  a  quarrel  suddenly 
sprang  up  between  Giovanni  Dandolo,  a  noble,  and  Bertuccio 
Ixarello,  a  sea-captain  of  great  weight  among  the  seafearing 
population.  Dandolo  struck  Bertuccio,  who  left  the  palace  in 
a  fury,  and  gathering  his  friends  about  him  in  the  Piazzetta 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  between  the  two  columns  and  the 
Pietra  del  Bando  at  the  Santa  Sofia  angle  of  S.  Marco,  waiting 
till  Dandolo  should  come  out,  Dandolo  was  aware  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  mob,  and  denounced  the  gathering 
to  the  government.  The  Doge  and  his  Council  summoned 
Bertuccio  to  their  presence  and  severely  reprimanded  him, 
telling  him  that  if  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Dandolo  he  must  bring 
it  before  the  appointed  Court. 

Sanudo  again  is  responsible  for  a  more  highly  coloured  version 
■  of  the  case  :  Bertuccio’s  face  cut  open  by  Dandolo’s  ring ; 

Bertuccio’s  private  interview  with  the  Doge,  and  Falier’s  bitter 
i  complaint  that,  as  he  had  obtained  no  redress  for  Steno’s  insult, 

’  he  was  powerless  to  right  a  mere  master  mariner,  to  which 

Bertuccio  replied,  ‘  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  make  yourself 
‘  Prince  and  cut  all  these  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have 
‘  the  courage  to  make  you  Sovereign  of  Venice  if  you  will  but  lend 
‘  me  your  aid.’ 

But  though  this  conversation  may  be  apocryphal,  our  trust- 
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worthy  Lorenzo  de  Monacis  proceeds  to  say  that  on  the  following 
night  the  Doge  in  fact  did  secretly  send  for  Bertuccio  and  opened 
his  mind  to  him  in  all  its  bitterness  against  the  nobility.  They 
proceeded  to  lay  out  their  designs.  Bertuccio,  ‘  auctore  et 
‘  promotore  duce,’  agreed  to  enrol  twenty  leading  citizens, 
recruited  from  the  merchant,  banking,  and  seafaring  classes, 
each  of  whom  would  answer  for  forty  stout  fellows  who  should 
be  ready  to  do  their  bidding ;  that  is  to  say  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  conspirators  would  amount  to  eight  hundred  men. 
The  plot  matured  rapidly,  but  of  the  twenty  leaders  only  Ber¬ 
tuccio  Ixarello,  Filippo  Calendario,  Stefanello  Trevisan,  Antonio 
dalle  Binde  and  Nicoleto  Doro  were  informed  that  the  Doge 
himself  was  ‘  auctorem  et  conscium  hujus  conjurationis.’ 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  this :  on  the  evening  of 
April  15  all  the  leaders,  each  with  his  forty  followers,  were  to 
walk  down  towards  the  Piazza ;  either  on  the  cry  that  the 
Genoese  were  off  the  Lido  or,  as  another  account  has  it,  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  fictitious  brawl  among  themselves,  the  Doge 
was  to  order  the  bell  of  S.  Marco  to  be  rung ;  this  would  bring 
the  nobles  flocking  to  the  Piazza,  where  they  were  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  as  they  came  up.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  exas¬ 
perate  the  popidar  feeling  against  the  nobility,  the  conspirators 
were  to  divide  themselves  into  groups  and  scour  the  town  at 
night,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  peaceable  citizens  and  shouting 
insults  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  then  whistling  to  each 
other  and  calling  each  other  by  the  names  of  noble  families. 

The  secret  was  well  kept ;  the  plot  ripened ;  April  15  was 
approaching.  But  on  the  very  day  preceding  the  night  of  the 
rising,  the  Doge  sent  for  Nicolb  Zucuol,  son  of  the  Costantino 
Zucuol  who  by  the  Doge’s  influence  had  been  given  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  flying  squadron.  Nicolo  Zucuol  was  a  man  of  the 
middle  class,  rich,  of  great  weight  with  the  people  of  his  own 
rank,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Doge.  Unfortunately 
Lorenzo  de  Monacis,  who  furnishes  this  information,  breaks 
off  his  narrative  just  at  this  point,  but  Matteo  Villani  comes  to 
our  help.  He  tells  us  that  the  Doge,  whose  object  evidently 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  the  class  represented  by  Zucuol, 
laid  before  his  friend  the  whole  plot  which  was  on  the  very 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution ;  but  instead  of  support 
he  met  with  opposition  from  Zucuol  and  entreaties  to  abandon 
the  scheme  before  it  was  too  late.  Villani  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Doge,  in  alarm,  accepted  his  friend’s  advice  and  empowered 
him  to  seek  out  the  leading  conspirators  and  to  order  them  in 
his  name  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  design ;  as  warrant 
for  this  order  the  Doge  gave  Zucuol  his  signet  ring.  When 
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the  populace  learned  this  change  of  plan  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  betrayed  by  the  Doge.  If  Villani’s  story  be  correct 
it  would  account'for  the  attitude  of  the  people.  But  it  differs 
from  the  story  as  told  by  Trevisan,  to  whom  we  now  return. 
At  the  hour  of  supper  on  April  15 — that  is,  shortly  after  Zucuol 
had  seen  the  Doge — Vendrame,  a  leather  merchant,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  who  was  not  aware  that  the  Doge  was  in  the  plot, 
being  a  particular  friend  of  Messer  Nicolo  Lion,  a  patrician, 
went  to  Lion’s  house  and  told  him  that  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
in  Venice  headed  by  Bertuccio  Ixarello,  Stefano  Trevisan  and 
many  others,  whose  object  was  to  upset  the  State  of  Venice 
(‘chon  intenzion  de  rovezar  el  stato  de  Veniexia’).  Vendrame 
declared  that  he  revealed  the  plot  to  Lion  in  order  that  he 
might  take  steps  to  frustrate  so  great  an  evil.  Lion,  on  hearing 
this,  was  struck  dumb  with  terror,  but  presently  both  set  out 
for  the  palace  and  laid  the  whole  story  before  the  Doge,  who, 
however,  appeared  to  make  light  of  the  affair.  Lion  was  not 
satisfied,  and  urged  the  summoning  of  the  Coimcil,  to  which  the 
Doge  reluctantly  agreed.  The  Council,  it  seems,  were  aware 
of  a  certain  unquiet  in  the  city  and  had  ordered  precautions 
to  be  taken;  but  nothing  positive  was  known  as  yet.  While 
they  were  still  sitting,  two  members  of  the  Contarini  family, 
Giacomo  and  his  nephew  Zuan,  arrived  at  the  palace  with 
news  that  they  had  discovered  a  plot  among  the  population 
of  Gastello,  headed  by  Filippo  Calendario ;  this  information 
they  had  from  a  friend  who  had  been  invited  to  join  the  rising, 
but  had  declined  and  had  denounced  the  conspiracy  to  the 
Contarini.  The  name  of  this  friend  the  Contarini  refused  to 
give,  but  under  pressure  from  the  Council  they  went  back  to 
their  house  and  presently  returned  with  Marco  Negro,  a  seaman 
of  Gastello.  Marco,  closely  examined,  deposed  that  Nicolo 
Brazzaduro  and  Marco  Muda  had  invited  him  to  join  them  in 
the  plot  of  which  Marino  Falier,  Doge  of  Venice,  was  the  head 
(‘  choncludendo  che  Miser  Marin  Falier,  doxie  de  Venexia,  era 
‘  chapo  e  guida  del  dito  tratato  ’).  We  must  conclude  that  the 
Council  already  had  some  suspicion  of  the  fact,  for  apparently 
they  were,  contrary  to  practice,  sitting  without  the  Doge, 
who  was  moving  about  the  palace  with  a  large  train  of  people 
and  nobles  and  other  persons  of  weight  who  did  not  know  how 
the  matter  stood  (‘  chandava  per  pallazo  con  gram  zente  e 
‘  zentillomeni  e  altra  bona  zente  che  non  sapeva  el  fato  chomo 
‘  stava  ’).  Night  was  now  closing  in  rapidly ;  the  conspirators 
were  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  bell,  but  the  Doge,  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  situation  at  the  palace,  gave  no  order.  The 
Council,  however,  acted  promptly.  Calendario  and  Zuan  da 
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Corso  were  arrested,  brought  before  the  Council,  and  immediately 
tortured.  Corso  confessed  that  Marino  Falier  was  in  the  plot 
(‘  era  in  lo  tratato  ’) ;  he  also  denounced  Calendario,  who  there¬ 
upon  made  a  full  confession,  with  names.  ^Orders  were  given 
to  occupy  the  Piazza  with  armed  men.  '• 

So  rapid  had  been  the  action  of  the  Council  that  even  if  the 
people  had  intended  to  rise,  which  is  doubtful,  they  were  fore¬ 
stalled  ;  the  tocsin  was  not  rung  and  the  city  remained  abso¬ 
lutely  quiet  through  the  night.  On  becoming  convinced  of 
the  Doge’s  guilt,  the  Ducal  Council  convened  the  Council  of 
Ten,  ‘  a  qual  conseglio  aspetta  simille  chose.’  The  Ten  at  once 
appointed  a  Zonta  (Giunta)  of  twenty  assessors,  chosen  from 
among  the  more  distinguished  nobles,  and  summoned  the  Doge 
to  appear  before  them.  By  this  time  it  was  early  morning, 
and  the  dawn  of  Thursday,  April  16,  was  just  coming  in. 

Meantime  Bertuccio  Ixarello  had  been  arrested  and  brought 
to  the  palace  by  the  people  of  Santa  Croce,  a  significant  fact 
enabling  us  to  estimate  the  slight  extent  to  which  the  populace 
of  Venice  was  in  favour  of  the  plot.  Calendario  and  Ixarello 
were  at  once  condemned  and  hanged,  with  gags  in  their  mouths, 
from  the  red  columns  on  the  upper  loggia  of  the  old  palace 
looking  on  to  the  Piazzetta.*  The  other  arcades  proceeding 
from  the  red  columns  towards  the  Molo  were  soon  filled  with 
other  corpses  as  execution  succeeded  execution,  eleven  in  all. 

On  Friday,  April  17,  five  of  the  Ducal  Councillors,  Giovanni 
Sanudo  being  ill,  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  Ser  Nicolb  Falier 
withdrawing  as  a  relation  to  the  Doge,  twenty  of  the  Zonta,  and 
two  Avvogadori  di  Comun,  Nicolb  Falier  withdrawing  as  a  kins¬ 
man  of  the  prisoner,  met  ’to  sentence  the  Doge.  The  Court 
was  therefore  composed  of  thirty-six  persons.  A  commission  of 
four,  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  Ducal  Councillor,  Giovanni  Marcello, 
chief  of  the  Ten,  Luca  da  Lezze,  Inquisitor  of  the  Ten,  and  Orio 
Pasqualigo,  Avogador,  had  already  examined  the  Doge,  whether 
with  torture  or  not  is  uncertain,  though  a  chronicle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  relates  that  when  Falier  was  conducted  to  ‘  the  place  of 
‘  torture  ’  a  paper  fell  from  his  person  which  revealed  the  whole 
plot  (‘  li  cazete  zerta  scrittura  per  la  qual  lettera  intexe  tutto  ’). 
Trevisan,  however,  who  was  of  the  Ten  but  not  of  the  examining 
Commission,  is  silent  on  this  point.  We  have  no  first-hand 
account  of  what  took  place  at  the  examination,  but  Matteo 
Viliam,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  possession  of  trustworthy 
information — ^though  his  account  varies  from  that  of  Trevisan — 

*  This  loggia  disappeared  when  the  old  palace  was  pulled  down 
in  1424.  (^e  Lazzarini,  op.  cit.  p.  102,  n.  2.) 
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makes  use  of  the  significant  phrase,  ‘  the  Doge  could  not  deny 
‘the  charge’  (‘II  Doge  nol  seppe^negare ’).  In  any  case  the 
examining  judges  brought  up  their  report,  which  was  discussed  by 
the  full  court  of  thirty-six.  The  formal  question  was  then  put : 
‘  After  what  has  been  said  and  read  shall  we  proceed  against 
‘  Marino  Falier,  Doge,  for  treason  to  the  State  and  Commime 
‘  of  Venice  ?  ’  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  Then,  about 
the  hour  of  Vespers,  sentence  was  moved  in  the  following  terms  : 
that  Marino  Falier  should  be  beheaded  on  the  landing-place  of 
the  stone  staircase  where  he  had  taken  his  coronation  oath  and 
received  the  Ducal  bonnet.  Confiscation  of  the  Doge’s  property 
was  implied  in  this  sentence,  but  ‘  ob  ducatus  reverentiam  ’  he 
was  permitted  to  devise  the  large  sum  of  two  thousand  lire  de’ 
grossi,  equivalent  to  twenty  thousand  ducats,  and  by  his  will, 
drawn  up  for  him  by  the  notary,  Piero  de  Compostelli,  in  the 
afternoon  of  April  17,  Falier  bequeathed  the  whole  of  that  sum 
to  his  wife  and  named  her  sole  executrix,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient 
to  dissipate  the  legend  of  the  Dogaressa’s  light  living.  The 
sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Doge  in  the  Sala  del  Maggior 
Consiglio,  and  the  Ducal  bonnet  was  removed ;  as  the  sun 
was  setting  he  was  led  down  the  stairs  amidst  a  hostile  throng, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  marble  stairs  leading  into  the  court¬ 
yard  his  head  fell  to  the  executioner’s  sword.  Sanudo  tells 
us  that  he  remembers  to  have  seen  a  white  damask  altar- 
cloth,  used  on  Good  Fridays,  all  stained  with  blood,  said  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  Doge  when  his  head  was  cut  off,  ctissi 
ozi  intessi.  The  doors  of  the  palace  had  been  closed  and  when 
the  execution  was  over  either  the  executioner  or,  according 
to  another  version,  a  chief  of  the  Ten,  went  to  the  loggia  over¬ 
looking  the  Piazza,  and  showing  the  bloody  sword  to  the  crowd 
cried  :  ‘  Look,  all  of  you ;  great  justice  has  been  done  on  the 
‘  traitor.’  The  Doge’s  body,  with  his  head  at  his  feet,  was  wrapped 
in  a  matting  and  lay  for  some  time  in  the  chamber  of  the  Piovego 
for  all  to  see.  Then  the  corpse  was  placed  in  a  common  barchetta 
from  the  traghetto,  with  four  torches,  one  priest  and  an  acoljde, 
and  conveyed  to  the  family  vault  at  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
The  Falier  tomb  was  a  large  oblong  sarcophagus  of  Istrian 
stone ;  it  had  an  inscription  and  the  Falier  coat  of  arms  on  it, 
and  stood  in  an  angle  of  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Madonna  della  Pace.  It  was  opened  in  1812  and  was 
found  to  be  full  of  skeletons.  These  were  removed  one  by  one, 
and  when  nearly  all  had  been  taken  out  the  searchers  came 
on  one  which  had  its  skull  between  its  feet.  It  was  instantly 
recognised  as  the  skeleton  of  the  luckless  Doge.  What  became  of 
these  interesting  remains  we  do  not  know.  The  great  sarco- 
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phagus  was,  for  a  long  time,  used  as  a  cistern  in  the  dispensary 
of  the  Town  Hospital ;  it  is  now  in  the  outer  loggia  of  the  Museo 
Civico,  though  both  inscription  and  arms  have  been  obliterated. 
It  was  only  after  eleven  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  date  of  the 
conspiracy  and  execution  of  the  Doge,  that  the  Council  of  Ten, 
on  December  10,  1366,  decreed  the  removal  of  Falier’s  portrait 
from  the  series  which  formed  the  frieze  to  the  Sala  del  Maggior 
Consiglio,  and  that  the  vacant  space  should  be  painted  blue 
with  the  following  inscription  in  white :  ‘  Hie  fuit  locus  Ser 
‘Marin  Faletro  decapitati  pro  crimine  proditionis.’  When, 
after  the  fire  of  1577,  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  were  renewed, 
in  Falier’s  space  a  black  curtain  was  painted  bearing  these 
words  in  white :  ‘  Hie  est  locus  Marin  Faletri  decapitati  pro 
‘  criminibus.’ 

After  the  execution  of  the  Doge,  other  trials,  executions, 
confiscations,  and  sentences  of  banishment  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ten  were  exces¬ 
sively  harsh,  for  a  large  number  of  minor  accomplices  were 
pardoned.  Vigorous  measures  secured  the  peace  of  the  city, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  menaced.  Trust¬ 
worthy  men  were  brought  up  from  Chioggia,  and  the  nobles 
were  required  to  attend  armed  day  and  night  for  the  protection 
of  the  Piazza  and  the  Palace.  But  these  precautions  lasted 
barely  two  months,  and  all  extraordinary  measures  were  revoked 
by  an  order  of  the  Ten  on  June  10,  ‘  cum  per  gr^tiam  Dei  terra 
‘nostra  reducta  sit  in  statu  quietis  et  pacis,  vadit  pars  quod 
‘custodie  ordinate  de  novo  cessent,  nec  amplius  fiant.’  The 
10th  of  April,  the  feast  of  Sant’  Isidoro,  was  appointed  as  a  day 
of  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  a  procession  round  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  attended  with  the  same  ceremony  as  was  observed 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Vitus,  which  commemorated  the  failure  of 
the  Tiepolo  conspiracy  in  1310. 

Such  were  the  facts  of  Marino  Falier’s  conspiracy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  authorities ;  but  the 
causes  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  real  intention  of  the  Doge, 
have  always  been  and  still  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is 
certain  that  Falier’s  action  was  a  surprise  and  a  puzzle  to  his 
friends,  his  contemporaries,  and  those  nearest  to  his  time. 
Petrarch,  writing  from  Milan  only  seven  days  after  Falier’s 
execution,  admits  that  the  Doge’s  conduct  convinced  him  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  as  to  Falier’s  character,  that  the  Doge  proved 
to  have  been  possessed  of  more  courage  than  prudence,  and 
had  falsely  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  a  reputation  for  the  latter. 
Lorenzo  dc  Monads  is  even  more  outspoken  in  his  amazement. 

‘  Stupor  est,’  he  says,  ‘  quod  vir  plenus  dierum,  reputatus  tantse 
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*  gravitatis,  ita  crudelis  fuerit  quod  excogitaverit  tantum  scelus.* 
It  is  clear  that  both  Petrarch  and  de  Monacis,  acute  intelligences, 
trained  politicians,  felt  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  event,  and 
in  defining  the  motive  and  aims  of  the  Doge. 

The  official  statements  which  immediately  followed  the 
execution  positively  assert  the  Doge’s  ‘treason,’  but  do  not 
state  the  nature  of  that  treason.  On  April  17,  that  is  the  day 
of  the  Doge’s  death,  the  Government  wrote  to  Lorenzo  Cel  si, 
Podestli  of  Treviso,  that  certain  persons,  ‘  diabolico  spiritu  insti- 
‘  gatos,’  had  planned  the  ‘  subvertionem  status  civitatis  nostre,’ 
but  that  it  had  ‘  pleased  God  to  give  into  our  hands  “  omnes 
‘  “  principales  et  auctores  proditionis  predicte,”  and  we  have 
‘  already  beheaded  Marino  Faletro,  lately  Doge  of  Venice,  “  qui 
‘  “  fuit  auctor  et  caput  proditionis  predicte.”  ’  On  April  19,  two 
days  after  the  Doge’s  execution,  the  Great  Council,  when  delibera¬ 
ting  on  the  election  of  a  new  Doge,  declare  that  ‘  vacante  ducatu 
‘  per  obi  turn  domini  Marini  Faledro,  olim  ducis  Venetiarum, 
‘  decapitati  propter  proditionem  per  eum  ordinatam  in  con- 
‘  sumptionem  et  destructionem  civitatis  Venetiarum  et  populi 
‘  ejusdem.’  Here  the  Doge  is  accused  of  treason  not  only 
against  the  State  of  Venice  but  against  the  people  of  Venice, 
though  the  nature  of  the  plot  is  not  revealed.  Again,  on 
January  13,  1355-56,  the  Council  of  Ten  speak  of  the  ‘  proditio 
‘  attenteta  per  Ser  Marimun  Faledro.’  The  contemporary 
chronicle  of  Trevisan  is  not  more  explicit  as  to  the  Doge’s  aims, 
‘  voiando,’  he  says,  ‘  tuti  i  prediti  redur  Veniexia  a  ruina  e  pessimo 
‘  stato.’  The  anonymous  chronicler  of  1396  is  the  first  to 
define  the  Doge’s  object :  ‘  questo  doxe  insperado  da  spiriti 
‘  diabolici  con  alcuni  homeni  suo  seguaci  provolari  volse  tradir 
‘  Venexia  a  farse  signor  dessa  ’ ;  and  further  on,  ‘  e  poi  dovea 
‘  levar  el  dito  doxe  signor  a  bacheta  e  mantegnir  el  rizimento 
‘  de  Veniexia  a  puovollo  e  robar  tute  le  chaxe  dei  zentilomeni 
‘  et  alzider  tuti  quelli  li  fosse  contrarii  e  vergognare  tute  le  sue 
‘  done.’  Here  we  get  the  statement  that  the  Doge,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  populace,  intended  to  make  lumself  Lord 
of  Venice,  the  bribe  held  out  to  his  followers  being  the  sacking 
of  the  nobles’  houses,  the  ravishing  of  their  women  folk,  and  the 
usual  promise  put  forward  by  all  Italians  aspiring  to  a  despotism, 
that  the  government'should  be  carried  on  on  lines  favourable  to 
the  people.  Lorenzo  de  Monacis  supports  this  view,  though 
in  more  measured  terms :  ‘  Dux  immemor  ingentium  patriae 
‘  beneficiorum,  et  magnitudine  honorum  elatus  .  .  .  truci  ambi- 
‘  tione  vexatus,  excogitavit  auxilio  aliquorum  civium  popularium 
‘  subvertere  statum  civitatis  et  extincta  nobilitate  dignitatem 
‘  antiqm  et  perpetui  Ducatus  nova  et  violenta  permutare 
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‘  tyrannide.’  Here  the  Doge’s  personal  ambition  is  adduced 
as  the  main  factor  in  the  plot,  and  later  on,  when  relating  the 
insult  to  the  Doge,  Lorenzo  declares  that  ‘  satis  patet  quod 
‘  Dux  non  habuit  causam  sed  qusesivit  occasionem  male  agendi,’ 
that  Steno’s  insult  in  fact  was  not  the  cause  but  the  pretext 
for  the  plot  which  was  already  ripening  in  the  Doge’s  ambitious 
mind.  Finally,  Antonio  Morosini  says  that  the  Doge  ‘  manda 
‘  per  alguny  povolany  homeny  de  mar  e  de  altra  chativa  chon- 
‘  dicion  persone,  atratando  voler  la  citade  de  Veniexia  in  so 
‘  dominio  per  muodo  de  tirania.’  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  spite  of  this  consensus  of  opinion,  we  are  listening 
to  one  party  only,  the  aristocratic  and  official  side  of  the  case, 
the  statement  of  those  who  condemned  the  Doge  or  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  that  executed  him  ;  we  have  never 
heard  the  Doge’s  side  of  the  case,  the  minutes  of  his  examination 
before  the  Commission  of  the  Ten  being  unfortunately  lost. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  his  friend  Petrarch  has  nothing 
to  urge  in  Falier’s  defence.  ‘  Nemo  ilium  excusat ;  populum  ab- 
‘  solvo  ’ ;  but  then  failure  is  seldom  excused. 

Various  conjectural  explanations  of  the  exact  aim  of  the  plot 
have  been  advanced ;  each  of  them,  however,  presents  some 
difficulties.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  key  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  a  coalition  between  the  Doge,  smarting  under  Steno’s 
insult,  and  the  people,  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  the 
governing  caste,  and  that  the  object  of  the  plot  was  to  crush 
the  nobihty  and  to  return  to  the  earlier  constitution  of  Venice, 
in  which  the  Doge  and  people  were  in  immediate  contact.  But 
the  action  of  the  populace  during  the  crisis  of  the  plot  seems 
to  negative  such  a  conclusion.  The  people  did  not  rise,  the 
city  remained  remarkably  quiet,  the  movement  was  confined 
to  the  quarter  of  Gastello  and  to  the  arsenal  hands,  on  whom 
the  Doge  chiefly  relied ;  some  of  the  conspirators  were  even 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  palace  by  the  people  of  Santa  Croce. 

Again  the  conspiracy  has  been  represented  as  following  the 
lines  of  the  Tiepolo  rising  as  a  revolt  against  the  operation  of 
the  Serraia  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  which  disfranchised  so  many 
families.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  documents  to  support 
this  view,  and  we  find  no  noble  names  among  those  of  the 
conspirators.  There  remains  the  third  and  most  plausible 
explanation  that  the  Doge  intended,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
populace,  to  make  himself  Despot  or  Lord  of  Venice.  This  view 
has  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  all  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy.  The  idea  was  in  the  air  of  Italy.  The 
Doge  had  seen  the  Visconti,  the  Scalas,  the  Carraresi  raising 
themselves  to  absolute  power  in  their  native  cities.  The  idea 
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wr3  also  in  the  air  of  Venice.  A  proposal  had  been  made  to 
other  nobles — Piero  Badoer  and  Piero  Giustinian,  for  example 
— that  they  should  follow  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by  a  bold 
stroke  create  a  dynasty  in  place  of  the  oligarchy.  The  danger 
from  the  dynastic  idea  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
governing  caste,  and  led  them  to  curtail  the  Ducal  power  with 
each  successive  coronation  oath.  But  even  this  explanation 
is  not  free  of  difficulties.  In  the  whole  course  of  Falier’s  career 
there  is  not  the  smallest  indication  of  such  an  idea  having 
entered  his  head  up  to  the  date  of  his  election  as  Doge.  He  did 
not  seek  election ;  he  did  not  even  know  that  the  Ducal  throne 
was  vacant,  and  yet  election  to  the  Dogeship  must  have  been 
essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  had  he  ever  entertained 
the  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  governing  caste  can  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  Falier  when  they  elected  him  Doge ;  they 
would  never  have  fiUed  the  chief  place  in  the  State  by  a  man 
suspected  of  intending  to  overthrow  their  domination.  Further¬ 
more,  Faher  was  childless  and  with  few  relations,  a  fact  which 
militates  against  the  supposition  that  he  contemplated  founding 
a  dynasty — though  it  is  true  he  was  deeply  attached  to  his 
nephew  Fantino  and  may  have  dreamt  of  him  as  a  successor  on 
the  throne.  In  any  case  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  Falier, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  no  intention  of  upsetting  the 
Venetian  Constitution.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  rapid  growth 
of  so  rash  a  design  in  the  brain  of  an  old  man,  famed  for  prudence, 
w'ith  a  past  illustrious  for  brilliant  and  faithful  service  to  the 
State  ?  Steno’s  insult  is  altogether  too  trivial  an  episode  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  so  violent  a  change  of  attitude.  At 
the  end  of  the  matter  we  are  forced  to  Petrarch’s  conclusion. 
‘  I  pity,’  he  says,  ‘  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  wrath  with  that 
‘  unhappy  man  who,  raised  to  the  highest  honour,  sought  Heaven 
‘  knows  what  at  the  very  close  of  his  days.  His  misfortune 
‘  is  all  the  greater  in  that  the  judgement  passed  upon  him  would 
‘  show  him  to  have  been  not  merely  luckless  but  demented  and 
‘  insane.’  ‘  Causas  vero  ...  si  comperte  loqui  velim,  nequed, 
‘  tarn  ambiguffi  et  variae  referuntur.’ 

Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the  result  of  Falier’s 
conspiracy  is  clear.  As  the  rising  of  Tiepolo  created  the  Council 
of  Ten,  that  powerful  weapon  of  the  governing  caste,  so  the 
execution  of  the  Doge  demonstrated  and  confirmed  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Ten  and  finally  established  the  oligarchical  character 
of  the  Venetian  Constitution. 
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Art.  XI.— the  POLITICAT.  SITUATION  IN  ASIA. 

1.  WeetCT^  Culture  in  Eaalern  Lands.  By  Armixius  VambRrv, 

C.V.O.  1906. 

2.  La  Russie  et  U Alliance  Anglaise.  By  Nicolas  Notovttch. 

Paris:  1906. 

3.  Les  Anglais  et  L'AfghanisUin.  ‘  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.’ 

1"  Mars,  1906. 

Tn  surveying  the  course  of  Eurojjean  affairs  during  the 

nineteenth  century,  the  historian  will  observe  that  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  which  embroiled  all  the  States 
of  Eurojje  up  to  1815,  were  followed  by  a  suspension  of  direct 
hostilities,  during  nearly  forty  years,  between  the  five  great 
Powers  of  the  West.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of  insurrection 
and  internal  revolt ;  the  peace  of  the  Continent  was  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  attempts  of  oppressed  nationalities  to 
throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  by  vain  revolts  against  autocratic  and 
reactionary  governments.  Yet  none  of  these  wars  were  in  a 
strict  sense  international ;  for  after  Waterloo  no  two  first-class 
States  ever  met  on  the  battlefield  until,  in  1854,  Russia  and 
England  fought  out  in  the  Crimea  a  quarrel  which  mainly 
arose  on  our  side  out  of  our  concern  for  British  interests  in 
Asia.  Three  more  international  wars  succeeded  each  other  at 
short  intervals.  Italy  secured  her  independence,  Austria  lost 
her  hegemony  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  complete  defeat  of 
France  by  Prussia  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  German 
Empire  with  a  formidable  military  preponderance  in  the  centre 
of  Europe.  I^astly,  in  1877,  the  Russian  armies  marched,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  the  nineteenth  century,  against  the  Osmanli 
Empire,  when  a  fresh  redistribution  of  territories  ensued,  and 
from  1877  up  to  the  present  time  international  tranquillity, 
though  frequently  menaced,  has  never  been  broken  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  the 
arena  of  combat,  the  focus  of  burning  questions  which  kindle 
war,  have  been  transferred  to  Asia  and  Africa.  The  European 
armies  have  been  engaged  in  fighting,  not  among  themselves, 
but  against  Asiatic  or  African  aclversaries.  Tlie  Turkish  army 
opposed  to  Russia  in  1877  was  essentially  Mahomedan ;  the 
English  have  had  their  second  Afghan  war  and  their  Egjqitian 
expeditions ;  the  Italians  have  been  defeated  heavily  in  Abys¬ 
sinia.  An  insurrection  in  China  brought  the  combined  forces 
of  Europe  to  Pekin ;  and  a  fierce  and  exhausting  contest 
between  Russia  and  Japan  has  only  just  terminated.  The  war 
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in  Manchuria  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  ominous  diplomatic 
controversy,  in  which  all  the  Euroi>ean  Cabinets  took  jmrt, 
began  in  Morocco ;  nor  wonld  it  be  difficult  to  trace  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  events  in  the  Far  East  and  the  policy  that 
stirred  up  these  grave  complications  in  the  Far  West.  It 
would  seem  as  if,  to  vary  Canning’s  famous  saying,  the  Eastern 
Continent  had  been  called  in  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  West ; 
as  if  the  great  military  Powers  of  Europe  were  finding  it  con¬ 
venient  to  stake  out  their  warfields  in  Asia,  where  their  quarrels 
can  be  fought  out  with  less  damage  to  themselves,  and  with 
less  interruption  from  the  international  police,  than  in  the 
rich,  populous,  well-defined  territories  of  the  West.  Recent 
exjjeriences  of  the  havoc,  the  tremendous  waste  of  life  and 
money,  caused  by  letting  loose  the  vast  armies  that  confront 
each  other  over  every  frontier  of  the  European  Continent,  have 
made  the  governments  very  cautious  about  provoking  hostilities 
at  home. 

But  the  main  cause  to  which  may  be  ascribed  this  remarkable 
shifting  of  scenes  on  the  great  world-theatre  of  militaiy  and 
jKjlitical  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  extension,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  European  dominion  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  a  sj)eech  delivered  before  the  legislative  Council 
of  India  (March  1903),  lerd  Curzon,  than  whom  no  living 
statesman  is  better  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  Oriental 
politics,  standing,  as  Governor-General  of  India,  at  the  centre 
of  the  situation,  described  in  broad  outline  the  existing  state 
and  tendencies  of  affairs  in  Asia. 

‘  Europe,’  he  said,  *  has  woken  up,  and  is  beginning  to  take  a 
revived  interest  in  Asia.  Russia,  with  her  vast  territories,  her 
great  ambitions,  and  her  unarrested  advance,  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  this  movement,  and  with  her  or  after  her  have  come  her  com¬ 
petitors,  rivals,  and  allies.  Thus,  as  all  these  foreigners  arrive 
upon  the  scene  and  push  forward  into  the  vacant  spots,  we  are 
slowly  having  a  European  situation  recreated  in  Asia  with  the 
same  figures  upon  the  stage.  The  great  European  Powers  are 
becoming  the  great  Asiatic  Powers.  Already  we  have  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Turkey  ;  and  then,  in  place 
of  all  the  smaller  European  kingdoms  and  principalities,  we  have 
the  Empires  and  States  of  the  East,  Japan,  China,  Tibet,  Siam, 
Afghanistan,  Persia — only  a  few  of  them  strong  and  robust,  the 
majority  containing  the  seeds  of  inevitable  decay.  There  lie  in 
these  events  and  in  this  renewed  contact  or  collision,  as  the  case 
may  be,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  omens  of  the  greatest 
significance  to  this  country.  Europe  is  so  accurately  parcelled  out 
between  the  various  States  and  Powers,  the  balance  of  power  is 
suspended  on  so  fine  a  thread,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  would 
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imperil  such  wide  interests,  that  short  of  some  serious  and  unfore¬ 
seen  convulsion,  which  everyone  would  wish  to  avert,  great  changes 
are  not  to  he  anticipated  there.  Africa  is  rapidly  being  overrun  by 
the  few  European  Powers  who  have  obtained  a  foothold  upon  that 
Continent ;  and  before  long  its  political  destinies  and  territorial 
grouping  will  have  taken  something  like  definite  shape.’ 

The  result  of  this  unsettled  condition  in  Asia  is  that  every 
incident  that  produces  agitation  in  Asia  reacts  upon  the 
relations  of  the  governments  in  Europe.  Any  step  taken  in 
advance,  any  advantage  gained  in  the  outlying  regions  by  one 
Power,  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  others ;  the  efforts  of  diplomacy 
are  employed  in  creating  embarrassments  for  rival  Cabinets, 
while  a  serious  reverse  in  these  distant  countries  affects  the 
equilibrium  of  politics  at  the  centre.  It  is  worth  while, 
moreover,  to  remember  that  of  late  years  the  general  situation 
has  undergone  changes  that  are  not  without  importance,  being 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  affecting  all  foreign  dominion 
over  the  countries  lying  outside  the  pale  of  Western  civilisation. 
While  the  European  governments  have  been  quarrelling  among 
themselves  over  partitions  of  territory,  spheres  of  influence, 
and  trade  facilities  in  Asia  and  Africa,  some  of  the  stronger 
native  States  have  been  taking  lessons  from  them  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  even  the  independent  tribes  are  everywhere  exchanging 
their  matchlocks  for  rifles.  In  fighting  qualities  the  men  of 
the  best  Asiatic  and  African  races  are  very  little  inferior  to  the 
European  soldier ;  in  numbers  they  have  been  always  superior 
on  the  field ;  so  that  with  equal  arms  they  are  becoming 
formidable  enemies.  For  a  notable  example  of  this  alteration 
in  the  relative  military  strength  and  the  chances  of  war 
between  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations,  we  may  compare  the 
expedition  led  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  against  the  Abyssinian 
King  Theodore  in  1868  with  the  campaign  of  the  Italians 
against  King  Meneleck  in  1896.  Upon  the  former  occasion 
the  English  marched  without  opposition  to  the  Abyssinian 
capital,  they  dispersed  easily  an  ill-armed  rabble,  their  loss 
was  insignificant,  and  they  returned  in  triumph.  About  thirty 
years  afterwards  a  far  stronger  Italian  army  met  the  Abyssinians 
at  Adowa  and  suffered  what  was  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  disastrous  defeat  that  had  befallen  European  troops  in 
Asia  or  Africa  for  many  centuries.  And  the  culmination  of 
this  change  in  the  relative  military  strength  of  Eastern  and 
Western  nations  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  reverses  of 
Russia  in  Manchuria.  In  the  art  and  practice  of  modern 
warfare  the  two  combatants,  Asiatic  and  European,  were 
here  at  last  found  to  be  equal.  The  experiences  of  that  war 
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mark  an  epoch  in  history,  portending  unforeseen,  momentous, 
and  far-reaching  coii sequences.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  a  competent  observer  of  the  tendency  of 
affairs  in  Asia  might  have  been  justified  in  believing  that 
Russia  and  England  held  the  future  destinies  of  the  continent 
almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  He  might  have  predicted 
that  these  two  mighty  nations  would  sooner  or  later  come  into 
violent  conflict,  which  would  determine  the  destiny  of  sur¬ 
rounding  kingdoms,  and  that  from  West  to  the  Far  East  the 
spread  of  European  dominion  would  be  thenceforward  irre¬ 
sistible.  No  one  can  now  venture  on  any  such  presumptuous 
forecast,  since  one  of  the  strongest  military  Powers  in  the  West 
has  met  its  match  in  the  farthest  East,  not  only  on  land,  but 
on  the  sea.  The  naval  victories  of  Japan  are  unprecedented 
in  the  long  annals  of  the  interminable  warfare  between  East 
and  West.  I^and  battles  have  been  won  and  lost  on  either 
side,  but  from  the  days  of  Salamis  to  the  days  of  liepanto  and 
Navarino  the  Asiatic  has  invariably  gone  down  before  the 
Euroi)ean  in  a  great  sea-fight.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Japan  as  a  formidable  wielder  of  sea-i)oweris  therefore  a  strange 
and  portentous  phenomenon,  and  the  watcher  of  the  political 
horizon  may  well  feel,  to  quote  the  metaphor  of  a  famous  poet, 
like  an  astronomer  ‘  when  some  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken,’ 
and  may  stare  at  the  Pacific  like  Cortez  ‘  silent  upon  a  peak  in 
‘  Darien.’ 

It  was  impossible  that  these  events  should  not  have  roused 
China  from  her  lethargy  ;  she  has  herself  been  repeatedly  at 
war  with  Japan,  and  her  capital  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  Europe.  She  has  had  ample  warning  that  it  is 
time  to  set  her  house  in  order.  And  she  has  now,  apparently, 
taken  up  the  work  in  earnest.  M.  Francis  Mury  (Membre  du 
Con.seil  Superieur  des  Colonies)  has  just  contributed  to  a  French 
review  *  an  article  entitled  ‘  I^e  R4veil  du  Celeste  Empire.’ 
The  author,  whose  official  position  invests  his  words  with 
authority,  has  evidently  spar^  no  pains  to  collect  precise  in¬ 
formation,  and  to  study  a  subject  which,  he  says,  concerns  very 
seriously  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  France.  He  tells  us  that 
reforms  are  actively  in  progress  throughout  all  the  admini¬ 
strative  departments  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  particularly 
that  military  reorganisation  has  been  energetically  taken  up. 
The  army,  which  lias  hitherto  been  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  governors  severally,  has  now  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  war-minister  at  the  capital ;  schools  of  military 
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instruction  have  been  instituted ;  the  troops  are  drilled  and 
disciplined  scientifically ;  the  whole  force  will  soon  be  armed 
with  rifles  and  artillery  of  the  latest  pattern.  Large  contracts 
have  been  made  with  European  manufacturers  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  warships  and  all  the  modern  apparatus  of  naval 
warfare.  In  three  or  four  years  the  government,  he  anticipates, 
will  be  able  to  place  in  the  field  a  well-equipped  army  of 
500,000  men,  with  ample  reserves  to  be  called  out  in  the 
contingency  of  hostilities.  The  financial  system  is  under 
revision  on  a  scale  that  will  more  than  double,  at  least,  the 
present  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues ;  railway  and  telegraph 
lines  are  being  laid  for  rapid  communication  with  the  outlying 
provinces.  China,  says  the  writer,  is  in  fact  on  the  way  toward 
becoming  a  first-class  military  Power,  and  if  her  future  policy 
is  aggressive,  if  at  any  time  she  is  minded  to  reclaim  some  of 
her  lost  dependencies,  it  is  France  that  will  have  to  bear  the 
first  shock.  The  Chinese  might  break  into  Tonquin  across  its 
northern  frontier  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  the  colony 
would  be  overrun,  and  the  French  would  be  easily  swept  out  of 
Indo-China.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  M.  Mury  thinks  it 
possible  that  China  might  turn  her  arms  against  her  old  enemy, 
Japan.  This  would  respite  France  from  immediate  peril ; 
though,  we  may  observe,  in  the  event  of  war  between  China 
and  Ja^jan  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  (so  long 
as  it  is  in  force)  might  entail  awkward  complications  upon 
England. 

M.  Mury’s  conclusion  is  that  a  league  of  the  white  races 
(la  ligue  des  Blancs)  should  be  formed,  while  there  is  yet  time, 
to  prevent  by  international  concert  the  danger  which  he 
foresees ;  he  projwses  a  coalition  of  Europe  and  America  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  peace  u]:)on  Asia.  He  is  evidently 
impress^  with  the  belief  that  disunion  among  the  European 
Powers  may  imperil  the  security  of  their  Asiatic  possessions, 
and  compromise  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that  the  superiority 
in  the  art  and  appliances  of  war,  by  which  Europeans  have 
won  their  dominion  in  Asia,  is  on  the  wane;  the  armies  of 
Eastern  and  Western  States  will  henceforward  meet  on  even 
terms  in  this  resjiect ;  the  era  of  facile  victories  is  closing. 
The  English,  who  led  the  van  of  conquest  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  untrained  soldiery  of  Indian  chiefs  could 
make  no  stand  against  a  few  disciplined  regiments,  have  now 
been  the  first  to  turn  this  change  to  their  own  advantage.  Just 
as  they  were  the  first  to  raise  an  Asiatic  army  from  among  their 
own  subjects,  so  now  they  have  enlisted  on  their  own  side  this 
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new  and  powerful  force,  and  have  used  it  to  strengthen  their 
reserves  for  defending  their  Indian  Empire.  Henceforward 
any  future  attacks  upon  their  North-Western  frontier  may 
bring  up  a  Japanese  army  to  their  direct  support,  or,  more 
probably,  to  make  a  formidable  diversion  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
worth  notice  that  one  result  of  this  military  alliance  will  be  to 
create  an  association  of  political  interests  between  nations  that 
have  hitherto  remained  entirely  apart  and  unconcerned  with 
each  other’s  affairs.  The  territories  of  Russia  and  England  in 
Asia,  including  the  protectorates,  stretch  continuously  from 
South  to  North  across  the  whole  Asiatic  continent,  separating 
the  yellow  races  in  the  Far  East  from  the  Mahomedan  nations 
of  the  West.  But  Japan  is  now  connected,  by  treaty,  with  the 
politics  of  Central  Asia.  She  is  pledged  to  co-operate  in  resist¬ 
ing  unprovoked  aggression  upon  our  Indian  Empire ;  she  is 
drawn  into  a  community  of  interests,  possibly  of  sentiments, 
with  the  Indian  people ;  and  the  effect  of  the  position  which 
she  thus  holds  will  undoubtedly  be  to  extend  her  influence  and 
reputation  as  the  successful  leader  of  an  Asiatic  Renaissance. 

Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with  the  effect  produced 
by  these  changing  circumstances  and  extraordinary  events  upon 
the  relative  position  of  England  and  Russia  respectively  on  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  is  undoubtedly 
a  brilliant  stroke  of  high  diplomacy,  which  has  turned  the 
balance  of  military  power  very  much  in  our  favour.  Above 
all,  the  alliance  makes  for  peace  in  Asia;  it  has  greatly  reduced 
the  probabilities  of  war,  and  peace  is  what  England  has  always 
desired,  while  at  this  moment  it  is  hard  to  l^lieve  that  any 
other  policy  can  possibly  be  contemplated  by  Russia.  Her 
resources,  financial  and  military,  have  been  wasted  in  Man¬ 
churia  ;  and  she  is  disabled  by  mutinies  and  internal  convulsions 
at  home.  She  is  beset  by  violent  revolutionary  outbreaks  and 
demonstrations  which  she  is  attempting  to  check  or  conciliate 
by  precipitate  constitutional  reforms.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  assume  that  at  the  present  critical  conjuncture  Russia 
has  no  intention  of  provoking  another  great  war  in  the 
East.  Her  recent  experience  in  a  duel  with  Japan  must,  in 
any  case,  be  a  serious  warning  against  hazarding  any  move¬ 
ment  or  provoking  any  dispute  that  might  bring  both  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  into  joint  opposition  to  resist  her;  for  in 
such  a  contest  success  would  be  almost  hopeless,  while  a  second 
defeat  upon  Asiatic  soil  might  be  ruinous. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  may  reckon  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  these  guarantees  of  tranquillity  in  Central  Asia,  at 
least  for  some  years.  At  this  moment  the  policy  of  both 
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Kussia  and  England  makes  for  peace.  The  question  arises — it 
ha.s  in  fact  been  mooted  in  several  quarters,  and  if  it  has  not 
yet  taken  any  definite  shape  officially  it  has  become  a  topic  of 
public  discussion — whether  the  opportunity  cannot  be  used  for 
endeavouring  to  find  some  practical  solution  of  a  problem  which 
in  one  way  or  another  affects  the  interests  of  every  Asiatic 
kingdom,  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin,  and  has  an  indirect 
bearing  upon  international  relations  in  Europe. 

For  no  one  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  recent  depres¬ 
sion  of  Russia  has  disturbed  the  equipoise  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  The  armed  peace  that  has  prevailed  in  Europe  since 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  been  more  than  once  in  jeopardy.  It 
must  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  Russia  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  has  interposed  effectively  to  control  the  spirit  of 
restless  militarism  ;  and  we  have  recently  had  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  any  displacement  of  the  weights  that  have  steadied 
European  politics  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  England. 
To  France  the  maintenance  of  this  controlling  power  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  approxi¬ 
mation  and  accord  of  the  two  nations  which  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Asiatic  and  European  interests  are  now  so 
interlaced  and  interdei)endent  that  any  unsettlement  of  order  in 
one  continent  must  derange  the  adjustment  of  forces  in  the 
other.  Russia  and  England  cannot  be  perpetually  manoeuvring 
against  each  other  in  Asia  if  they  desire  to  act  together  in 
Europe.  And  it  is  time  to  make  a  stand  against  the  fixed  idea, 
which  has  been  too  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  outcome  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  East, 
that  the  inevitable  issue  must  be  some  decisive  trial  of  strength 
between  these  two  great  empires  in  the  region  which  lies 
between  their  Asiatic  frontiers.  Those  who  contemplate  such  an 
eventuality,  and  who  authoritatively  insist  that  we  must  delibe¬ 
rately  prepare  for  it,  have  not  taken  into  account  the  dislocation 
of  all  relations  and  interests  in  Europe  which  must  surely  be 
the  result  of  such  a  collision,  the  perils  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  very  doubtful  gain  that  could 
accrue  to  the  winner.  They  do  not  reflect  that  the  reverbera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  conflict  would  shake  the  whole  Mahomedan 
world,  would  stir  up  subject  races  on  both  sides,  and  that  the 
spectacle  of  fierce  Mahomedan  soldiery  set  against  each  other 
by  Christian  commanders  could  be  neither  edifying  nor  par¬ 
ticularly  salutary. 

Thus  the  present  ambiguous  condition  of  relations  between 
Russia  and  England  is  detrimental  to  peace  in  both  continents. 
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while  in  Asia  economical  develoj)ement  is  jmralysed,  and  political 
insecurity  prevails  throughout  the  countries  which  intervene 
between  the  two  empires.  The  defensive  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  has  always  been  to  prevent  another 
European  Power  from  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  any 
independent  State  on  the  borders  of  an  actual  possession.* 
We  are  pledged  to  protect  Afghanistan,  we  allow  no  foreign 
interference  in  Tibet.  In  Persia,  which  marches  on  the  east 
with  our  protectorates,  and  whose  northern  frontier  line  divides 
her  territory  from  Russian  possessions,  we  have  to  maintain  an 
influence  and  to  watch  over  important  British  interests ;  we 
are  closely  concerned  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  that  ancient 
kingdom.  This  policy  is  sound  and  strategically  necessary, 
yet  one  cannot  deny  that  it  multiplies  the  ]X)ints  of  possible 
controversy,  intensifies  international  susceptibility,  and  keej® 
the  Asiatic  governments  in  a  condition  of  apprehension  and 
suspense.  These  countries,  adjacent  to  or  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  European  empires,  find  themselves  treated  as 
the  chessboard  on  which  the  game  for  ascendency  is  being 
played ;  they  bear  the  cost  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  a 
system  which  permits  no  declaration  of  neutrality  on  their 
part ;  their  rulers  are  distracted  by  the  alternate  cajolery  and 
intimidation  of  rival  diplomatists ;  they  cannot  conciliate  one 
jxtwerful  neighbour  without  offending  the  other;  they  can 
make  no  treaties,  fix  no  lx>undaries,  lay  on  no  customs  duties, 
unless  both  neighbours  agree  to  their  action.  The  I.rfima 
Government  of  Tibet  were  alarmed  by  overtures  made  to  them 
in  good  faith  by  India  for  opening  out  trade  routes  and  effect¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  frontier  disputes.  They  were 
much  afraid  that  the  British  flag  has  a  habit  of  following 
British  commerce,  and  they  were  averse  to  the  doctrine  of 
])acific  penetration  ;  they  were  naturally  ignorant  and  obstinate. 
When  they  inclined  their  ears  to  similar  propositions  from 
Russian  agents  on  their  northern  border,  a  British  expedition 
crossed  the  Himalayas  and  temporarily  occupied  their  capital. 
But  Tibet  has  perhaps  the  most  barbarous  and  backward 
Government  in  Asia,  upon  which  the  motives  and  methods 
of  European  policy  produce  mere  bewilderment.  Persia  is  an 
ancient  kingdom,  famous  in  hi.story,  with  a  tradition  of  civilized 
manners  and  a  literature  that  has  placed  her  intellectually  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  Asiatic  nations.  During  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  she  was  ruled  by  able 
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I  and  energetic  novereigns,  her  armies  were  dreaded  by  the  two 

II  empires,  then  at  their  zenith,  which  lay  west  and  east  of  her, 
the  Osmanli  at  Constantinople  and  the  INIoghul  at  Delhi.  The 

t  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Suleiman  the  Great  was  checked  by 

his  wars  with  Persia,  which  drew  off  and  divided  the  Turkish 
forces,  and  probably  saved  Eastern  Europe  from  dire  calamity ; 
k  for  at  that  time  the  Sultan’s  military  jwwer  was  stronger  than 

I  that  of  the  Austrian  Emi^eror  at  Vienna.  The  jwsition  is  now 

completely  reversed.  Persia  has  declined  into  a  condition  of 
stagnation  and  decay,  her  military  strength  is  inconsiderable, 
and  her  administration  inefficient ;  she  depends  for  her  terri¬ 
torial  indejiendence  and  integrity  on  the  joint  guarantee  of 
Russia  and  England.  The  representatives  of  European  Cabinets 
contend  at  the  Shah’s  Court  for  preponderance  in  his  counsels  ; 
and  they  are  much  more  active  in  thwarting  each  other’s 
projects  than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Persia. 

It  is  her  geographical  position  that  invests  Persia  with  the 
importance  that  provokes  these  diplomatic  tournaments  at 
Teheran.  She  holds  all  the  wide  lands  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  north-west  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south  ;  on 
the  east  she  marches  with  the  two  countries  that  cover  the 
flank  of  India  and  are  under  India’s  protection ;  and  on 
the  north  her  entire  frontier  is  coterminous  with  the 
provinces  of  Russia.  And  on  the  south-west  her  territory 
reaches  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  seajKjrts 
that  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  valuable  emporia  and 
outlets  for  the  inland  commerce  of  South  Asia.  For  many 
years,  in  recent  times,  the  British  Navy  has  kept  open  and 
protected  the  traffic  of  all  nations  on  this  waterway ;  piracy 
has  been  extirpated,  and  the  predatory  tribes  on  the  Arabian 
Coast  have  been  bound  over  by  treaties  to  respect  the  maritime 
peace  :  treaties  which  are  enforced  by  the  authority  of  a  British 
Resident  at  Bushire.  The  project  of  a  railway  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  through  Bagdad  to  some  terminus  at  the  head 
or  northern  point  of  the  Gulf  will,  whenever  it  is  executed, 
revive  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  economical  and  political 
importance  of  this  ancient  waterway,  and  any  lines  that  in 
future  may  be  carried  down  from  Northern  Persia  to  the  ports 
on  this  inland  sea  would  produce  material  changes.  They  would 
^  develope  the  resources  not  only  of  Persia,  but  also  of  that  great 
Mesopotamian  region,  once  rich  and  flourishing,  which  extends 
upward  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  which  is  now 
landlocked  and  condemned  to  |)overly  and  barbarism  by 
j  centuries  of  ignorant  misgovernnient.  No  more  effective 

I  remedy  for  these  evils  could  be  desired  than  the  construction 
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of  these  railroads.  On  the  great  highways  of  the  world  order 
and  security  are  indispensable ;  they  let  in  the  light  upon 
dark  comers,  and  promote  the  spread  of  civilization  ;  the 
extension  of  communications,  facility  of  intercourse  stimulating 
commercial  activity,  are  essential  factors  in  the  economical 
and  social  intercourse  of  all  nations.  A  great  country  without 
railways,  depending  chiefly  on  caravans  for  the  transport  of  its 
goods  along  rough  tracks,  is  in  these  days  afflicted  with  para¬ 
lysis  internally,  while  externally  its  condition  interrupts  and 
cuts  across  the  lines  of  communication  that  might  link  together 
adjoining  countries,  and  may  thus  obstruct  the  communications 
of  two  continents.  Yet  at  this  moment  the  advance  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  beyond  Asia  Minor  is  arrested  by  political 
stumbling-blocks.  And  in  Persia  all  schemes  for  railways  are 
at  a  standstill  because  the  Shah  is  bound  by  an  engagement  to 
entertain  none  of  them  without  the  permission  of  Russia.  It 
is  not  that  the  Czar’s  Government  is  definitely  opposed  to  their 
construction.  On  the  contrary,  w'e  have  recently  been  told 
that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  St.  Petersburg  a  published  map 
on  which  three  main  lines  are  projected  for  Persia,  one  from 
Baku  on  the  Caspian  to  Teheran,  another  from  Transcaspia  to 
Meshed,  and  a  third  which  is  to  traverse  Persia  from  Teheran 
to  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  How  far  this  prospectus  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  authentic  expression  of  Russian  policy,  or  at 
any  rate  as  indicating  ultimate  possibilities,  it  is  superfluous 
to  inquire.  That  Russia  has  a  primary  interest  in  the  develope- 
meut  of  her  own  trade  with  Persia  is  obvious ;  nor  need  we 
enlarge  upon  the  vital  importance  to  her  of  railways  which 
would  connect  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  by 
traversing  the  broad  tracts  of  foreign  territory  which  every¬ 
where  in  Asia  encircle  the  Russian  provinces  and  cut  off  access 
to  the  open  sea.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  certain  that 
a  plan  which  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful  foreign 
government  the  monoiwly  of  railways  in  Persia  is  fundament¬ 
ally  inadmissible,  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  present 
financial  and  political  condition  of  Russia  its  execution  is  in 
any  case  impracticable.  Yet  if,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination, 
we  could  imagine  that  all  the  political  and  strategical  obstacles, 
at  present  insuperable,  were  non-existent  and  had  been 
removed  or  adjusted  by  international  concert  on  the  question 
of  construction  and  management,  no  one  could  deny  that  these 
railways  would  renovate  and  civilize  Persia,  and  would  confer 
immeasurable  benefits  upon  her  people.  For  the  present, 
however,  we  may  set  aside  these  chimerical  projects,  and  lay 
stress  on  the  immediate  fact  that  Persia  lies  under  a  Russian 
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interdict  that  forbids,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  the  making  of  a  mile 
of  railway  within  her  extensive  territories.  It  is  understood 
that  the  convention  which  placed  Persia  under  this  interdict 
was  for  a  term  that  is  just  expiring.  And  the  point  for  con¬ 
sideration  is  how  long  this  deadlock,  caused  by  the  mutual 
political  distrust  and  commercial  rivalry  of  Russia  and  England, 
is  to  continue ;  whether  there  is  no  possibility  of  overcoming 
it  by  a  reasonable  partition  of  claims  and  interests  on  the  basis 
of  some  formal  agreement.  The  primary  and  essential  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  that  Persian  railways,  which  would  only  be 
undertaken  by  foreign  capital,  would  be  under  international 
control  and  administration ;  that  they  must  not  be  used, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  military  purposes  ;  and  that  the  door 
should  stand  open,  on  equal  terms,  for  all  foreign  commerce. 

The  present  condition  of  Afghanistan  exhibits  a  different 
and  much  more  intense  stage  of  the  inveterate  jealousy 
between  Russia  and  England  in  Asia.  It  is  here  that  the  two 
empires  have  drawn  nearest  to  each  other ;  the  contiguity  of 
frontiers  sharpens  apprehension  and  accentuates  distrust — 
their  camps  are  separated  by  a  measurable  distance,  and  the 
arena  of  possible  contact  is  marked  out  between  them.  Any 
questions  of  extending  communications  take  the  colour  of 
strategical  design  ;  and  projects  of  railway-making  are  avowedly 
plans  of  campaign.  The  Afghan  ruler,  surveying  from  his 
mountains  the  outposts  on  his  frontiers  of  two  European 
armies,  is  naturally  determined  to  permit  no  facilities  for  their 
entry  into  his  territory ;  so  here  also,  as  in  Persia,  we  have  a 
country  laid  under  interdict.  The  Afghan  Amir  cannot  find 
refuge  in  neutrality ;  the  neutral  zone  is  an  expedient  in¬ 
applicable  to  a  barbarous  State  which  is  liable  to  fall  foul  of 
ite  neighbours  through  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  its 
Government.  His  position  is  strong  because  the  independence 
of  his  country  is  of  primal  imjwrtance  to  the  security  of  any 
empire  in  India.  Every  successful  invader  of  India,  since 
authentic  history  began,  has  established  himself  firmly  in  the 
Afghan  highlands  before  descending  upon  the  plains  below. 
Under  the  Moghul  empire,  to  go  back  no  further  than  to  our 
predecessors,  this  region  was  a  frontier  province,  with  garrisons 
at  Kabul  and  Kandahar ;  and  when  this  province  was  rent 
away  from  that  dynasty  the  gates  of  India  were  thrown  open 
to  fresh  irruptions  from  Central  Asia,  which  began  the  dilapi¬ 
dation  of  the  empire  and  -  accelerated  its  ruin.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  Afghanistan  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  which  the  English,  who  have  no  wish  to 
possess  it,  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  protect ;  it  must  be 
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retained  at  all  costs  and  risks  within  the  orbit  of  British 
influence;  the  true  frontier  of  our  Empire  in  India  still  lies 
where  it  lay  when  the  Moghul  reigned,  to  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  the  Afghan  mounteins.  In  1878  the  Amir  Sher  Ali 
was  inveigled  into  making  a  treaty  with  Russia.  The  British 
attacked  him,  drove  him  into  exile,  and  made  with  his  successor 
an  arrangement  which  formally  pledges  us  to  defend  his 
frontier  from  foreign  aggression.  That  he  undertook,  on  his 
jmrt,  to  leave  his  foreign  relations  in  our  hands  is  a  stipulation 
of  no  great  intrinsic  value,  because  whether  the  Amir  keeps  or 
breaks  this  engagement,  we  can  in  no  sense  permit  foreign 
influence  to  predominate  in  Afghanistan.  But  since  1881, 
when  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  the  condition  of  that 
kingdom  has  ste^ily  improved  ;  it  is  no  longer  distracted  and 
impoverished  by  chronic  civil  wars  and  tribal  turbulence ;  its 
ruler  is  now  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  country,  with  a 
full  treasury  and  a  not  inconsiderable  army ;  the  country  has 
been  comparatively  quiet  and  prosperous  for  twenty-five  years. 
This  i)eriod,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Afghan  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  of  internal  order  and  external  security,  is  due, 
first,  to  the  ])rotection  and  aid  rendered  to  two  successive 
Amirs  by  the  British  Government.  But  it  may  be  ascribed,  in 
a  scarcely  less  degree,  to  the  delimitation  of  their  frontiers 
with  the  consent  and  co-o|)eration  of  Russia,  ratified  by  a  public 
convention  which  the  Russians  have  since  observed  in  good 
faith,  although  the  wild  ways  of  Afghans  on  a  rough  borderland 
have  occasionally  tired  their  patience. 

This  convention,  in  fact,  initiated  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  England  in  Central  Asia ; 
they  had  hitherto  been  contentious,  they  now  became  for  the 
first  time  conciliatory.  Our  earlier  practice  had  been  to  object 
and  remonstrate  against  each  successive  stride  which  brought 
the  Russian  conquests  across  the  desert  lands  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Oxus,  to  accept  with  incredulity  reassuring  explanations, 
and  to  protest  when  they  were  falsified  by  events.  The  usual 
excuse  for  diplomatic  proceedings  that  could  not  always  be 
defended,  was  that  a  jxdicy  was  not  a  pledge,  that  it  must  vary 
with  the  exigencies  of  changing  circumstances ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  show  why  a  civilised  government  in  contact  with 
barbarous  Khanates  and  Turcoman  robber-tribes  should  have 
been  forced  on,  gradually,  to  subdue  and  absorb  them.  The 
Russian  road  across  the  Steppes  is  paved  with  good  intentions ; 
and  illusory  assurances  that  were  contradicted  by  deeds  have 
bred  misunderstanding  and  intelligible  resentment. 

At  last  the  British  Government  resolved  to  try  a  change  of 
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niethod  in  their  policy.  The  Kussiany  had  persistently  evaded 
any  engagement  that  would  have  bound  them  to  stop  short  in 
their  advance,  leaving  a  vacant  interspace  between  their  own 
annexations  and  the  Afghan  border ;  a  kind  of  no-man’s-land 
where  no  one  could  be  responsible  for  disorders.  8o  we  offered 
to  acquiesce  in  and  recognise  what  we  had  previously  been 
attempting  to  hinder,  to  agree  that  Russia’s  occupation  might 
extend  up  to  the  Afghan  line,  on  the  condition  that  this  line 
should  be  demarcated  by  a  joint  commission,  and  that  Russia 
should  sign  a  written  convention  to  abide  by  it.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  the  Amir’s  consent,  though  he  was  not 
one  of  the  signatories.  The  parties  to  the  contract  were  two 
civilised  governments,  answerable  for  any  breach  of  it  before 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  ujmn  this  transaction,  because  we 
suggest  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  and  indication 
of  the  only  policy  which,  if  it  can  be  pursued,  may  relieve  the 
strain  and  friction  which  have  so  long  embarrassed  our  relations 
with  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  We  are  by  no  means  concerned 
to  rely  upon  verbal  asseverations,  or  to  defend  the  diplomatic 
exjjedient,  to  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck 
have  occasionally  resorted.  When  the  stakes  are  high,  such 
players  will  not  show  their  hands  at  a  critical  moment ;  the 
rules  of  their  game  permit  them  to  mislead  an  adversary.  But 
international  engagements  belong  to  another  category,  nor  can 
it  be  alleged  that  Russia  has  not  usually  observed  them,  or 
that  her  behaviour  towards  England  has  been  invariably  un¬ 
friendly,  or  that  she  has  habitually  availed  herself  of  opix)rtuni- 
ties  for  embarrassing  us  in  Asia.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  the  first  Afghan  war  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Prime  jNIinister, 
made  a  speech,*  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

‘  It  is  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we  have  enjoyed 
in  consequence  of  the  good  faith  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  declare 
publicly  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
Power  could  have  acted  with  more  strict  good  faith  and  more 
friendly  feeling  than  has  been  evinced  by  Russia  with  regard  to 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.’ 

It  may  be  admitted  that  since  1842  much  has  hapj)ened,  and 
that  the  approximation  of  the  two  empires  in  Asia  has  operated 
to  increase  the  tension  of  our  reciprocal  relations.  Russia  has 
made  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  use  the  position  which  she 
holds  on  the  Afghan  frontier  as  a  means  of  counteracting  any 
adverse  pressure  we  might  bring  to  bear  upon  her  policy  in 

*  June  28,  1842. 
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other  directions ;  and  we  are  forewarned  against  a  manoeuvre 
that  would,  in  certain  contingencies,  not  be  altogether  illegiti¬ 
mate.  This  is  one  symptom,  perhaps  the  most  acute,  of  the 
present  anomalous  complexion  of  affairs,  which  fosters  a  veiled 
hostility  in  Asia  between  two  governments  whose  interests  un¬ 
doubtedly  point  toward  amity  and  concordant  views  in  Europe. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  that  for  at  least  some  years  to  come 
we  may  reckon  upon  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  Central 
Asia.  The  Russians  are  in  no  condition  for  engaging  in  fresh 
enterprises  in  the  distant  East ;  they  have  undertaken  the 
perilous  work  of  internal  reorganisation ;  while  the  leaders  of 
constitutional  reform,  if  they  succeed,  are  likely  to  advocate 
peace,  and  a  not  unfriendly  attitude  toward  England.  It  would 
be  premature  and  inopportune,  until  the  present  crisis  in  Russia 
has  ended,  to  attempt  more  than  an  expose  of  the  general 
situation,  or  to  carry  discussion  beyond  a  survey  of  the  principal 
considerations  which  affect  an  important  and  complicated 
question.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  this  question  of  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  England  has  very  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  continental  writers  at  this  particular  conjuncture, 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  some  illustration  of  the  views 
and  conclusions  which  we  have  put  before  our  readers  may  be 
found  in  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  book  issued  this  year  by  that  veteran  pioneer  of  travel  in 
the  central  deserts  of  Asia,  M.  Vambery,  purports  by  its  title  to 
draw  a  comparison  of  the  methods  adopted  by  England  and 
Russia  in  the  middle  Ea.st.  No  living  author  is  better  qualified, 
by  personal  experiences  and  observations,  by  familiarity  with 
the  languages  and  the  character  of  the  people,  to  review  the 
history,  or  to  describe  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  general 
state  of  society,  in  the  wide  region  stretching  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in  the 
cities  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.  And  few  European 
writers  are  so  well  fitted  to  estimate  the  striking  changes, 
economical  and  political,  which  the  Russian  administration  has 
produced  since  those  countries  fell  under  its  dominion. 

‘  When,’  he  says,  *  comfortably  seated  in  our  well-upholstered 
railway  carriage  we  gaze  upon  the  Hyrkanian  Steppe,  upon  the 
terrible  deserts  of  Karakum  and  Kisilkum,  we  can  scarcely  realize 
the  terrors,  the  sufferings,  and  the  privations  to  which  travellers  were 
formerly  exposed.’ 

In  tracts  ranged  over  by  the  savage  Turcoman  tribes,  in  cities 
ruled  by  cruel  and  fanatic  desjKjts,  where  ‘  anarchy,  robbery,  and 
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‘  starvation  ’  had  reined,  the  Russian  rigime  has  created  order  ] 

and  security,  has  instilled  in  the  people  the  elements  of  culture,  ^ 

and  has  at  least  raised  the  standard  of  civilisation  far  beyond  1 

the  level  that  has  been  reached  anywhere  in  Asia  under  Asiatic  * 

rule.  Vet  he  finds  grave  defects  and  abuses  underlying  the 
system,  he  denounces  the  vices  of  Russian  officialism,  their  i 

arbitrary  methods,  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  native 
subjects  ;  he  believes  that  ‘  the  best  intentions  of  the  supreme  ■ 

‘  government  often  fail  through  the  unreliability,  corruption,  and 
‘  arrogance  of  its  organs.’  After  forty  years  of  Russian  admini¬ 
stration,  the  intellectual  and  national  developement  of  the  people 
and  the  country  is,  in  his  opinion,  very  far  below  what  ought  to 
have  been  attained ;  and  the  rea.son  why  Russia’s  attempts  to 
civilize  her  conquests  have  been  so  inadequate  is,  he  considers, 
that  in  Russia  herself  the  standard  of  culture  and  of  political 
education  is  still  so  imperfect.  The  Russian  himself,  he  asserts, 
is  still  half-Asiatic  ;  and  the  popular  idea  that  this  is  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  success  in  governing  Asiatic  populations,  that  it 
facilitates  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the 
ruling  and  the  subject  races,  making  assimilation  easier,  and 
differences  less  abrupt,  is  positively  rejected  by  M.  Vambery. 

On  the  contrary,  he  declares  this  to  be  a  serious  disqualification 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  upon  European 
dominion  in  Asia,  because  while  the  process  which  he  terms 
‘  Russification  ’  checks  any  developement  on  natural  lines  in  those 
countries,  the  western  civilization,  being  partial  and  inadequate, 
makes  no  strong  impression  upon  them.  In  this  respect  he 
enlarges  upon  the  superior  advantage  and  effective  results  of 
the  English  system  in  India,  of  which  he  writes  with  gratifying 
admiration.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  Turkestan  the 
Russians  are  confronted  by  one  serious  diflBculty  which  has  not 
the  same  power  of  resistance  in  India.  Whereas  in  India  the 
Mahomedans  form  no  more  than  a  considerable  and  by  no 
means  negligible  minority  of  the  whole  population,  the  subjects 
of  Russia  are  altogether  Mahomedan ;  and  Islam  has  always 
opposed  a  stiff  and  unyielding  obstacle  to  alien  innovations ;  it 
stands  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  assaults  of  new  ideas  and 
antagonistic  beliefs  ;  ‘  the  influence  of  Islam  has  hampered  all 
‘  Russia’s  attempts  at  civilization.’  Moreover,  the  inbr^  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Turcomans  to  tribal  institutions  hinders  the  work 
of  reclaiming  them  to  settled  habits ;  the  decomposition  of 
nomadic  society  makes  slow  progress  in  Central  Asia.  He 
admits,  in  short,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  the  Russian  regime  in 
Turkestan  is  faulty  and  disfigured  by  unseemly  blemishes, 
its  work  has  been  arduous  and  exceptionally  difficult.  And, 
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remembering  that  all  Vambery’s  political  prepossessions  have 
always  been  antipathetic  to  Russia,  we  may  accept  his  con¬ 
cluding  judgement  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  out- 
lying  provinces  as  unexpectedly  fair  and  favourable. 

‘  Judging  dispassionately  and  without  prejudice,  we  must  frankly 
acknowledge  that  the  Russians  have  done  much  good  work  in  Asia ; 
that  with  their  advent  order,  peace,  and  security  have  taken  the 
place  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
strongly  Oriental  colouring  of  their  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  as  representatives  of  the  western  world,  they  have 
everywhere  made  a  change  for  the  better,  and  inaugurated  an  era 
more  worthy  of  humanity.’ 

The  section  of  M.  Vambery’s  book  which  treats  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  the  British  dominion  in  India, 
traverses  ground  that  is  far  more  familiar  to  Englishmen.  His 
main  object,  he  says,  is  to  throw  light  on  the  causes  to  which 
the  beginning  of  our  success  was  attributable,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  facilitated  rapid  expansion ;  and  to  examine  the 
methods  that  we  have  employed  to  consolidate  our  conquests 
by  planting  firmly  the  roots  of  high  European  civilization  in 
Asiatic  soil.  In  the  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  of  our 
administration  he  discovers  the  guarantees  of  our  Empire’s 
stability,  and  of  the  prosperity  that  reconciles  three  hundred 
million  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  to  foreign  rule.  He  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  gradual  transformation  of  an  antique  society  by 
modem  culture,  by  the  influence  of  public  instruction.  He 
admits  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  activity 
has  stimulated  criticism  and  a  certain  degree  of  political 
agitation  among  the  leaders  of  native  opinion,  taking  the 
form  of  aspirations  that  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy.  He  warns 
the  leaders  of  native  opinion,  as  represented  by  their 
journalists,  against  impatient  demands  that  encourage  dis¬ 
affection;  affirming  strenuously  what,  we  believe,  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes  willingly  admit,  that  their  interests,  and  indeed 
their  existence,  are  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  regime.  But  on  the  subject  of  Indian  administration 
we  cannot  follow  M.  Vambery’s  observations  to  any  length ; 
the  difficulties  that  he  enumerates  are  but  too  well  known  to 
Englishmen  ;  and  though  we  thoroughly  appreciate  his  eulogies 
of  our  success,  it  might  seem  like  fatuous  self-approval  to 
dilate  upon  them.  Our  concern  in  this  article  is  with  his 
reflexions  on  the  external  aspect  of  England’s  position  in  Asia, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Power  which  M.  Vamb^ry 
regards  as  ‘  her  one  formidable  rival.’  Upon  this  question 
his  views  display  an  almost  excessive  confidence  in  the  stability 
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of  a  government  which  has  identified  itself  with  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  the  people.  Admitting  that  Russia  threatens 
the  Indian  frontiers,  he  nevertheless  believes  that  invasion  is 
improbable,  and  that  we  should  be  strong  enough  to  repel  it ; 
but  he  affirms  that  even  if  armed  defences  should  fail  to  keep 
out  an  enemy  ‘  the  transformation  in  the  interior  of  the  land — 

‘  the  mental  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Hindu  j^ple 
‘  as  regards  the  value  they  attach  to  the  British  administration — 

‘  forms  a  bulwark  against  which  the  heaviest  guns  of  Russia 
‘  will  be  powerless.’ 

We  quite  agree  that  the  Russians  would  find  no  welcome  in 
India;  and  it  is  most  gratifpng  to  be  told,  on  high  authority, 
that  the  Indian  population  may  be  relied  on  to  stand  by  us 
in  rebus  adversis.  And  yet  in  these  days  of  blood  and  iron 
our  generals  may  prefer  to  do  battle  with  more  substantial 
reserves  to  fall  hack  upon  in  emergencies.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  loyalty  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  India  will  ever 
be  put  to  any  such  extreme  test ;  or  that  Russia  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  face  the  risks  and  consequences,  the  doubtful  issues, 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  unless  the  relations  of  the 
two  Powers  were  violently  ruptured  in  Europe  ;  and  at  j»resent 
she  needs  above  all  things  rest,  having  every  reason  for  desiring 
to  live  quietly  with  her  neighbours.  She  can  have  no  wish  to 
increase  her  vast  territories,  or  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
her  internal  organisation  by  adding  to  the  complications  en¬ 
gendered  hy  the  diversity  of  race  and  creeds  in  a  population 
for  whom  she  is  now  endeavouring  to  frame  liberal  institutions 
on  some  uniform  model.  The  English,  for  their  part,  have 
similar  and  no  less  cogent  motives  for  abstaining  from  terri¬ 
torial  extension.  The  two  empires  have  both  undertaken 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  manage  in  Asia ;  their  respective 
dominions  require  settlement  and  security,  and  relief  from  the 
heavy  burden  on  their  revenues  imposed  by  alarms  and  rumours 
of  impending  war.  M.  Vambery  agrees  that  there  is  but 
one 

'  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things.  It  can  only  be  changed,’ 
he  perceives,  ‘  if  the  two  great  Powers  work  together  in  peace  and 
unity.  Both  England  and  Russia  have  already  created  for  them¬ 
selves  a  sufficiently  large  and  independent  sphere  wherein  to  follow 
their  own  political  and  economical  ends,  without  interfering  with 
each  other,  without  any  feeling  of  animosity,  hut  rather  assisting 
and  enriching  one  another,  faithfully  performing  the  task  entrusted 

Ito  each  separately.’ 

The  changes  and  cross  currents  in  the  tide  of  human 
affairs  may  at  any  time  retard  and  divert  such  a  con- 
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summation.  Yet  there  have  be^n  periods  in  the  world’s  history 
when  great  States,  after  absorbing  the  minor  principalities, 
after  making  partition  of  debateable  lands  and  fixing  their 
boundaries,  have  settled  down  within  the  natural  and  permanent 
limits  of  territorial  sovereignty  :  and  it  may  be  that  some  such 
j)eriod  is  not  far  off  in  Central  Asia.  The  petty  chiefships,  the 
loose  tribal  formations,  seem  to  be  melting  into  the  moulds  of 
organised  governments ;  the  general  movement  appears  to  be 
toward  the  grouping  of  the  population  under  the  authoritative 
control  of  rulers  resjwnsible  in  some  degree  to  international 
law,  which  has  never  yet  existed  in  Asia. 

We  must  touch,  though  briefly,  upon  M.  Vambery’s  final 
chapters,  which  discuss  the  future  of  Islam,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  an  undeniable  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  European 
dominion  in  countries  where  politics  and  religion  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected.  M.  Vambery  estimates  that  of  the  total 
number  of  living  Mahomedans,  two-thirds  at  least  are  now 
under  non-Moslem  dominion,  and  their  Faith  constitutes  a 
bond  of  sympathy,  a  community  of  ideas,  traditions,  and 
prejudices  from  Morocco  in  the  West  to  Afghanistan  and  India 
in  the  East.  The  opening  of  the  great  highways  by  sea  and 
land,  commercial  intercourse,  speed  and  ease  of  travel,  have 
multiplied  facilities  for  inter-communication  and  correspondence 
throughout  the  Mahomedan  world.  The  real  strength  of  the 
Sultan,  the  acknowledged  head  of  orthodox  Islam,  lies  entirely 
in  his  command  over  the  chords  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
sentiment  of  spiritual  unity,  which  vibrate  across  two  conti¬ 
nents.  And  the  only  first-class  State  in  Europe  which  has 
few,  if  any,  Mahomedan  subjects,  has  been  latterly  suspected 
of  attempting  to  play  on  this  instrument  for  its  own  private 
ends.  No  purely  Mahomedan  country  has  ever  yet  willingly 
accepted  modem  civilization,  while  the  inveterate  antipathy 
between  Islam  and  Christianity  has  by  no  means  softened 
down,  for  in  all  Mahomedan  countries  religion  and  politics  are 
so  indissolubly  connected  that  both  forces  combine  against 
rulers  of  foreign  race  and  alien  faith.  M.  Yamb^ry  believes 
that  a  strong  desire  for  social  improvement  and  reforms,  an 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  political  regeneration,  are  per¬ 
ceptible  throughout  the  independent  Mahomedan  countries, 
especially  in  Turkey.  And  he  discusses  the  question  whether 

‘  the  Moslem  world,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  made  such  progress  on  the  road  of  modem  culture  as  to  show 
a  possibility  of  assimilation  with  Europe,  and  whether  such 
eventual  renovation  will  take  place  under  foreign  protectorate  or 
in  national  independence.’ 
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He  replies  without  hesitation  that  an  intellectual  evolution  is 
making  progress  in  Mahomedan  countries,  that  the  influence 
of  Western  cnlture  and  the  example  of  Western  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  broad  and  deep,  that  bigotry  and  superstition 
are  everywhere  yielding  to  a  demand  for  liberal  institutions, 
and  that  the  reactionary  opposition  of  the  orthodox  priesthood 
is  growing  weaker.  But  he  finds  that  the  chief  adversaries  of 
the  reform  movement  are,  naturally  enough,  the  Mahomedan 
governments,  who  are  convinced  that  these  ideas  and  innova¬ 
tions  must  imperil  their  autocratic  power ;  and  M.  Vambery’s 
conclusion  undoubtedly  justifies  these  fears :  for  he  declares 
that  ‘the  still  independent  Moslem  countries  will  sooner  or 
*  later  have  to  buy  their  moral  and  material  union  with  modem 
‘  culture  at  the  price  of  their  political  independence.’  If  this 
view  is  correct,  which  we  doubt,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  the  rulers  of  these  kingdoms  are  resorting  to  spiritual 
weapons  for  the  preservation  of  their  temporal  dominion,  and 
are  said  to  be  encouraging  the  combination  of  Mahomedans 
everywhere  on  the  basis  of  religious  fellowship.  M.  Vambery 
notices  a  simultaneous  movement  toward  the  rallying  of  all  the 
progressive  forces  of  independent  Mahomedan  natives  under  the 
standard  of  Pan-Islamism.  He  remarks,  casually,  that  the 
building  of  the  Hedgaz  line,  which  is  to  facilitate  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Islamitic  centres,  and  which,  as  we  have  since 
discovered,  was  intended  to  include  a  branch  line  across  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  to  Cairo,  ‘  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
‘promotion  of  Pan-Islamism.’  Yet  M.  Vambery  has  but  a 
moderate  belief  in  the  success  of  this  movement,  though  he 
apprehends  that  if  it  gains  strength  ‘  it  may  upset  many  plans 
‘  of  the  foreign  Powers  in  Moslem  Asia  ’ ;  and  although  religion 
in  Asia  is  still  a  powerful  instmment  of  political  association, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  treat  such  a  project  very  seriously. 
However  this  may  be,  M.  Vambery  despairs  of  the  regeneration 
of  Mahomedan  Asia  through  the  Mahomedan  ralers.  He  takes 
it  to  be  ‘an  irrefutable  fact,  that  only  under  the  protection 
‘  and  direct  administration  of  the  Western  Powers  can  the 
‘  Moslem  East  hope  for  a  better  future.’  The  conclusion  is 
disheartening,  for  it  imposes  upon  Europe  the  formidable 
task  of  civilizing  Asia ;  and  the  problem  of  reconciling  their 
own  Mahomedan  subjects  to  European  ascendency  is  already 
found  sufficiently  arduous  by  the  three  governments,  England, 
Russia,  and  France,  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  solving  it. 
In  any  case,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great  and 
manifest  expediency  of  concord  and  a  better  understanding 
among  the  Powers  on  whom  this  civilizing  mission  devolves, 
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since  it  must  be  inevitably  frustrated  by  disunion,  mistrust, 
and  mutual  obstructiveness. 

M.  Vamb^ry’s  final  words,  with  which  he  brings  his  work  to 
an  end,  are : — 

‘  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  European  representatives  of 
European  culture  in  modern  Asia,  and  however  long  and  far  their 
authority  may  extend  over  the  several  portions  of  the  Old  World 
now  subject  to  them,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  of  culture,  and 
of  universal  peace,  everyone  must  entertain  the  hope  that  their 
harmonious  intercourse  may  remain  undisturbed,  that  each  one 
of  them  may  work  for  the  good  of  the  ancient  world,  ruined  by 
mismemagement,  ignorance,  and  tyranny,  in  order  that  the  miserable 
condition  of  mankind  in  Asia  may  come  to  an  end.' 

But  to  M.  Vambery  only  the  faint  dawn  of  brighter  days  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Islam  is  yet  visible  in  the  eastern  sky  ;  while 
the  long-suffering  Mahomedan  is  exhorted  to  patient  medi¬ 
tation  on  a  text  in  his  own  Koran :  ‘  To  hurry  is  the  devil’s 
‘  work,  to  linger  is  well-pleasing  to  God.’  How  long  his  patience 
may  endure  is  yet  to  be  seen,  for  M.  Vambdry’s  book  contains 
evidence  that  already  the  new  wine  of  liberal  ideas  and  aspirations 
is  flowing  into  the  old  bottles,  and  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
abusive  tyranny  and  misrule  is  abroad.  M.  Vambery  believes 
that  the  future  destiny  of  Asia  depends  mainly  upon  the  joint 
co-operation  of  the  two  European  Powers,  Russia  and  England, 
for  superintending  political  and  social  developement  in  these 
backward  countries.  We  agree  with  him  that  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  progress  in  Asia  is  peace,  and  that  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  the  two  civilized  governments  are  mainly 
responsible ;  while  their  attitude  of  antagonism  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  hopes  for  the  better  state  of 
things.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Vambery  expects 
too  much  from  the  influence  of  European  governments  in 
Asia,  and  overlooks  the  disadvantages  that  are  inseparable  from 
foreign  dominion.  Political  tutelage  depresses  the  national 
vigour  of  subject  populations  by  exempting  them  from  the 
rough  training  of  necessity;  it  forces  them  into  grooves  not 
always  adapted  to  their  distinctive  types ;  it  has  a  tendency 
toward  the  impoverishment  of  national  character.  M.  Vambery 
tells  us  ‘  that  the  political  and  economical  decline  of  the 
‘  Moslems  has  assumed  alarming  dimensions ;  that  there  is  no 
‘  sign  of  their  pulling  themselves  together  as  a  nation,  and  that 
‘  already  two-thirds  of  the  Mahomedans  have  lost  their  indi- 
’  viduality  under  foreign  supremacy.’  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  this  decadence  may  be  the  effect  ot 
foreign  supremacy.  The  history  of  Asia  shows  that  in  past 
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times  she  has  produced  men  of  commanding  genius,  able 
rulers,  leaders  of  great  armies,  and,  above  all,  the  founders 
of  the  religions  that  have  conquered  the  world  spiritually. 
In  their  later  days  these  great  men  have  had  no  successors ; 
the  predomination  of  European  ascendency  seems  to  have 
stifled  the  growth  of  eminent  ability ;  the  atmosphere  is 
obviously  uncongenial  to  the  expansion  of  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonalities.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  empires  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Turkey  were  equal  in  wealth  and  military  power 
to  the  contemporary  kingdoms  of  the  first  class  in  Europe, 
though  inferior  in  civilization  ;  there  is  now  no  ruler  in  Western 
Asia  who  could  venture  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  the 
European  Cabinets.  Only  in  the  Far  East,  where  Japan  and 
even  China  have  held  out  against  European  domination  and 
have  preserved  their  national  independence,  has  indigenous  talent 
found  free  scope.  We  have  all  seen  what  Japan  has  achieved ; 
we  have  still  to  see  what  China  may  accomplish  whenever  her 
forces  are  organized  and  her  administration  shall  have  been 
reformed. 

This  is,  however,  a  digression.  We  entirely  agree  with  M. 
Vamh^ry’s  conclusion  that  the  existing  state  of  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  England  in  Asia  is  detrimental  not  only  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  governments  but  also  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Asiatic  countries  under  their  influence.  So  long  as  the 
two  European  empires  stand  watching  each  other  in  arms, 
their  attitude  holds  in  suspense  half  the  Eastern  continent, 
and  this  condition  of  disquietude  reacts  upon  Western  politics. 
It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  from  various  quarters  the  desire 
to  promote  some  modus  vivendi,  some  arrangement  that  may 
terminate  the  prevailing  uncertainty,  should  have  found  ex¬ 
pression.  A  book  has  just  been  published,  with  the  title  of 
‘  La  Russie  et  1’ Alliance  Anglaise,’  by  a  Russian  publicist,  who 
reviews  the  whole  series  of  transactions  and  incidents  that 
have  alternately  brought  about  amity  or  estrangement  between 
the  two  nations  since  the  sixteenth  century.  When  at  last 
he  arrives  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  he  argues  earnestly 
that  an  alliance  with  Russia  is  imposed  upon  England  by 
considerations  not  only  of  expediency,  but  of  necessity.  No 
other  combination,  he  declares,  can  guarantee  to  England  the 
prime  object  of  her  policy,  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  in  Asia.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  although  an 
interchange  of  views,  and  the  free  discussion  of  controversial 
questions  between  the  two  governments,  as  a  preliminary  to 
some  amicable  settlement  of  terms,  appears  to  us  desirable, 
the  proposal  for  an  alliance  stands  quite  apart ;  nor  would  any 
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good  purpose  be  served  by  examining  it.  The  writer’s  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  basis  of  mutual  accommodation  are  necessarily 
indefinite ;  though  we  gather  that  he  advocates  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Persia  under 
the  joint  guardianship  of  the  two  Powers  especially  concerned ; 
while  he  would  place  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
under  a  similar  guarantee.  It  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to 
regard  this  book  as  a  ballon  d'essai,  sent  up  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  currents  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  rapp'ochement-,  and  while  we  willingly  recognize 
the  very  friendly  disposition  toward  England  exhibited  by  a 
Russian  writer,  we  may  abstain  from  criticizing  his  proposals. 

In  the  ‘  Revue  des  deux  Mondes’  for  March  1906,  a  French 
writer,  M.  Rouire,  takes  up  the  same  subject,  though  from  a 
different  historical  stand^xiint,  in  an  article  headed  ‘  Les 
‘  Anglais  et  I’Afghanistan.’  We  have  here,  condensed  into  the 
compass  of  about  thirty  jmges,  a  narrative  of  the  whole  course 
of  our  Afghan  campaigns  and  negotiations  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  our  varying  fortunes  and  manifold  adventures  in 
war  and  diplomacy  beyond  the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
from  the  time  when  rumours  of  Russia’s  advance  from  the 
Caspian  first  drew  us  into  the  labyrinth  of  Central  Asian 
politics,  up  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  signed  in  1905  with  the 
present  Amir.  The  story  is  probably  new  to  the  majority  of 
French  readers,  though  to  Englishmen  it  is  an  oft-told  tale. 
Some  immaterial  errors  might  be  noticed ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  writer’s  summary  of  the  facts  is  correct,  and  our  general 
policy  is  appreciated  with  intelligence  and  impartiality.  M. 
Rouire  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  delimitation  of  the 
Russo-Afghan  frontier  under  a  convention  with  England,  which 
he  praises  as  un  des  jAus  beaux  triomphes  de  la  politique 
coloniale  de  Gladstoiiie.  Nevertheless,  he  observes,  the  armies 
posted  on  either  side  of  Afghanistan  have  ever  since  been  pre¬ 
paring,  even  more  actively  than  before,  for  the  eventuality  of 
war  ;  the  Russians  are  doubling  their  strategic  lines  of  railway, 
and  have  been  strengthening  their  frontier  garrisons,  while 
Lord  Kitchener  is  bringing  up  his  troops  closer  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  perfecting  his  arrangements  for  rapid  mobilization, 
and  working  out  his  plans  for  marching  upon  Kabul  and  Kan¬ 
dahar,  as  if  hostilities  might  break  out  at  very  short  notice. 
Retween  the  outposts  of  the  two  European  armies  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  is  stocking  his  arsenal  and  drilling  his  tribesmen, 
awaiting  the  signal  for  leading  them  against  the  invader  of  his 
country,  whoever  he  may  be. 

It  is  always  well,  M.  Rouire  admits,  that  a  general  should 
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be  on  his  guard  against  surprises,  since  the  logic  of  war  finds 
no  excuse  for  being  caught  unprepared ;  and  vigilance  is  com¬ 
mendable  though  no  enemy  be  in  sight.  Yet  he  remarks  that 
while  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  is  intent  upon  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  the  Russian  peril  (if  it  ever  existed)  is  at 
this  moment  remote ;  since  recent  events  have  thrown  it  into 
the  background  and  have  completely  altered  the  situation. 
The  defensive  position  of  the  English  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India  is,  he  says,  now  strong  and  complete  along 
the  whole  line.  From  Quetta  to  Chitral  they  hold  all  the 
passes,  with  strong  garrisons  at  the  outposts ;  while  their 
command  of  the  communications  with  India  by  sea  is  un¬ 
assailable.  He  finds  it  hard  to  imagine  that  Russia,  with  her 
resources  exhausted  by  the  Japanese  war,  and  beset  by  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  internal  reconstruction,  would 
provoke  a  fresh  explosion  of  hostilities  in  Asia.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believes  that  she  most  urgently  desires  peace,  and 
that  she  would  welcome  overtures  for  an  understanding  with 
England  of  the  kind  that  has  lately  been  negotiated  with 
France.  Hitherto,  he  observes,  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
possibility  has  been  met  with  stormy  opposition ;  but  at  the 
present  time  the  proposal  would  find  many  supporters  not  only 
in  Russia  and  England,  but  also  in  France.  The  strain  upon 
the  relations  between  the  two  former  countries  is  now,  he 
thinks,  visibly  relaxed  ;  la  dMente  pent  abo^itir  a  une  eoitente. 

The  citations  that  we  have  made,  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
from  writers  of  three  different  nationalities,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  importance  that  Asiatic  affairs  are  acquiring  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  European  politics.  It  is  significant,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  who  have  studied 
the  situation  from  diverse  standpoints,  converge  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  toward  similar  conclusions ;  they  all  agree  that 
Russia  and  England  have  before  them  an  opportunity  whicli 
may  be  used  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Asiatic  countries  that  are  either  subject  to  their  rule  or 
under  their  influence.  For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  a  discussion  which  will  bring  into  prominence  the 
striking  consequences  that  have  ensued  from  the  rapid  expansion 
of  European  dominion  into  Asia  and  Africa,  because  we  doubt 
whether  they  have  yet  been  generally  realised.  The  result  has 
been  to  complicate  and  entangle  the  politics  of  both  continents, 
80  that  the  Western  Powers  are  closely  concerned  with  the 
fortimes  of  the  Far  East ;  and  in  Central  Asia  Kabul  has  to  be 
protected  from  Ix)ndon.  The  European  nations  who  haveacquiretl 
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great  possessions  in  distant  lands  are  under  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  great  armies  to  guard  their  frontiers  against  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  uphold  their  empires  among  alien  races  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  superior  strength.  They  are  incessantly  occupied  in 
foiling  the  attempts  of  their  rivals  to  encroach  upon  their  com¬ 
mercial  preserves  or  to  tamper  with  their  protectorates.  All  these 
interests  and  responsibilities  engender  irritation  and  disputes 
which  react '  upon  international  relations  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prediction  of  Charles  Pearson,  given  in  his 
book  on  ‘  National  Life  and  Character  ’  (1893),  that  the  populous 
kingdoms  of  the  Far  East  would  take  their  military  lessons 
from  Europe,  and  would  mobilise  their  multitudes  for  self- 
defence,  if  not  for  aggression,  appears  likely  to  be  fulfilled ; 
while  in  the  Nearer  East  the  ancient  rulerships  are  depressed 
by  their  subordination  to  the  conflicting  claims  and  policies  of 
European  cabinets.  We  are  quite  aware  that  no  immediate 
solution  of  these  far-reaching  problems  is  to  be  expected  ;  that 
sanguine  anticipation  may  defeat  their  objects,  and  that  the 
views  and  suggestions  which  we  have  ventured  to  indicate  must 
not  be  pressed  prematurely.  Nevertheless,  since  we  believe  it 
to  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  these  questions  should  be 
ventilated,  in  order  that  the  conditions  and  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  understood,  and  the  difficulties  appreciated, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers,  however  inade¬ 
quately,  the  outlines  and  salient  points  of  a  situation  which  is 
affecting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  at  least  half  the  world. 
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Art.  XII.— the  NEW  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  CONTROVERSY. 

Speech  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  introducing  the  Education  Bill,  on  April  9,  1906. 

‘  Times.’ 

rjlHESE  are  still  early  days  for  judging  the  capacity  of  the  new 
Government  and  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  for  fulfilling 
the  expectations  of  reasonable  and  Uberal-minded  men.  The 
country  had  become  heartily  tired  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  col¬ 
leagues — the  surviving  remnant  of  that  strong  administration 
handed  over  to  the  late  Prime  Minister  by  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1902 ;  and  the  decisive  verdict  of  the  General  Election  was 
in  truth  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  already  fallen,  rather  than  a  declaration  of 
confidence  in  their  successors.  An  incoming  Liberal  Government 
would  necessarily  consist  largely  of  untried  men,  and  it  would 
have  to  make  its  reputation  by  its  success.  In  the  new  Ministry 
would  be  found  no  statesman  already  renowned  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  amongst  the  new  Ministers  no  one  man  towered 
above  the  rest.  There  was  no  one  towards  whom  the  nation 
had  shown  any  vehement  enthusiasm  as  popular  leader,  in 
whose  individual  personality  as  a  statesman  it  appeared  to  place 
much  trust. 

Seven  months  ago  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  accepted 
the  King’s  command  to  form  a  Ministry.  Six  months  ago  the 
country  placed  the  new  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  present  generation 
has  seen ;  and  though  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  enable 
the  people  to  gauge  the  merits  of  the  new  Ministry  and  the 
capacity  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  the  interval  has  at 
least  t^en  long  enough  to  falsify  those  dire  anticipations  of 
national  disaster  which  the  late  Ministers  asserted  must  follow 
upon  their  own  fall.  For  months  and  years  before  the  General 
Election  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  never  ceased 
to  warn  the  country  that  its  welfare,  indeed  its  safety,  was 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  Conservative 
party ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  true  spirit  of  partizanship, 
had  even  seemed  to  gloat  in  advance  over  the  confusion  and 
disasters  which  a  Liberal  majority  and  the  incapable  and  un¬ 
patriotic  men  who  led  it  would  inevitably  and  quickly  bring 
about.  It  would  not  be  long  before  these  miserable  performers 
were  ‘  hissed  off  the  stage  ’  by  an  indignant  people.  Then 
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Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  it  was  anticipated  would 
spend  the  interval  in  trampling  under  foot  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  cowering  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  would  be  recalled 
to  power  by  the  general  voice  of  the  public,  and  then  at  last 
the  patriotic  hearts  of  Englishmen  might  be  at  rest ;  for  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  country  and  the  Empire  would  be  safe  ! 

Things  have  not  turned  out  after  this  fashion.  The  General 
Election  showed  how  little  weight  the  nation  attached  to  the 
language  of  self-glorification  in  which  the  late  Ministers  had 
indulged.  It  did  not  take  seriously  the  suggestion  that  the 
Empire  must  totter  if  Mr.  Balfour  ceased  to  be  in  charge  of  it. 
On  the  great  controversy  of  the  day,  Mr.  Balfour  had  in  truth 
abdicated  the  position  of  leader  long  before  he  had  retired 
from  office.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  he,  who  led  in  the 
policy  of  Tariff  Reform.  With  halting  steps  the  late  Prime 
Minister  had  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain  along  the  downward 
path  that  led  to  the  abyss  of  Protectionism.  The  country 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  Unionist  party  was  divided  against 
itself.  A  Free  Trade  majority  was  assured.  But  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  sign  that  the  country  is  longing  to  recall  to  power 
a  Conservative  party  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  endeavoured, 
not  without  some  success,  to  reconstruct,  under  the  half-averted 
eyes  of  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  basis  of ,  Protection. 

The  condition  to  which  the  so-called  policy  of  Tariff  Reform 
had  reduced  the  Unionist  party  was  by  itself  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  electoral  victory  of  its  opponents.  Other 
causes  operated  in  the  same  direction.  Amongst  them  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  had  roused  the  animosity  of  Dissenters ; 
and  many  who  were  not  Dissenters  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  nation  itself  should  take 
into  its  own  control  the  whole  of  that  public  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  which  had  more  and  more  come  to  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  could  not  be  left  unamended ;  and  it  was  equally 
clear  what  direction  the  electors  intended  that  amendment 
should  take. 

The  new  House  of  Commons  we  are  told,  probably  with 
truth,  is  the  most  Radical  assembly  that  has  ever  met  at  West¬ 
minster.  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  time  when 
the  follies  and  weakness  of  Conservative  leadership,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  natural  power  and  due  influence  of  Conservatism 
in  the  State,  so  completely  played  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  Matters  have  not  gone  so  well  imder  Conservative 
administration  in  recent  years  that  it  is  safe  for  the  party  to 
excommunicate  moderate  men  who  repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
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proposal  to  establish  a  general  tariff  against  foreign  imports, 
and  who  will  never  allow  the  erection  of  a  &cal  toll-bar  to  hamper 
the  admission  into  British  ports  of  foreign  com.  If  Conservatism 
is  to  regain  its  position,  if  it  is  to  bring  its  fnll  strength  into 
the  field  to  resist  the  advances  of  Radicalism,  it  will  have  to 
free  itself^ from  the  burden  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  placed 
on  its  shoulders.  Home  Rule  cost  the  Liberal  party  nearly 
twenty  years  exclusion  from  power.  Protection  is  as  unsuited 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  British  people  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  ours  as  is  Home  Rule  itself ;  and  the  mischief  which 
it  would  cause  is  not  less  clearly  understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
electorate.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  tariff  policy,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Unionist  party,  has  been  a  gruesome  failure  ;  and  its 
abandonment  is  a  necessary  condition  of  that  party  regaining 
the  popular  confidence. 

Whatever  may  be  its  composition,  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  body  has  not  yet  shown  any  strong  predilection  towards 
revolutionary  courses.  The  return  to  Westminster  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  Liberal  majority  has  assuredly  never  been  followed 
by  a  more  prosaic  or  less  exciting  Session.  In  principle  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  agree  in  approving  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Ministry  both  in 
Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs ;  and  it  was  as  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  that  the  country  had  been  solemnly  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  Liberal  administration.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  very 
soon  became  apparent  that  Opposition  statesmen  possessed 
no  superiority  in  debate  over  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are 
quite  able  to  protect  themselves  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  pleasurable  anticipation  of  a  front  Opposition 
Bench  triumphing  at  every  sitting  over  trembling  and  humili¬ 
ated  Ministers  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  dream.  In  the  divi¬ 
sion  lobbies  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  overwhelming ;  but  it  is  now  fully  recognised 
that  in  debate  itself  the  Opposition  leaders  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  quite  as  unable  to  score  a  victory. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  proposals  made  on  the  subject  of 
Education  by  the  Government,  or  the  discussion  of  these 
proposals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  support  the  theory  that 
we  are  living  in  revolutionary  times.  Indeed,  the  main  intention 
and  principles  of  the  Education  Bill  have  much  to  recommend 
them,  and  it  is  already  felt  that  the  wholesale  demmciation  of 
Mr.Birrell’s  measure,  with  which  the  Opposition  and  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  received  it,  has  been 
greatly  overdone.  Early  in  April  Mr.  Birrell  brought  forward 
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the  project  of  the  Government  in  a  very  able  speech,  liberal 
in  thought,  lucid  in  manner,  conciliatory  in  tone,  a  speech  in 
every  way  worthy  of  a  Minister  of  Education.  What  was  it 
that  people  expected  the  new  Government  to  do  ?  Mr.  Birrell 
and  his  colleagues  were  fresh  from  the  constituencies,  upon 
whom  they  had  been  persistently  urging  the  necesmty  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  The  very  first  clause  of  their 
BUI  accordingly  gave  effect  to  their  view  that  henceforth  all 
public  elementary  schools  which  received  support  from  the 
taxes  or  the  rates  should  be  considered  ‘  provided  schools,’ 
and  be  subject  to  the  Local  Educational  Authority. 

‘  Unless,’  said  Mr.  Birrell,  ‘  electoral  promises  and  pledges  are 
‘  fustian  and  fudge  ;  unless  they  are  “  sound  and  fury  signifying 
‘  “  nothing,”  no  other  clause  than  this  was  possible.  It  does 
‘  not  fall  short  of  our  pledge,  it  does  not  go  beyond  our  pledge, 

‘  it  is  our  pledge.’  He  had,  indeed,  every  right  to  consider  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  fresh  from 
the  constituencies,  with  this  very  question  prominently  before 
the  eyes  of  the  electors,  approved  the  principle  which  the  clause 
laid  down.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birrell’s  speech  and  his  i 
proposals  showed  that  he  was  no  mere  doctrinaire  striving 
to  carry  into  effect,  with  absolute  logic,  an  abstract  principle. 

It  was  clear  that  he  understood  whUst  he  did  not  share  the 
views  of  powerfiU  sections  of  the  community  which  have  pre-  * 
vented  the  frank  adoption  of  a  national  or  State  system  of 
control  for  aU  public  elementary  schools.  His  object  was  to 
establish  on  a  sound  basis  a  national  system  which  would  work  ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  taking  accoimt  of  the  very 
difficult  conditions  which  actually  exist.  It  was  plain  from  the 
first  that  neither  extreme — ^the  Denominationalists  on  the  one 
side,  the  Secularists  on  the  other — would  get  its  way.  The 
common  sense  of  the  public  would  insbt  upon  a  settlement, 
though  it  might  be  an  illogical  one,  and  the  best  thing  the 
extremists  coffid  do  in  their  own  interest  was  to  do  that  which 
only  dire  necessity  can  ever  force  extremists  to  do — to  make  the 
best  compromise  they  could  with  their  adversaries. 

The  clerical  world — Church  and  Dissent — has  been  greatly 
stirred.  The  Opposition  has,  like  every  Opposition,  done  its 
best  to  exaggerate  the  wickedness  and  the  danger  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposals.  We  hear  much  of  the  ‘  abohtion  of  religion  ’  ^ 

in  the  national  schools.  We  hear  much  of  ‘  confiscation,’ 
but  this  word  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  always  plays  the  same 
stereotyped  part  in  opposition  to  reforms  wMch  affect  private  I 
interests,  as  all  changes  must  do.  Yet  throughout,  the  great  | 

body  of  the  laity — the  real  laity,  not  the  laymen  who  make  I 
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most  show  at  Church  conferences  or  Dissenting  demonstrations — 
remain  quite  calm  ;  and  indeed  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
should.  Details  there  are  which  require  considerable  modifica¬ 
tion  and  alteration  in  the  Bill,  in  order  to  make  it  a  good 
working  measure  ;  but  the  appeal  which  is  made  by  Conservative 
leaders  to  reject  it  altogether  is  a  singularly  unwise  one.  Its 
main  principle  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  coimtry  will  not  retreat 
from  it.  The  defeat  of  the  Government  measure,  if  it  were 
considered  a  victory  for  the  Opposition,  would  assuredly  be  no 
victory  for  the  cause  of  Education  or  for  the  cause  of  Religion 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  Church  House  on  June  22  last,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding,  moved  a  resolution  that 
‘  the  Education  Bill  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
‘  Uberty,  and  true  religious  education,  and  on  these  grounds 
‘  this  meeting  calls  upon  all  Churchmen,  irrespective  of  political 
‘  party,  to  offer  it  a  strenuous  opposition.’  If  the  question  is 
to  be  decided  merely  by  ‘  Churchmen,’  in  response  to  this  most 
imwise  appeal,  we  presume,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  Bishops,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  ‘  Churchmen  ’  predominate,  to  reject  a  measure  which 
is  imjust,  tyrannical,  and  irreligious.  Fortunately  Churchmen, 
even  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,  are  not  unanimously  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
opinion.  And  the  country  looks  to  statesmen  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  appeal  to 
that  assembly  in  language  very  different  and  much  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  that  which  finds  favour  with  militant  Church¬ 
men  in  the  Church  House  or  elsewhere. 

In  this  Radical  and  dangerous  House  of  Commons  an  abso¬ 
lutely  overwhelming  majority  has  declared  in  favour  of  religious 
teacUng  as  against  secularism  in  the  schools.  In  the  old  Board 
schools  or  ‘  provided  schools  ’  the  normal  religious  teaching 
will  be  as  heretofore,  Christian  teaching  under  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause ;  that  is  to  say,  religious  teaching  will  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  Bible,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
train  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  nation  to  adhere 
to  the  special  tenets  of  any  particiilar  denomination.  Mr. 
Birrell  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  well  this  system  has 
answered  in  the  past.  ‘  This  system  had  been  our  happy 
‘experience  for  thirty-six  years,  during  which  millions  and 
‘  millions  of  English  children  have  received  their  whole  educa- 
‘  tion  without  question  and  without  demur  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  parents  of  the  children.’  It  had  been  absurdly  stated,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  the  so-called  ‘  school-board  reli^on  ’  was  a 
Nonconformist  invention ;  a  statement  which  he  completely 
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disposed  of  by  referring  to  the  syllabuses  which  had  been  framed 
by  education  committees  representing  various  denominations, 
and  approved  by  the  County  Councils.  ‘  These  syllabuses  have 
‘  not  been  the  work  of  Nonconformists.  They  are  the  work  of 
‘  good  and  pious  men  of  every  creed,  who  have  done  their  best, 
‘  and  have  done  it  successfully,  to  secure,  as  in  Hampshire, 
‘  harmonious  relations  throughout  the  whole  country.’ 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  that  non-provided,  i.e.  voluntary, 
schools  should  be  transferred  by  agreement  to  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authority,  which  should  henceforth  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  school  buildings.  In  these 
schools,  where  the  owners  of  the  school  have  made  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  for  transfer,  ‘  ordinary  facilities  for 
‘  special  religious  instruction  ’  will  be  given ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
transferred  schools,  for  two  days  out  of  the  five  of  which  the 
school  work  consists,  denominational  instruction  may  be  given 
if  the  parents  require  it  as  freely  as  at  present  in  the  voluntary 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  denomination,  unchecked  by 
Cowper-Temple,  but  subject  of  com^e  to  the  conscience  clause. 
Every  care  should  be  taken  to  render  this  clause  effectual  for 
its  purpose.  If  this  is  done  its  probable  effect  will  be  that  in 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  now  ‘  volimtary  ’  or  ‘  non- 
‘  provided  ’  schools  the  religious  teaching  will  be  continued 
precisely  as  it  is  at  present,  whilst  in  schools  at  present  known 
as  ‘  provided  ’  there  will,  under  the  proposals  of  the  Government, 
be  no  change  at  all  as  regards  religious  teaching.  We  are  deahng 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  main  intention  and  scope  of  the 
measure.  There  are  doubtless  details  of  importance  open  to 
much  question  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  main  lines 
of  the  measure  are  hostile  to  religion. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  fourth  clause,  the  Government  has 
found  itself  between  two  fires.  Secularists  are  of  course  opposed 
to  it.  So  are  a  large  number  of  Protestant  Dissenters ;  whilst 
the  general  hostility  to  the  measure  of  high  Anglicans  is  increased 
by  the  refusal  to  the  Church  of  England  of  so-called  privileges 
which  are  freely  granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  Now  what  is 
the  object  and  intention  of  the  clause  1  Nothing  is  said  in  it, 
it  is  true,  as  to  Roman  Catholic  or  Church  of  England  schools ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  its  framers  had  in  view  the  supposed  necessity 
of  schools  pervaded  by  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  denominational 
‘  atmosphere.’  Probably  the  majority  of  the  Ministry,  as 
certainly  the  majority  of  English  Protestants,  regret  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  strong  denominational  sentiment  which  would 
separate  little  children  during  their  school  lives,  i.e.  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  according  to  the  religious  per- 
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suasion  of  their  parents.  English  non-Cathohc  parents,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  wish  their  children  to  be  brought 
up  primarily  as  young  Christians  and  Englishmen,  not  primarily 
as  young  Anglicans,  or  young  Wesleyans,  or  young  Presby¬ 
terians.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  very  powerful  body 
amongst  us — the  Roman  Catholic  Church — holds  a  very  different 
view ;  and  when  Roman  CathoUcs  are  collected  together  in 
large  numbers,  they  quite  naturally  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  their  views.  Local  government  in  educational  or  other 
matters  can  hardly  be  worked  without  papng  regard  to  local 
feeling.  In  the  eyes  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  the  whole  educational 
lives  of  the  children  must  be  permeated  with  the  Catholic 
atmosphere,  and  religion  can  only  be  authoritatively  taught 
by  the  priesthood.  The  National  Church  has  naturally  on  this 
subject  for  the  most  part  shared  the  views  of  English  parents, 
though  there  is  probably  a  section  of  the  English  clergy  who 
would  like  the  education  of  EngUsh  children  to  be  completely 
‘  permeated  ’  with  their  own  Anglicanism,  and  who  demand 
a  denominational  ‘  atmosphere  ’  for  the  children  of  orthodox 
Churchmen.  These  men  say  that  it  is  very  hard  to  deny  to  the 
Church  of  England  the  ‘  ej^nded  facilities  ’  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  enjoy.  Because  Dissenters  have  so  largely 
been  received  into  the  Church  schools.  Churchmen  are  to  be 
now  ‘  penalized  ’  by  coming  within  the  scope  of  Clause  2.  Little 
weight  need  be  attached  to  this  supposed  grievance.  It  has  been 
an  advantage  to  the  national  education  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  parents,  that  the 
Church  schools  have  been  so  largely  used  by  Dissenters ;  and 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  were  inducements  or  facilities 
given  for  increasing  the  denominational  character  of  our  schools. 
We  beUeve  the  grant  of  extended  faciUties  to  ordinary  voluntary 
schools  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  Church,  whilst  it  would 
be  so  unpalatable  to  the  general  public  that  it  has  practically 
no  chance  whatever  of  being  adopted.  Special  arrangement 
have  become  necessary  in  certain  districts  for  Roman  Catholics 
because  of  the  views  as  to  education  universally  held  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Fortunately,  these  views  are  not  shared  by  the 
generality  of  the  English  laity,  whether  Church  or  Dissent ;  and 
a  far  better  and  wider  system  of  education  can  therefore  in 
general  be  adopted. 

We  have  already  seen  that  provision  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  transferred  schools  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  will 
very  generally  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  denominational 
training  now  in  practice  in  those  schools,  for  all  children  whose 
parents  desire  it.  For  our  part  we  agree  with  Mr.  Birrell  in 
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thinking  that,  in  the  teaching  of  religion  to  small  children, 
there  should  be  an  avoidance  of  that  kind  of  particularism 
which  regards  Christianity  as  of  httle  account  unless  it  is  closely 
tied  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  some  special  community  of 
CTiristians.  We  can  only  deplore  the  language  that  has  been 
occasionally  held,  even  by  educated  men,  on  this  subject,  lan¬ 
guage  which  at  least  suggests  that  the  teaching  of  what  is 
common  ground  to  all  Christian  denominations,  founded  on 
the  Bible,  is  almost  worthless  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
teaching  of  distinctive  formularies.  We  can  imderstand,  though 
we  do  not  share  their  views,  the  claim  made  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  insist  on  a  Roman  Catholic  atmosphere  in  the  schools  which 
their  children  attend.  But  amongst  non-Catholics,  the  claim 
to  a  distinctive  atmosphere  for  Churchmen,  for  Wesleyans, 
for  Presb)rterians  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  in  the 
pubUc  elementary  schools  is  almost  grotesque.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  teaching  of  distinctive  formulary  has  not  been 
generally  considered  an  inseparable  part  of  the  religious  up¬ 
bringing  of  any  class  of  English  children,  though  Bible  teaching  has. 
But  the  deduction  from  the  Bible  of  (let  us  say)  Anglicanism 
as  against  Presbyterianism,  or  vice  versa,  is  surely  an  intellectual 
exercise  which  may  well  be  left  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years  ! 

Supposing  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  into  office 
to-morrow,  would  they  venture  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
Clause  1  of  the  Bill  ?  For  our  part  we  greatly  doubt  it.  The 
very  important  memorial  of  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lately  presented  by  Mr.  George  Macmillan  to  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops,  rightly  begins  by  ‘  accepting,  as  being  in  accordance 
‘  with  the  plain  will  of  the  people,  the  fundamental  principle 
‘  embodied  in  Clause  1.’  But  if  this  is  so,  what  main  lines  are 
there,  other  than  those  adopted  by  the  Government,  on  which 
the  education  difficulty  can  be  dealt  with  ?  The  country  is 
quite  determined  that  religion  shall  be  part  of  school  education ; 
and  in  England  religious  teaching  means  of  course  the  Christian 
religion,  taught  from  the  Bible.  In  this  the  country  shows  its 
usual  good  sense.  Parents  wish  to  have  their  children  taught 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  good  and  evil, 
as  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  education,  and  they  simply 
cannot  grasp  the  possibiUty  of  this  being  done  without  the  Bible. 
Our  divisions,  as  we  grow  up,  into  churches  and  sects  are  no 
doubt  lamentable  enough  ;  but  surely  the  right  way  to  proceed 
as  regards  the  children  is  to  endeavour,  as  in  the  past  so  many 
County  Coimcils  and  School  Boards  have  done,  to  find  common 
ground  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  most  religious-minded 
parents,  whilst  giving  facilities  to  those  who  wish  at  the  expense 
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of  the  several  denominations  to  inculcate  their  own  special  tenets. 
Religion  is  to  be  taught.  But  in  England  religions — it  would  be 
fairer  to  say  religious  differences — are  many.  Let  us  seek  then 
where  we  can  to  find  common  ground  for  the  normal  religious 
teaching ;  and  where  parents  do  not  consider  that  sufficient,  let 
us  grant  ‘  facilities,’  ordinary  or  extended,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  such  teaching  as  the  denominations  desire,  and  at  their  own 
expense.  Those  are  the  clear  principles  of  the  Bill. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  pohtico-religious  controversy,  there 
has  been  much  exaggeration  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides. 
The  statement  that  the  Bill  is  aimed  against  religion  is  contrary 
to  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s  view  that 
the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  great  fight  for  our  liberties 
against  the  tyranny  of  ‘  clericalism  ’  is  hardly  less  so.  There 
is  much  rivalry,  we  may  almost  say  hostility,  between  the  heated 
partizans  of  different  denominations.  But  the  arrogance  and 
narrowness  of  ‘  clericalism  ’  are  not  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the 
National  Church.  In  England  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
‘  clericalism  ’  of  all  the  Churches  put  together,  however  irritat¬ 
ing,  is  not,  we  think,  really  dangerous  to  freedom  of  thought 
or  to  any  other  freedom  which  we  enjoy.  If  ‘  clericalism  ’  had 
its  way,  it  might  possibly  become  a  danger,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  as  it  is  in  some  coimtries  to-day  ;  but  here  and  now 
it  does  not  appear  very  formidable,  and  the  present  controversy 
must  be  judged  by  practical  men  on  leas  exalted  considerations. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  pitches  the  whole  controversy  too  high. 

The  main  principle  of  the  Education  Bill  being  in  itself 
sound,  and  being  clearly  approved  by  the  people,  it  behoves 
Parliament  to  make  the  measure  effective  for  carrying  out  its 
object.  And  in  doing  this  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
any  hardship  and  injustice  arising  imder  it. 

But  when  ever3ri;hing  has  been  said  about  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  there  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  provisions  in  it  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  except  on  the  imworthy  supposition 
that  the  Government  is  afraid  of  the  extreme  and  violent  section 
of  the  Nonconformists  amongst  its  supporters.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  matters  of  detail,  not  essential  to  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  but  they  have  given  colour  to  the  charge  of 
the  Opposition,  that  a  leading  motive  of  the  Government  has 
been  a  desire  to  humiliate  the  National  Church.  There  are 
other  provisions,  the  strong  objections  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  succeeded  in  removing. 

The  refusal  to  allow  teachers  in  the  transferred  schools  to 
continue  the  denominational  teaching,  when  they  are  willing  to 
do  so,  on  the  appointed  days,  will  cause  irritation  in  every  trans- 
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ferred  school.  It  will  create  a  local  grievance,  and  cause  the 
greatest  inconvenience  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 
And  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  what  counterbalancing  go^ 
will  be  effected.  Again,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  decided,  though  by  a  very  small  majority, 
that  education  shall  only  be  compulsory  when  secular  ;  and  that 
attendance,  when  only  religious  instruction  is  given,  shall  not 
be  required.  In  establishing  compulsory  education,  the  State 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  parents.  We  know  that,  as 
regards  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children,  if  they  get  no 
religious  teaching  at  school,  they  will  grow  up  entirely  without 
it.  We  know  also  the  great  temptation  to  many  parents  to  keep 
the  children  away  from  school  in  the  selfish  intereste  of  the  parente 
themselves.  On  every  groimd  we  hope  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  take,  what  we  beheve  to  be,  a  truer  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  the  general  desire  of  the  people. 

A  third  and  very  peculiar  provision  in  the  Bill,  is  that  which 
introduces  a  jjlebiscUe  by  ballot  amongst  parents  to  decide  the 
question  of  ‘  extended  facilities.’  We  cannot  conceive  a  pro¬ 
vision  less  calculated  to  work  well,  or  more  open  to  objection  in 
principle.  The  parents  of  children  compulsorily  sent  to  a 
public  school  maintained  for  them  at  the  public  expense  are  not 
in  the  position  of  shareholders  managing  their  own  business. 
What  in  point  of  fact  does  such  a  pli'biscite  mean,  but  the  rivalry 
and  canvassing  of  the  priests  and  clergy  of  the  district  ?  The 
question  should  be  answered  by  some  public  authority  or 
responsible  individual.  Individual  responsibility  for  executive 
acts  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of  Government  national 
or  local,  to  which  the  principle  of  a  plebiscite  stands  in  flagrant 
contradiction. 

The  Education  Bill  is  a  measure  which  the  nation  looks  to 
Parliament  to  amend,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  difficulties 
that  have  lasted  far  too  long.  It  is  unfort\mate  that  so  many 
speeches  of  leading  Conservatives  seem  to  have  committed  the 
party  to  the  futile  policy  of  rejection.  It  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Government  Bill  is  in  principle  no  new  departure. 
It  is  the  last  step  in  a  direction  that  the  covmtry  has  been  steadily 
following  for  many  years — the  complete  nationalisation  of  our 
public  elementary  education.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
any  one  can  have  supported  the  Bill  of  1902  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  not  have  seen  that  still  further  developements  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  lay  before  us.  Whatever  extremists  may  feel,  the  public 
is  weary  of  sectarian  controversy,  and  is  not  prepared  to  see  it 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

No.  CVOCX  VIII.  will  be  published  in  October. 
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